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SERMON. 


Hnitiwf,  zn.  14*    FVbw  peace  wiik  aB  Meii|  emd  ioSm$$t 
wiikotti  wUeh  no  ma»  xAoff  see  tke  Lard. 


Bt  holiness  we  understand  trae  excellence- 
disinterested  goodness — an  uniform  desire-— a  con- 
stant endeavor — a  general  habit  of  doing  right 
from  a  right  motive.  And  to  see  the  Lord  is  to 
enjoy  his  favor — ^to  be  admitted  to  those  peculiar 
privileges  which  are  found  in  his  presence.  And 
the  meaning  of  the  text  is,  no  one  whose  life  is  not 
penetrated  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  religion, 
and  whose  actions  are  not  directed  by  its  princi- 
ples shall  enjoy  the  promised  rewards  of  immon- 
tality  and  bliss. 

A  truth  so  clear  and  momentous,  one  would 
think,  could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  would  not 
be  evaded.  To  keep  it  alive  in  the  world  extraor- 
dinary means  have  been  adopted  by  the  providence 
of  God.  It  was  preached  by  the  ancient  prophets. 
It  was  taught  by  the  Son  of  the  most  high ;  and  all 
the  means  and  motives  and  sanctions  of  his  religion 
inculcate  it.  For  this,  its  institutions  were  appoint- 
ed— to  keep  alive  and  explain  this,  is  the  great  pur- 
pose of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  wise  and  the 
good  that  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  have  sat  in 
tiie  places  of  instruction,  and  have  caught  the  spirit 


of  the  Bible,  have  received  the  commusion  to  pub^ 
lish  the  truth,  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord. 

And  why,  my  friends,  is  not  this  truth  received 
and  obeyed  ?  To  look  at  the  means  which  are  em- 
ployed to  preserve  and  enforce  it,  one  would  think 
surely  there  must  be  a  heaven  on  earth — To  look 
abroad  in  the  world,  one  would  be  almost  as  sure 
that  this  truth  had  never  reached  the  ears  of  men. 
To  read  the  thrilling  words  which  were  uttered  on 
the  mount,   and   hear  the   moving    strains  with 
which  they  from  age  to  age  have  been  repeated, 
one  would  si^here  surely  dwell  the  holy  and  pure 
spirits  allied  xS  those  that  are  around  the  throne  of 
God — To  hear  the  language  of  men,  the  convic- 
tion almost  forces  itself,  that  not  a  word  of  this 
great  truth  is  believed.     There  is  a  strange  pro- 
pensity to  evade  the  teachings  of  conscience,  of 
reason,  of  religion,  and  of  those  who  have  taught 
religion  rightly.     The  path  of  virtue  has  been 
deemed  too  narrow,  and  requires  quite  too  much 
effort  to  climb  its  perilous  ascent  to  the  heavenly 
mansions ;  and,  whue  you  hear  men  admitting  that 
it  is  the  only  road  thither,  you  see  them  admitting 
that  there  are  others,  broader,   smoother,  and  less 
painful  to  travel.    They  deem  holiness  too  hard  a 
service,  and  have  sought  out  some  easier  way  by 
which  they  may  obtain  the  favor  of  God.    They 
have  been  too  faint  hearted  to  engage  themselves 
in  the  conflict  by  which  the  crown  of  glory  must 
be  won,  and  therefore  have  chosen  some  substitute 
on  which  to  rest  their  pretensions. 

The  subject  of  my  discourse,  you  will  already 
anticipate,  is  practical  error.  I  wish  to  shew  the 
manner  in  which  the  great  truth  of  the  necessity  of 
personal  virtue  has  been  evaded^  and  then  to  point  out 
a  test  by  which  we  may  detect  its  inflitence.  The  sub- 
ject you  perceive  embraces  a  large  field,  and  cannot 


be  despatched  in  a  few  words.  But  as  it  seems  no 
unsuitable  topic  when  a  new  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness  is  to  be  set  apart  and  consecrated,  I  pray 
God  that  it  may  be  so  presented  as  to  impress  the 
minds  of  us  all,  and  lead  us  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain that  holiness  without  which  no  one  can  enjoy 
his  presence. 

L  In  presenting  to  your  consideration  the  prac- 
tical error  of  men  on  the  subject  of  holiness,  I  am 
not  to  speak  of  any  thing  new.  It  is  an  old  error, 
and  will  account  for  much  of  the  corruption  that 
has  crept  in  and  marred  the  beauty  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Christianity  was  hardly  embraced  be- 
fore men  sought  to  evade  its  requisitions,  as  now  at 
the  end  of  centuries  they  seek  it  still.  And  if  we 
would  learn  how  this  is,  let  us  take  into  view  the 
practiced  of  the  ancient  church — we  see  things 
with  less  prejudice  at  a  distance,  and  by  bringing 
into  view  the  practical  errors  of  ancient  Christians 
we  may  see  as  in  a  glass  our  own  reflected. 

1.  No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  could  have  followed 
the  Saviour  in  his  acts  of  mercy  a  single  day,  or 
have  listened  to'  his  conversations  a  single  hour 
without  perceiving  that  his  religion  consists  in  a 
pervading  spirit  of  purity,  benevolence  and  devo- 
tion, in  love  to  God  and  man.  This  is  the  spirit 
which  it  every  where  breathes  and  would  enkindle. 
It  is  designed  to  commune  with  a  man's  heart,  to 
be  a  present  monitor  in  his  temptations,  and  a 
near  and  valued  friend  in  the  day  of  his  trial. — 
And  its  divine  author  seems  to  have  been  scrupu- 
lous in  guarding  it  from  misapprehension.  He 
stripped  it  of  every  adventitious  circumstance,  and 
presented  it  in  its  simple  majesty  and  undisguised 
purity  to  his  followers,  and  left  it  free,  connected 
with  no  rites  or  badge  but  those  two  plain  afiect- 
iiig  rites,  the  one,  by  which  the  follower  professed 
his  allegiance  to  his  master,   and  the  other,  by 
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which  that  master's  affiscting  death  was  cmnBiem* 
orated.  He  seemed  especially  cardal  to  present 
it  naked  and  unadorned,  that  its  dress  mi^t  not 
be  mistaken  for  its  spirit  And  yet,  how  strange 
is  the  perversity  of  man — this  dress,  these  two 
simple  rites,  were  the  first  things  that  men  seized 
hold  of  to  evade  the  requisitions  of  their  reUgion. 
They  had  scarcely  embraced  the  gospel  before  they 
attached  to  these  means  of  religious  advancement  a 
mysterious  and  saving  efficacy.  Here  was  a  con* 
venient  substitute  for  holiness  of  hfe.  And  no  mat- 
ter how  sinful  that  hfe  was,  no  matter  how  many 
duties  were  neglected,  or  how  Uttle  of  the  spirit  of 
religion  existed,  here  was  a  remedy  for  every 
evil,  and  a  refuge  from  every  danger.  The  bap- 
tismal water  would  wash  them  away,  and  the  con- 
secrated bread  would  atone  for  them  all.  And  thus 
it  was,  many,  who  called  themselves  Christians  and 
looked  forward  to  the  Christian's  reward,  spent 
their  days  in  selfishness  and  sin — in  violating  the 
commands  of  God  and  man ;  and  when  they  could 
do  no  more — when  the  powers  of  exerti(m  failed, 
and  death  approached — at  the  last  gasp,  the  priest 
was  called  to  the  bedside,  and  they  received  the 
Christian  rites,  and  supposed  they  were  leaving 
the  world  in  purity,  and  were  prepared  for  the  re- 
gions of  the  blessed. 

You  are  surprised,  no  doubt,  at  their  immense 
folly,  and  can  scarcely  credit  the  account  which 
history  gives.  But  I  would  ask,  my  friends,  if  in 
our  day  we  are  so  very  free  fi^om  the  like  folly  of 
relying  upon  a  substitute  as  fallacious  as  this.  It 
is  true  we  attach  no  mysterious  efficacy  to  the 
Christian  rites  as  they  did.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  our  sins  can  be  washed  away  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  baptismal  water.  >  We  do  not  imagine 
that  the  sacrament  at  the  last  hour  will  save  us  as 
they  did.    But  with  many  in  our  Christian  societies 


is  not  the  same  principle  cherished  ?  Do  they  not 
do  it,  who  view  religion  merely  in  the  light  of  a  com- 
forter in  a  sick  and  dying  hour  ?  Do  they  not  do 
it,  who  defer  their  attention  to  its  duties,  and  live 
strangers  to  its  spirit  from  year  to  year,  and  sup* 
pose  that  at  last  it  will  come  to  them  as  an  angel  of 
mercy  and  save  their  souls  ?  Do  they  not  do  it,  who 
live  on  in  the  hahits  of  present  transgression—defer 
every  thing  until  they  can  defer  it  no  longer — and, 
when  the  inevitable  hour  arrives,  send  for  the  min- 
ister of  religion,  and  suppose  he  can  impart  a  balm 
to  the  wounded  spirit,  and  infuse  the  consolations 
of  that  religion  which  they  have  all  their  lives  neg- 
lected ?  Let  no  one  scorn  the  ancient  superstition, 
who  views  his  minister  other  than  an  expounder  of 
God's  truth,  and  a  teacher  of  righteousness.  Let 
him  not  say  he  is  free  from  the  ancient  error,  who 
relies  on  any  thing  but  the  mercy  of  God  towards 
the  soul  that  has  been  sincere — that  loves  heaven 
for  its  holiness  and  God  for  his  goodness. 

2*  Another  practical  error  wUch  began  early  in 
the  churchy  and  which  still  continues,  and  which 
prevents  the  free  course  of  religious  principle,  is 
the  zealous  attachment  to  doctrines,  and  the  think- 
iiig  more  of  the  purity  of  the  belief  than  the  pu- 
rity of  the  practice.  The  history  of  Christiani- 
ty is  full  of  this  substitute  for  holiness.  Council 
BReat  council  has  sat — decree  after  decree  has 
passed — creed  after  creed  has  been  drawn,  and  ev- 
ery barrier  has  been  raised  to  guard  the  formula- 
ries of  faith  from  invasion.  And  the  cry  has  been 
raised— the  church  is  in  danger,  whenever  the  per- 
fection of  these  formularies — the  work  of  men, 
and  oft  times  of  ignorant  men,  has  been  doubt- 
ed. Men  have  been  wonderfully  solicitous  on  the 
points  of  faith,  while  they  have  scarcely  thought 
of  the  system  of  duties.  They  have  looked  on  any 
deviation  from  the  standard  of  truth  as  dangerous — 
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while  they  have  thought  little  of  deviating  from 
the  standard  of  practice.  To  nod  the  head  and 
subscribe  the  hand  to  a  certain  number  of  words 
has  been  deemed  every  thing.  To  live  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Christain  virtues,  has  passed  for  nothing. 

And  has  not  this  strange  inconsistency  come 
down  to  our  own  times  ?  When  I  see  church  after 
church  arraying  themselves  under  this  or  that 
leader — ^when  I  hear  the  noise  of  angry  disputants 
in  our  streets,  and  see  ancient  friends  meet  and 
pass  by  on  the  other  side — need  I  ask  whether  this 
error  still  exists,  and  whether  men  rely  upon  their 
behef  in  place  of  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  and 
claim  to  be  the  true  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  because,  forsooth,  they  belong  to  the  true 
faith. 

But  it  is  asked,  did  not  the  Saviour  say,  he  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned  ?  Is  not  true  faith,  then,  essential  ? 
Is  it  not  highly  important  ?  No !  unless  in  so  far  as 
it  contributes  to  practice.  No  !  you  may  believe 
every  article  that  was  ever  written — and  your  faith 
not  be  worth  the  rotten  parchment  on  which  it  is  in- 
scribed. You  may  belong  to  the  purest  church  on 
earth,  and  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  true  God  with- 
out any  mixture  of  error,  and  it  shall  not  avail  you. 
For  what  says  Scripture  ?  Faith  without  works  is 
dead,  being  alone.  And  so  it  is — and  all  that  it  is 
worth  is  in  producing  good  dispositions  and  char- 
acters. If  it  does  not  terminate  in  holiness  of 
heart  and  of  life,  faith  in  one  object  is  as  good  as 
in  another.  You  may  as  well  believe  in  Mahomet 
as  in  Jesus  Christ — ^You  may  as  well  worship  in  a 
Jevnsh  synagogue  as  in  a  Christian  temple.  Let 
us  then  have  right  notions  on  this  subject — ^value 
our  faith  whatever  it  may  be — not  for  itself,  but  for 
the  principle  of  virtue  which  it  forms.  Let  us  re- 
member no  heresy  is  so  dangerous  as  that  of  those 


who  contend  strenuously  for  the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints,  and  are  full  of  zeal  for  the 
truth — but  contend  with  an  unchristian  spirit,  and 
with  gross  errors  in  their  practice. 

3.  Another  error  into  which  Christians  early  fell 
was,  in  making  religion  a  thing  separate  from  the 
usual  occupations  of  life.     Indeed,  in  times  near 
the  apostles,  we  learn  that  Christians  were  remark- 
ed for  mingling  it  with  their  c<Hnmon  duties.     Pli- 
ny, who  was  no  friend  to  their  principles,  attests 
to  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the  prevalence  of  ex- 
alted virtue  in  their  characters.     ^'  They  bind  them- 
selves," says  he,  "  by  an  oath  not  to  the  commis- 
sion of  any  wickedness — not  to  be  guilty  of  theft, 
or  robbery,  or  adultery — never  to  falsify  their  word, 
or  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them  when  call- 
ed upon  to  return  it."     They  carried  their  religion 
with  them  wherever  they  went,  and  its  power  was 
felt  in  whatever  they  were  engaged.    But,  soon, 
men  grew  weary  of  seeking  to  please  their  Maker 
by  fulfilling  their  common  duties  with  fidelity. — 
This  was  too  hard  a  task,  and  something  must  be 
substituted  by  which  it  might  be  rendered  easier. 
You  find  reUgion  then  retiring  from  the  common 
affairs  of  life.     It  was  deemed  too  severe  and  too 
obtrusive  a  guest  amidst  the  gay  pleasures  and  the 
wanton  amusements  in  which  men  loved  to  in- 
dulge— too  strict  and  unbending  to  be   endured 
amidst  the  business  and  relations  of  man  with  man. 
And,  accordingly,  the  opinion  grew  that  it  was 
something  apart  from  living  well — something  which 
had  little  to  do  with  the  connexions  of  human 
life— something  which  was  too  sacred  for  the  fire- 
side, and  the  workshop,  and  the  fields,  and  the  in- 
tercourse of  men.     It  was  supposed  to  dwell  only 
in  the  retired  and  solitary  cave,  in  the  lonely  cell 
of  the  cloister,  and  about  the  consecrated  akar. 
And  men  thought  it  was  to  be  sought  and  could 
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be  maintained  only  tiiiere.  It  was  deemed  a  separ 
rate  thing,  and  was  supposed  to  have  no  existence 
but  in  consecrated  places. 

And,  now,  we  are  ready  to  think  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age  and  the  advance  of  intelligence 
have  done  away  this  ancient  error.  But,  my  friends, 
is  it  so  ?  Are  there  no  remnants  of  it  even  at  the 
present  day  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  that  no  very  in- 
considerable class  o[  men,  who  devote  one  day  in 
the  week  to  devotion,  and  six  days  to  the  world — 
who  seem  to  imagine  reUgion  consists  in  duties  in 
which  God  is  the  object,  and  not  also  those  in 
which  our  feUow  men  are  concerned — who  indeed 
are  strict  in  the  forms  of  religion,  but  carry  not  its 
principles  into  their  daily  practice — who  measure 
their  Christianity  more  by  die  hours  they  spend  in 
religious  services,  than  by  the  strength  of  purpose 
which  they  acquire  from  them  ?  It  is  the  same 
|irinciple  that  led  the  monk  to  linger  out  an  useless 
•existence  in  his  cell,  and  the  anchorite  to  waste  in 
his  cave. 

But  there  is  still  further  proof  that  men  view  re- 
ligion as  a  thing  separate  from  the  state  of  the 
mind  and  character.  Why  else  do  you  hear  so  of- 
ten the  plea  of  those  who  say,  I  have  no  time  at 
present  to  attend  to  it — my  family  and  my  busi- 
ness so  engage  my  attention,  that  I  have  really  no 
time  to  bestow  upon  the  subject.  No  time  for  the 
practice  of  religion !  What  is  this  but  a  virtual  con- 
fession on  your  part,  that  you  cherish  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  in  days  of  old  led  crowds  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  holy  land,  or  the  retreat  of  some  fa- 
vorite saint  ?  What  is  this  but  confessing,  as  they 
did — ^that  in  the  daily  experience  of  unnumbered 
blessings  from  your  God,  you  have  no  time  for 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  love — that  amidst 
the  doubts  and  darkness  and  difficulties  which 
hang  over  the  path  of  us  all,  you  have  no  time  for  a 
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religioiis  trtts<r-that  in  the  statioii  and  amid  the 

multiplied  pelations  in  which  God  has  placed  yoa, 

you  have  no  time  for  the  exercise  of  justice  and 

integrity  and  mercy.    My  friends,  we  have  little 

to  boast  of  over  ancient  errMs,  while  we  indo^ 

in  such  pleas  as  this.    We  know,  or  we  ought  to 

know,  that  there  is  not  a  duty  which  we  are  called 

on  to  perform,  which  may  not  be  a  reUgious  duty. 

We  are  not  to  go  out  of  the  worid  in  order  to  be 

Christians.    We  may  maintain  that  character  by 

living  as  we  oii^t  to  live  in  it.    Daily  and  hourly 

and  momentarily,  we  may  cherish  reUgious  princir 

pies,  and  daily  and  hourly  and  momentarily  we  may 

do  something  in  aid  of  our  eternal  peace. 

4.  I  will  insist  upon  but  one  m(»re  instance  of 
the  substitute  for  worth  of  character.  This  last 
stands  out  from  all  others  for  its  absurdity.  I  refer 
to  that  strange  system  of  indulgences  which  once 
filled  the  world  with  sin,  and  made  it  easy  in  its  sin. 
Men  paid  of  their  wealth,  and  supposed  their  sins 
were  pardoned.  They  endowed  churches  at  thek 
death,  and  supposed  in  consequence  their  errors 
would  be  blotted  out.  Now,if  I  mistake  not,  this  sys- 
tem of  indulgences  has  not  altogether  disappeared. 
Men  practice  it  although  they  will  notack^owledg^ 
it — they  still  rely  on  its  efficiency,  as  devoutly  as  ever 
did  the  ancient  CathoUc,  though  they  are  loth 
perhaps  to  confess  it.  And  would  you  know  how 
this  is  ?  Ask  the  bad  man  why  be  does  not  reform  ? 
and  he  will  try  to  convince  you  his  case  is  not  so 
hopeless  as  you  may  suppose — he  has  some  gcoi 
deeds  in  store  on  which  he  most  devoutly  relies  for 
his  salvation.  Ask  the  man  who  loves  his  money 
better  than  he  loves  his  God,  what  are  his  hopes 
and  prospects?  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  has  a  store 
of  indulgences  laid  up  for  th^  hour  of  his  need* 
Why,  he  has  never  been  guilty  of  extravagance,  or 
imjNrovidence,  or  luxury — And    besides  thisy  he 
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hopes  his  treasures  will  do  good  when  he  is  gone. 
Take  the  man  of  pleasure.  He  too  has  his  good 
deeds  which  will  serve  to  purchase  his  pardon.  He 
is  not  mean  and  sordid — he  has  not  wrung  from  the 
widow  and  orphan  their  scanty  means — he  is  chari- 
table and  kind  hearted — ^he  injures  no  man. — And  so 
it  is  with  many  sinners  that  might  be  named.  They 
rely  on  some  favorite  virtue — some  service  which 
they  have  paid,  or  expect  to  pay  to  the  Lord,  and  sup- 
pose in  consideration  of  this  service  he  will  overlook 
their  deficiencies.  They  yield  themselves  to  their 
besetting  sin,  and  expect  forgiveness  for  not  indulg- 
ing in  another,  which  costs  them  no  efforts  to  avoid. 
But,  my  friends,  need  we  dwell  longeron  this  traffick- 
ing in  the  concerns  of  the  soul  ?  Are  there  not  follies 
and  weaknesses  and  imperfections  enough  to  ac- 
count for,  without  sinning  from  habit  and  system  P 
Let  us  have  done  with  all  these  substitutes  for  purity 
of  heart  and  integrity  of  life.  They  will  not  avail  us 
in  the  hour  of  our  need.  They  will  not  weigh  a 
scruple  with  him  to  whom  the  whole  service  of  our 
lives  is  due.  They  will  be  worth  nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing — in  that  day  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  deeds  shall  be  ex- 
amined,  and  every  thing  shall  be  brought  into 
judgment. 

II.  I  have  now  mentioned  some  of  those  secret 
apologies  which  men  make  to  themselves  for  their 
sins  ;  and  by  which  they  evade  that  great  truth, 
that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 
I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  point  out  the  test  by 
which  men  may  judge  of  their  hoUness.  What  are 
the  outward  marks  and  signs  of  that  principle  of  vir* 
tue  which  it  is  the  design  of  Christianity  to  create  ? 

The  answer  of  this  question  I  have  already  more 
than  implied.  You  ask,  how  do  we  judge  whether 
a  man  is  a  Christian  ?  I  mean  a  Christian  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term — a  true  follower  of  the 
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blessed  SaTioitr  ?  I  answer  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture— Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
and  the  Father  is  this  :  To  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  an* 
spotted  from  the  world.  I  answer  by  repeating  the 
inquiry  of  the  prophet — What  doth  the  Lord  thy 
God  require,  but  to  deal  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God.  I  answer  in  the  words 
of  the  blessed  Saviour — By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them ;  and  the  richest  fruits  of  the  inward 
principle  are  faithfulness  in  all  the  duties  of  life. 
This  is  the  test,  and  the  only  one  on  which  I  could 
rely.  Shew  me  the  man  faithful  in  all  his  duties — 
maintaining  a  reverence  towards  God,  a  benevolence 
towards  man,  and  a  government  over  himself,  and, 
you  may  be  assured  without  any  inquiry  into  his  ex- 
periences, he  possesses  that  holiness  by  which  he 
shall  be  accepted  of  God. 

1.  And  that  our  Creator  meant  this  to  be  a  true 
test,  may,  I  think,  be  shewn  in  the  fact  that  few 
have  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  it  in  any  other 
way.  Suppose  it  depended  upon  engaging  in  some 
great  scheme  of  benevolence,  or  in  displaying  k>me 
striking  act  of  self-denial,  how  few  could  prove 
themselves  Christians?  Great  opportunities  and 
occasions  are  not  offered  to  the  mass  of  men. — 
Their  duties  lie  among  ordinary  events  and  daily 
occurrences.  And,  they  are  fulfilled  by  little  unno- 
ticed acts,  which  claim  no  attention,  excite  no  ap- 
plause, each  of  which  is  inconsiderable  in  itself,  and 
scarcely  to  be  noticed,  and  yet  all  of  which  make 
up  the  record  from  which  shall  be  read  their  future 
destiny.  Do  you  not  see  then,  that  if  God  has  con- 
fined men  in  their  sphere  of  exertion,  he  has  made 
the  performance  of  their  duty  in  that  sphere  the 
test  of  their  obedience^-that  the  daily  acts  of  the 
humble  Christian  in  the  common  walks  of  Ufe  may 
attest  his  faithfubess  to  hia  master  as  clearly  and 
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strongly  as  the  toils  and  stragglings  of  an  apostle— 
that  the  humble  laborer  that  earns  his  dailj  bread, 
and  eats  it  with  a  thankful  heart,  and  bears  his 
hard  lot  with  patience  and  without  repining,  may 
prove  himself  as  good  a  Christian  as  the  martyr 
that  is  yielding  his  life  at  the  stake. 

2.  As  a  further  testimony  of  the  great  value  of 
our  ordinary  conduct  in  affording  evidence  of  the 
hoHness  of  the  character,  look  at  the  design  of 
Christianity.  Is  it  not  to  unfold  our  common  na- 
ture, and  improve  the  character  of  mankind  ;  to 
create — to  use  the  allusion  of  the  prohet— to  create  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Taking  then,  one  great 
purpose  of  religion  to  be,  to  improve  the  moral 
condition  of  the  world — how  could  you,  on  any 
principles  of  common  pradence,  hope  to  effect  this 
so  well,  as  by  charging  each  man  to  perform  faith- 
fully and  earnestly  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
him.  Consider,  I  entreat  you,  the  influence  of  a 
single  individual  who  acts  with  a  strict  integrity 
and  faithfulness  in  all  his  duties*  What  a  respect 
does  he  secure  !  What  a  virtue  goes  out  of  him,  to 
correct  the  sins  of  an  evil  generation,  and  to  invite 
men  to  the  quiet  paths  of  virtue  and  peace.  And 
if  you  have  ever  met  with  such  an  one,  quietly 
moving  in  his  allotted  sphere,  fulfilling  his  duties 
with  a  sacred  fideUty,  just  in  the  minutest  transac- 
tion, merciful  in  all  his  thoughts,  humble  before  his 
God — if  you  have  ever  met  with  such  an  one,  did 
you  not  feel  that  that  man  was  doing  more  for  the 
cause  of  God,  and  of  goodness,  than  whole  hosts 
that  are  leaving  the  path  that  Providence  has  as- 
signed them,  neglecting  near  and  present  duties,  in 
the  delusive  expectation  that  they  were  doing  more 
good  in  a  sphere  that  was  not  assigned  them.  And 
if  one  individual  can  do  so  much,  what  might  not  a 
whole  community  do,  actuated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple^ and  moved  by  the  same  spirit  ?   Let  but  each 
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iudividaal  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  what 
a  change  would  be  wrought  upon  the  earth  !  how 
speedily  would  the  great  purposes  of  heaven  be 
accomplished  !  The  world  would  be  blessed  as  it 
was  never  blessed  before.  A  new  day  would  dawn 
upon  it,  and  that  day  would  be  bright  with  celestial 
glory.  The  mind  would  unfold  with  a  new  power, 
conscience  would  speak  with  a  freer  voice,  (wd  the 
affections  would  spring  up  and  scatter  abroad  the 
fragrance  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  I  mean 
not  that  our  thoughts  and  wishes,  ahd  efforts  are  not 
to  extend  sometimes  beyond  our  own  little  circle  of 
immediate  influence.  I  mean  only  that  our  main  du- 
ty begins  at  home,  among  the  habits  and  dispositions 
and  practices  of  common  life  ;  and  that  no  external 
considerations  ajre  a  sufficient  apology  for  a  neglect 
of  these — that  no  public  benefits  will  atone  for  the 
defects  of  private  character.  I  mean  that  our  every 
day  dispositions  and  habits  and  practices  are  the 
best  test  of  our  Christianity. 

3.  This  truth  is  illustrated  in  another  way. — 
Christianity  is  designed  not  only  to  promote  virtue, 
but  present  happiness  also.  And  how  truly  is  this 
purpose  of  our  religion  effected  by  adopting  that 
method  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  By  begin- 
ning with  the  faithful  performance  of  our  common 
duties,  how  much  more  may  we  do  for  the  happi- 
ness of  our  fellow  men  than  in  any  other  way.  Do 
you  ask  for  an  illustration  of  this  ?  It  is  found  in 
our  daily  experience.  Compare  the  actual  good, 
which  the  occasional  efforts  of  the  most  gifted  ge- 
nius imparts  with  the  constant  efforts  of  more  or- 
dinary men — exerted. in  more  ordinary  ways. — 
Compare  the  actual  influence  of  the  two  upon  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  one  is  the  transient 
meteor  that  shoots  across  the  sky — all  eyes  are 
turned  towards  it,  and  all  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the 
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glare.  It  rises  and  flashes,  and  then  sinks  and 
leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  gloom.  The  oth- 
er is  the  steady  light,  casting  the  beams  of  glad- 
ness around  ;  receiving  no  particular  honor,  attract- 
ing no  particular  attention,  yet  men  rejoice  in  the 
light,  and  receive  a  good  incomparably  greater. 
So  too,  it  is  with  great  and  glaring  actions.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  the  heart  to  do  some  great 
deed  of  generosity.  You  would  rejoice  to  nave 
rescued  your  neighbor's  house  from  a  conflagra- 
tion, or  to  have  saved  his  hfe  at  the  risk  of  your 
own ;  and,  doubtless,  would  think  that  could  you  do 
this,  you  would  here  be  the  means  of  happiness 
beyond  that  of  all  the  rest  of  your  lives.  But  I 
ask  in  soberness  and  sincerity,  is  it  so  ?  Would  you 
do,  in  such  a  case,  as  much  for  the  substantial  hap- 
piness of  mankind  us  you  may  now  do^as  any 
man  may  do,  who  is  faithful  to  the  light  within,  and 
is  constant  in  maintaining  kind  and  benevolent  dis- 
positions. I  say  the  humblest  individual  aUve,  let 
him  move  in  whatever  sphere  he  may,  if  he  possess 
a  right  spirit,  and  fulfil  with  faithfulness  his  duties, 
exerts  a  beneficial  influence  which  great  men  in  an- 
other sphere  might  covet,  and  strive  to  emulate  in 
vain. 

You  see  the  truth  of  which  we  are  speaking,  illus- 
trated in  another  way.  Consider  the  consequences 
of  a  want  of  those  virtues  which  should  be  found 
in  our  daily  intercourse — say,  the  most  humble  and 
least  honored  of  the  virtues — I  mean  dispositions  of 
kindness,  a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  and  charity,  a  mild 
and  subdued  temper.  What  good,  which  a  man 
can  do,  shall  compensate  for  a  want  of  these  ?  What 
a  world  of  misery  does  it  create,  to  yield,  for  in- 
stance, to  an  unkind,  uncharitable  temper  ?  What 
a  sum  of  wretchedness  must  he  account  for,  who 
freely  indulges  it  ?  Let  him  at  the  close  of  life  but 
think  of  the  instances  in  which  he  has  thrown  dis- 
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cord  into  the  peaceful  neighborhood  by  his  unchari* 
tableness.  Let  him  reckon  the  days  in  which  he 
has  robbed,  by  his  evil  temper,  his  family  and  his 
friends  of  their  quiet — Let  him  dwell  on  the  blight- 
ing influence  which  he  has  had  on  the  bright  and 
joyous  days  of  life,  and  then  tell  the  amount  of 
wretchedness  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  the 
amount  of  guilt  too,  which  he  has  incurred.  You 
think  him  who  robs  you  of  your  purse,  justly  depriv- 
ed of  his  libei'ty,  and  immured  in  a  dungeon — what 
will  you  say  of  him  who,  by  his  exclusive  bitter  spirit, 
and  by  his  habitual  accents  of  unkindness,  robs  all 
around  him  of  their  peace  and  comfort.  And  you 
deem  him  who  takes  the  life  of  a  fellow  being  by  a 
single  stroke,  and  without  torture,  worthy  of  death — 
what  will  you  think  of  him,  who,  by  the  indul- 
gence of  an  evil  temper,  takes  it  not  at  once,  but 
piece-meal — that  wears  and  wastes  it  through  lin- 
gering years  of  torture.  And  yet,  this  he  does, 
who  pays  no  regard  to  those  humble  duties  which 
he  ought  to  practice  daily.  Well  then,  if  it  be  the 
object  of  religion  to  diffuse  peace  and  happiness, 
and  increase  the  real  enjoyments  of  mankind — 
must  you  not  pronounce  him  a  Christian,  who  car- 
ries the  spirit  of  his  master  into  all  the  relations 
and  connexions  of  human  life  ? 

4.  We  have  one  more  illustration  of  our  subject. 
Religion  is  every  where  represented  as  sublime  and 
arduous — great  in  its  consequences,  and  difficult 
in  its  acquisition.  And  where  does  it  seem  more 
so,  than  in  those  virtues  which  belong  to  common 
life.  If  energy  of  character,  firmness  of  purpose, 
promptness  in  action,  patience  in  suflfering — if 
these  are  the  things  which  constitute  true  great- 
ness ;  and  I  were  asked  where  true  greatness  is  ; 
where  human  nature  in  its  brightest  forms  is  found  ? 
I  know  where  I  should  look  for  it.  I  would  not 
seek  it  in  the  tented  field,   as  many  have  done, 
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amidst  the  stir  and  strife  of  arms — for  though  it  he 
a  brave  thing  to  die  bravely,  when  the  sacrifice  is 
required,  yet  this  feeUng  of  self  devotion  here  is 
mixed  and  contaminated  by  vulgar  excitements. 
I  v^ould  not  seek  it  among  those  who  have  stood 
out  from  their  fellow  men  as  the  great  men  of  their 
race — for  I  know  how  their  spirits  have  been  marred 
by  vulgar  ambition  and  a  belittling  vanity.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  when 
all  the  world  are  spectators.  I  would  turn  from  all 
these,  and  look  on  the  walks  of  common  life  ;  and 
there,  among  those  who  aspire  at  nothing  higher 
than  to  be  enrolled  as  the  humble  followers  of  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth,  I  would  find  what  I  seek.  If  1 
could,  I  would  find  the  man,  who  in  all  his  duties, 
humble  though  they  may  be,  is  always  faithful,  in 
the  little  vexatious  circumstances  of  life  is  always 
unrufiled,  in  trial  is  always  patient,  gentle,  aflTec- 
tionate,  speaking  in  tones  of  kindness,  and  acting 
with  a  strength  of  devotion — and  here,  I  would 
say,  are  true  worth  and  true  greatness.  Here  are 
the  best  fruits  of  our  rehgion — Here  is  impress- 
ed the  seal  of  heaven — Here  is  the  man  who  has 
taken  his  weapons  from  the  armory  of  God,  and 
has  put  forth  his  strength,  and  overcome  many 
difficulties,  and  gained  a  glorious  victory.  And  I 
would  feel  as  sure  that  such  a  man  is  a  Christian, 
as  if  I  already  heard  the  voice  which  shall  one 
day  say.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.  He 
has  gained  the  last  ornament  of  his  rehgion ;  he 
already  wears  its  crown  of  glory,  and  he  shall*  en- 
ter into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  Such  is  the  test  of 
true  holiness. 

We  come  then  to  that  plain  simple  declaration 
with  which  we  began,  without  hoUness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord — without  habitual  goodness— 
without  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  we 
owe  to  him,  onr  fellow  men»  and  oorselves — no  one 
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f^an  possess  hi&  favor,  or  enjoy  that  happiness  which 
he  has  provided.  And  there  is  enough,  methinksi 
in  this  plain  simple  declaration  to  make  us  all  that 
we  ought  to  be.  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.  Liook  at  the  nature  pf  the  soul,  and 
that  happiness  which  God  has  provided,  and  is  it 
not  true  ?  When  we  die,  we  have  done  with  all 
that  is  material  and  earthly — All  which  gratified  the 
senses  will  vanish.  There  will  then  no  longer  be 
lips  to  quaff  the  cup  of  pleasure.  The  ear  will  be 
shut  against  the  song  of  intemperate  mirth.  All, 
that  was  once  manly  and  beautiful  in  the  form  and 
feature  goes  down  and  mingles  with  the  dust. 
And  what  is  there  remaining  but  the  naked  soul,  to 
go  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  world  of  fu* 
turity  ?  and  if  that  soul  be  happy,  what  must  its 
pleasures  be  but  those  which  are  intellectual  and 
spiritual  P  It  must  have  resources  within  itself,  or  it 
cannot  be  happy.  It  must  have  within  itself  a 
store  of  good  dispositions  and  pure  affections — a 
capacity  and  a  taste  for  those  enjoyments  which  God 
has  provided,  or  they  can  impart  no  pleasure. 
WitlKNit  these,  God  might  admit  us  to  a  heaven  of 
purity  and  love,  but  what  has  he  to  do  there,  who 
Knows  not  what  purity  and  love  are  ?  God  may  place 
him  among  the  true  worshippers  around  the  throne, 
yet  if  he  be  not  prepared  for  that  assemblage  by  his 
dispositions  and  character,  he  would  wander  there 
a  solitary  stranger — unfriended,  where  sympathy  in 
holiness  is  the  only  bond  of  union — ^thirsting  where 
streams  of  pleasure  are  flowing — miserable  in  the 
midst  of  the  blessed.  We  say  then,  if  a  man  would 
be  happy,  he  must  acquire  the  capacity  to  enjoy. 
And  how  is  this  done  ?  By  holiness  of  hfe — by  a 
faithful  performance  of  those  duties  which  God 
placed  him  here  to  perform — by  gratitude,  love,  de* 
Totion  to  God — ^by  cultivating  a  pure  heart  and  hum- 
Ide  mind — ^by  cherishing  the  dispositions  of  kind^esa 
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and  affection — by  acquiring  and  maintaining  the 
graces  of  the  religion  of  Christ — ^by  a  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing.  There  is  no  easier  road 
to  heaven  than  this — There  is  no  other  way  under 
heaven  by  which  men  must  be  saved. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  God.  We  may  imagine  other  ways 
to  obtain  his  favor,  we  may  try  other  means ;  but, 
in  that  day  when  we  shall  render  our  account,  we 
shall  find  all  else  to  be  worthless.  We  may  hope 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  marriage  feast,  with  oth- 
er qualifications — ^we  may  say  to  our  judge,  in- 
deed, we  forgot  thee  in  life  and  in  health,  but  did 
we  not  call  upon  thy  name  in  the  day  of  sickness 
and  of  death,  and  say,  Lord,  Lord  ?  Then  the  Judge 
will  answer — I  know  you  not — Depart  from  me  ye 
workers  of  iniquity  :  Or,  we  may  say,  I  knew  thee 
to  be  an  hard  and  austere  master ;  and  I  thought 
to  take  some  easier  course  to  do  thy  will.  Then 
shall  the  Judge  say — ^Thou  knewest  I  was  an  hard 
master,  exacting  a  hard  service,  reaping  where  I 
have  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  I  have  not 
strewed  ?  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  been 
the  more  earnest  and  active  and  vigilant.  Take 
from  him  that  has  mispent  his  one  talent,  and 
give  to  him  that  has  improved  his  ten.  Thus  shall 
it  be  in  that  day  which  is  coming,  when  the  voice 
of  the  son  of  man  shall  be  heard,  and  they  that 
sleep  in  their  graves  shall  awake — They  that  have 
done  well  will  arise  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
they  that  have  done  ill  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation. 

I  now  turn  to  you,  my  brother,  who  have  been 
called  by  the  voice  of  this  people  to  be  unto  them  a 
preacher  of  righteousness.  Yours  is  the  honorable 
employment  of  forming  that  holiness  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;  and  here  is  the  scene 
of  your  future  labors.    I  sympathise  with  you  in 
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tiie  conflicting  emotions  which  at  this  moment  fill 
your  mind,  and  would  gladly  suggest  the  means  by 
which  you  may  accomplish  your  great  duty.  But, 
my  brother,  this  is  one  of  the  deep  things  of  God, 
which  it  will  be  the  object  of  your  whole  life  to 
learn  and  practice*  You  will  search  for  it  in  your 
Bible — ^you  will  pray  for  it  in  your  closet — you  will 
labor  for  it  when  others  rest — you  will  watch  for  it 
when  others  sleep.  Go,  then,  my  brother,  to  your 
duties  in  the  fear  and  love  of  the  Lord.  Go,  and 
give  them  the  strength  of  your  intellect,  and  the 
udness  of  your  affection  ;  and  you  shall  learn  the 
way  of  holiness — ^you  shall  see  its  beauty — you 
shaU  feel  its  power.  And  when  you  have  la- 
bored and  taught,  and  the  day  has  declined,  and 
the  shadows  of  night  are  descending,  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  good  conscience  to  your  endeavors  will 
be  your  best  support.  As  you  have  been  faith- 
ful in  dispaising  the  light  of  God's  truth,  it  shall 
enlighten  you  through  the  dark  valley. — As  you 
have  been  devoted  in  inculcating  the  principles  of 
a  lK>ly  religion,  they  shall  guide  you  to  the  presence 
of  the  Lord. 


CHARGE. 


BY  REV.  JAM£8  THOMPSON,  OF  BARRE. 


Mt  Fribitd  AND  Brother, 

By  prayer  and  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  you 
liave  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  gospel  of  his 
Son.  You  have,  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  God,  angels,  and  men,  of 
your  own  free  will  and  accord,  devoted  the  freshness  and  ardor  of 
your  yonth,  the  powers  and  faculties  of  your  mind  and  under- 
standing, the  beat  affections  of  your  heart  together  with  all  your 
attainments  in  knowledge,  to  the  work  of  the  mirUitry,  Yon  art 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  You  are  commissioned  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  high  court  of  Zion*$  Kingt  to  beseech  men  to 
be  reconciled  to  God.  You  are  now  officially  associated  with  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  noble  company  of  his  apostles  as  co-worker  with 
them,  in  promoting  the  benevolent  design,  for  which,  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  our  religion  are  maintained,  and  its  teachers  set  apart — 
an  object  at  once  the  most  simple  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
grand,  which  can  be  conceived  by  the  human  mind — the  salvation 
of  man — ^his  preparation  for  the  happiness  of  heaven  by  forming  in 
him  a  holy  heart  and  character.  Consider  then,  my  brother,  the 
dignity  of  your  vocation.  Consider  to  what  a  glorious  company 
you  are  this  day  joined.  What  an  unspeakable  honor  is  yours,  to 
be  connected  with  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  sublime  work  of 
the  spiritual  emancipation  of  man. 

God  give  you  strength  to  do  as  they  did,  and  honor  you  with 
abundant  success. 

In  performing  the  part  assigned  to  me,  on  this  interesting  and 
solemn  occasion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  ordination  of 
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a  ministers  though  m  Bokmn  act^  yet  like  all  other  religiom  acts,  has 
no  value  in  itself  unless  it  leads  to  afiections,  sentiments  and  conduct 
which  are  worthy  the  Christian,  and  beneficial  to  the  church.  Or- 
dination communicates  no  new  grace — imparts  no  additional  sancti- 
ty— confers  no  new  power  or  authority  in  a  religious  view.  We 
claim  no  authority  oyer  you,  by  the  act  we  are  now  performing  ; 
for  we  are  brethren  in  Christ.  We  cheerfully  recognize  you  as  a 
brother  equal  in  office  with  ourselves— entitled  to  all  the  immunities, 
invested  with  the  high  honors,  and  bound  to  all  the  trying  labors 
and  difficult  duties  jDf  a  fellow .  servant  of  a  common  and  beloved 
Master.  We  would  stir  up  your  mind  to  a  recollection  of  some  of 
the  duties  which  in  the  new  station  and  relation  which  you  have  now 
assumed,  devolve  upon  you. 

Were  I  permitted  to  innovate  on  the  form  of  ordination  among 
u#,  I  would  present  you  with  the  sacred  records  at  the  time  I  sol- 
emnly charge  you,  in  the  name  and  by  the  direction  of  this  ecclesias- 
tical council.  Preach  the  Word. 

As  a  protestant  Christian,  and  a  son  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  you 
will  consider  the  scriptures  and  them  alone,  as  the  only  sure  guide 
of  faith  and  practice.  Referring  you  to  the  instructions  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  especially  the  gospel  for  the  motives  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  you  are  to  discharge  your  ministerial  duties,  and 
to  their  examples  ibr  their  illustration,  I  give  you  my  affection- 
ate exhortation  to  use  the  most  vigilant  endeavors  to  imbue  yonr 
own  mind  with  the  spirit  of  our  Master.  Form  a  sacred  resolution 
honorably  to  support  your  professional  character,  and  as  far  as  yoa 
can,  aecepUtbly  execute  the  labors  of  a  minister  of  Christ  in  this 
place. 

I  charge  you  to  take  heed  to  the  doctrines  you  preach,  and  the 
spirit  and  manner  with  which  you  communicate  instruction  to  the  peo- 
ple of  your  care.  48  to  doctrines,  the  divine  testimony  is  sufficient- 
ly  explicit*  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  but  a  few  of  these  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  religious  principle. 
The  promises  of  God— the  declarations  of  the  prophets— the  preach- 
ing  of  Jeeus  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles  afford  ample  treasures 
whence  you  may  4raw  those  moral  and  religions  instructions  with 
which  yoar  people  need  to  be  sapplied.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  I 
charge  yoii  to  pay  a  respectful  regard  to  the  timpHeity  of  divine 
trnth.  The  endless  labyrinth  of  error  in  which  the  schools  have 
bewiklered  the  church,  began  its  windings  by  giving  a  mystical 
■anse  to  serq^ture.  And  no  sooner  was  this  license  taken  with  the 
wriltSA  word,  than  U  became  iiMrilortoifs  to  find  oat  hidden  and 
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•ecret  meuiingt  of  scripture,  the  diaoorery  of  whieh  anpbjpedtko 
wildest  flights  of  the  heated  imagination.  To  these  schools,  and  to 
such  abuse  may  be  traced  all  those  doctrinca  which  have  robbed  oar 
heavenly  Father  of  every  attribute  which  is  lovely  in  its  nature*  and 
suited  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  goodness.  Lost  in  such  a  maze,  the 
human  mind  became  fruitful  in  doctrines  and  superstitions  which 
are  as  unlike  the  doctrines  of  the  blessed  Jesus  and  his  a|iostles,  as 
were  the  doctrines  and  abominations  of  the  heathens,  the  darkness  of 
which  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  designed  to  remove.  The  essea* 
tiaJ  doctrines  are  plainly  taught  in  that  book.  Their  simplicity,  like 
that  of  "  elder  scripture"  is  as  grand  as  beautiful.  No  subtle  or 
mysterious  dogmas  to  excite  superstitious  awe  are,  on  any  acooual 
to  be  annexed  to  it.  "  It  is  when  unadorned  that  it  is  adorned  tha 
most."  When  stripped  of  all  the  dazzling  accompaniments  by  which 
man  would  give  lustre  to  the  word  of  God,  it  stands  forth  as  Jesus 
walked  in  Judea,  humble,  unpretending,  without  title  or  state,  yet 
with  a  native  mien  of  dignity  and  power  which  overawes  and  ha-  . 
presses.  To  understand  its  true  sense,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
customs,  manners  and  language  of  the  difierent  ages  and  people 
which  that  volume  presents  to  the  reader.  In  order  to  unrlerstaad 
any  other  writings  the  same  regard  and  precaution  would  be  neeea- 
aary.  Let  the  spirit  and  manner  of  your  public  and  private  instruo- 
tions  be  of  that  persuasive  character  which  exerts  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  affections  of  the  heart,  while  instruction  is  communicated  to 
the  understanding. 

To  the  ordinances  of  God's  house,  you  are  charged,  to  be  eon- 
stantly  and  solemnly  attentive.  Be  the  mouth  of  your  people  in 
prayer,  and  bear  the  case  of  the  afflicted  and  those  who  mourn  to 
ihe  throne  of  unchangeable  Compmmon.  You  are  charged  before 
God  and  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  dead 
at  his  appearing  and  kingdom,  preaek  the  teor^,  ihewhaU  %ford  mnd 
nothing  InU  the  y»wd  of  God.  Taka  thia  pearl  of  great  price  and 
preach  its  contents  and  them  alone.  See  that  no  spiritual  legerd** 
main  lead  you  to  creeds  and  human  formularies. 

Distinguish  between  scripture  and  explanations  of  scripture. — 
Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God— «  workman  that  naedetk 
not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

Made  free  with  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  you  will  ever  deem  tmfh 
as  more  important  than  local  orthodoxy — ^the  aeriptures  as  more 
complete  than  any  creed  of  human  composition.  Yon  will  maimaia 
Ibe  right  to  jiyige  for  yoursalf-^to  own  tha  truths  .revealed  to  your 
piudi  and  not,  ihiough  fear  pf  iigargr  to  your  pupularity  or  piaaa,  i 
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eesl  it;  but  will  coDfett  Christ  and  all  you  believe  eonecrning  him,  with 
■M  due  reffard  however  to  hit  own  example  when  he  said,  I  have  manj 
thinirs  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now. 

We  charfife  you  to  oppose  with  your  constant  influence  the  dispo- 
sition of  some  to  separate  from  their  pious  and  virtuous  brethren  oa 
account  of  speculative  differences.  Let  your  charity  towards  othen 
be  as  large  as  you  desire  theirs  to  be  towards  yourself.  Deem  no 
man  or  assembly  of  men  infallible.  Respect  the  wise  and  good,  and 
be  always  watching  for  new  light  to  break  upon  your  mind  and  upon 
the  world. 

Having  been  nursed  in  the  school  of  our  prophets,  we  charge  you 
to  consider  an  acquired  ability  of  teaching  others  as  intimating  an 
obl^fation  to  exert  yourself  in  promoting  what  we  view  to  be  reli- 
gious fnih^  hope  mud  charity.  Use  every  means  of  perfecting  youv 
ideas  of  Christianity.  Meditate  on  its  value,  its  spirit,  its  laws,  its 
sanctions,  its  doctrines,  its  examples  and  its  influence  on  individual 
and  national  happiness.  Reflect  on  its  immediate  and  its  ultimate 
design  to  make  men  holy,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
life.  Strive  to  advance  in  Christian  knowledge.  You  have  not 
now  to  learn  the  eomprehensive  and  progressivecharacter  of  religion. 
Tou  iritl  Indulge  a  q>irit  of  inquiry ,-and  expect  new  discoveries  frotn 
the  stndy  of  the  saered  scriptures.  A  humble,  docile  disposition  will 
afford  the  best  security  against  that  fickleness  which  is  always  ehang* 
ing  withottt  improving.  Consider  yourself  a  learner,  and  not  vainly 
imagine  your  sight  extends  to  the  whole  system  of  divine  truths. 

Aware  that  the  love  of  excitement  is  a  strong  and  oonstltutional 
passton  of  the  human  heart ;  yon  will  stndy  to  regulate  and  feed  it. 
The  system  of  fiiith.  which  you  teach  has  the  most  abundant  sources 
to  gratify  this  propensity  of  our  natures.  Where  can  topics  be  found 
to  throw  an  ecstacy  of  delight-^  thrill  of  pleasure  through  the  soul, 
if  not  In  that  faith  whieh  teaches  the  paternal  eharaeter  of  God  f 
.What  can  tend  to  produce  sudi  an  intensity  of  solicitude,  ecmoeraing 
every  word  of  our  mouth,  every  thought  of  our  heart  and  actk»  of 
our  life,  as  the  doctrine  of  an  impartial  i«tributk>n,  where  we  are  to 
leeetve  exactly  aoeoiding  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body?  Peed  then 
-  tills. principle— encourage  it  by  preaching  the  unadulterated  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  by  preaching  them  with  fervor  and  earnestness^  I 
f^r,  my  brother,  that  the  darkness  and  indifference  which  rest  upon 
the  minds  of  so  many  of  our  hearers  are  the  result  of  that  cloudiness 
.and  apathy  whieh  eovebpe  the  miad  and  preaching  of  the  pastor.  If 
tharaisignoraneeinthapew,  isitaot  boeanse  thersisao  little  koovrl^ 
Isdgean^^neal  in  tbepii^t.'  Whan  tha  preacbei  dwells  upon  nothing 
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but  a  few  oommon  place  topics,  when  ail  the  varied  and  anblime  parts 
of  revealed  truth  are  neglected  for  one  unceaainff  round  of  beaten 
subjects — when  texts  are  selected  from  time  to  time  which  require  no 
study  to  understand,  no  ability  to  expound — when  nothing  is  heard 
from  one  Sabbath  to  another  but  the  same  sentiments  in  the  same 
words,  till  the  introduction  of  a  new  or  original  conception  would 
startle  the  congregation  almost  as  much  as  would  the  introduction 
of  a  spectre,  who  can  wonder  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  con* 
gregation  should  be  tired  of  their  preacher,  and  a  moral  waste  ensue. 

But,  my  brother,  we  hope  better  things  of  you  though  we  thus 
•peak. 

In  preaching  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  our  faith,  and  in  a  soul^ 
stiring  manner  exhibiting  to  your  hearers  the  character  of  our  Saviour 
in  all  its  heaven  bom  loveliness — his  toils  and  labors — his  miracles  of 
mercy— his  prayers  and  tears,  and  his  love  passing  all  understanding; 
on  these  themes  let  your  *'  thoughts  breathe  and  your  words  glow." 
You  will  find  your  own  heart  burn  within  you  and  the  sacred  fira 
will  communicate  from  bosom  to  bosom — the  desire  of  excitement 
will  be  gratified,  and  the  hearts  of  men  will  be  made  better. 

To  enable  you  to  accomplish  thiai  object  you  will  suffer  me  to  ad« 
vise  you  to  cultivate  and  perfect  your  knowledge  of  Puipit  JEhquenee. 
**This  is  a  powerful  instrument,"  says  one, 'Mn  the  hands  of  the 
spirit  to  sanctify  and  save.**  It  is  a  high  and  a  very  desirable  attain- 
ment for  the  Christian  minister— >fbr  every  scribe  who  would  be  well 
instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  The  uUndmrd  vfpvipii  els- 
fuefies  Uiookw  tmumg  tit.  Its  possession  is  not  sought  for  with 
aaffieient  ardor  and  persevering  effort.  Do  yaw  study  to  rise  high 
mmong  the  heralds  who  proclaim  salvation.  Coltivate  and  improve 
the  talent  yon  possess,  and  be  not  only  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
m  this  golden  candlestick,  but  be  thoa  an  Apollos  among  your 
brethren  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard. 

And  now  my  brother,  the  whitened  fields  of  the  Red^mer's  har- 
^rest  extend  in  prospect  beibra  yon.  All  eyes  are  directed  to  the 
ttonntain  of  Zion,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  those  whose  feet  are 
ahod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel— who  bring  good  tidings, 
who  publish  peace  and  pronounce  the  blessing  of  eternal  life.  If 
yon  wonld  finish  your  course  with  joy,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  tha 
grace  of  Ood,  it  is  important  that  yon  give  yourself  wholly  to  these 
things— that  your  profiting  may  appear  to  all. 

You  will  hold  freqvent  coaunnnbn  with  yonr  God—yon  will  teach 
by  exuBple  as  well  as  precept.  Yon  will  endeavor  to  preserve  the 
Uity  of  the  sprit  in  the  bond  of  peace.    Ramember  it  ia  required 
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of  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  liuthlul— that  the  eenrant  of  the 
Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  to  all  men— apt  to  teach— pa- 
tientj  in  meekness  instructing  those  who  oppose  themselves. 

You  will  also  remember,  that  standing  in  the  place  of  the  beloved 
and  venerated  Estabrook,  and  feeling  the  Christian  Catholicism  of 
that  excellent  man — your  predecessor— you  will  remember  that  mnr 
bond  of  union  and  fellowship  is  not  any  speculative  opinion  whatever, 
but  ehariiy  out  oi  a  pure  heart,  and  faith  unfeigned.  This  is  all 
that  good  men— all  that  the  apostles— all  that  Jesus  Chrivt  required 
in  order  to  discipleship.  Tour  duty  is  to  instruct  the  ignorant — re- 
form the  vicious— confirm  the  wavering— uphold  the  w«ak— break 
the  bread  of  life,  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  wfth  all  long  suffering  and 
doctrine*  and  let  humility,  sincerity,  forbearance  and  charity  adorn 
your  lile.  Above  all,  remember  your  entire  dependence  on  him  at 
whose  mandate  all  worlds  were  formed,  all  beings  created,  and  all 
creation  crowned  with  light,  beauty  and  glory. 

I  now  conjure  you,  in  the  language  of  another,  solemnly  and  affec- 
tionately, and  yet  respectfully,  by  all  that  is  to  be  feared  and  loved  in 
JSHmigJUy  Go<^by  all  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  and  gratitude 
in  Jesus  Christ— by  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  piety  and 
virtue — by  all  that  is  to  be  avoided,  and  by  all  that  is  to  be  sought  ip 
the  world  of  spirits,  to  direct  the  best  energies  of  your  nature,  to 
those  high  intellectual,  moral  and  religions  pursuits  which  ak>ne 
are  worthy  the  chief  aim  of  immortal  beiBgs. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOCIETY* 


BY  JtBT.  liUTBBR  WIIiliftOK,  OF  PBTSIMHAM. 


^■B  MMCiatioiif  and  Temembnncei,  awakened  in  our  minds  by 
the  ejtereiaes  of  the  present  occasion,  produce  in  ns  deep,  tender,  and 
ffratefbl  emotions.  We  remember  the  joyful  day,  when  many  of  us 
were  here  assembled  with  the  aged,  afiectionate,  and  devoted  pastor  of 
this  religious  society,  who  now  rests  from  his  labors,  to  dedicate  this 
house  to  the  worship  of  that  Infinite  Being,  who  fills  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  with  his  presence.  We  remember  the  solemn  day,  when 
our  hearts  were  filled  with  sympathy  and  grief;  when  we  were  here 
assembled  to  perform  the  last  painful  duty  of  respect  and  afiection  to 
a  venerable  and  much  loved  minister,  father,  and  brother  in  Christ. 
We  are  also  reminded,  that  we  stand  in  the  holy  place,  consecrated 
to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  services  of  religion  by  the  labors  and 
prayers,  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  tears  and  joys  of  a  faithful  minister 
of  the  Prince  of  peace,  who  is  gone  to  his  reward.  And  we  rejoice 
in  the  belief,  that  his  virtues  live  ih  the  hearts  and  memory  of  an 
afiectionate  people.  We  praise  God,  that  we  this  day  see  his  succes- 
sor, who,  we  trust,  will  come  to  you  <*  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
«  of  the  gospel  of  Christ."  We  praise  God,  that,  by  the  principles 
which  you  have  cherished,  by  your  regard  for  the  honor  of  Christ 
and  the  interest  of  his  rehgion;  your  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  reli- 
gious liberty;  your  prayers  and  efiorts  to  have  continued  to  you  the 
ordinances  and  instructions  of  the  Christian  ministry,  have  thus  far 
been  attended  with  suocessv 

The  oaammity  and  seal  which  you  hava  manifinted  in  the  choice 
and  setdement  oi  a  miaiittrs  an  highly  honorable  to  you  as  a  relt* 
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gioiii  society.  Bat  your  hopet  and  protpectt  depend  on  yonr  proper 
estimate  of  the  advantagee  which  yon  enjoy,  and  on  the  use  which 
you  make  of  them  for  yoorselvet  and  your  children.  The  tranaac- 
lions  and  public  exercises  of  this  day,  in  connexion  with  the  firm 
and  liberal  principles^  which  hare  prevailed  In  your  deliberations, 
when  called  to  act  with  reference  to  the  present  occasion,  are  an 
important  record  in  your  history;  and  they  require  at  yonr  hands, 
duties  and  responsibilities,  which  look  forward,  not  only  to  posterity, 
but  to  the  retribution  of  a  future  worM. 

The  exigencies  of  the  timea— these  timet  of  excitement  and  divi- 
sion; the  innovations  that  have  been  pressing  npon  oa  fVom  every 
quarter  by  the  agency  and  influence  of  those,  who  would  takelrom 
us  our  invaluable  Chriatian  rights;  who  have  been  laboring  to  de- 
stroy the  unkm  and  fellowship,  that  once  existed  between  ministera 
and  churches,  have  demanded  of  you  a  new  purpose  and  course  of 
duty;  have  called  upon  yon  to  "  aland  iaat  in  the  Ubevty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free;"  to  maintain  those  principles  of  order  and 
Christian  fellowship,  which  are  essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 
^  This  duty  you  have  so  far  performed,  as  to  furnish  an  ex- 
ampla  worthy  oi  imitation.  This  duty  is  indispensable.  It  is  not 
to  be  neglected.  It  comm«ida  itself,  as  m4  tiiink,  to  ewetj  man's 
.  reason  and  conacienee  in  the  sight  of  God;  to  every  enlightened 
and  spiritual  mind.  For,  '*  where  the  spirit  of  tha  Lord  is,  there  is 
libeny''"-*-iiberty  to  use  the  powvra  whieh  God  has  given,  in  endeav- 
oring to  understand  and  obey  his  will.  And  it  ia  the  right  and 
indeed  I  may  aay  the  duty,  d[  every  individual,  and  every  religious 
society,  to  assert  and  use  this  liberty,  so  far  as  sliall  be  oonsistettt 
with  those  Christian  righu,  privileges,  and  blessiags,  which  all  shoukl 
freely  enjoy.  Why  shoukl  it  be  an  ofience  to  my  neighbor  or  broth- 
er, for  me  to  interpret  the  scriptures  according  to  my  own  best  judg- 
ment; to  live  as  near  the  rule  which  God  has  given  me  as  I  can;  and, 
upon  my  acknowledging  Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  God,  to  claim  a  place 
among  hie  disciples  in  commemorating  hia  k>ve?  Why  ahould  I,  in 
auch  a  case,  be  charged  with  (ault,  with  crime,  with  unbelief;  and 
be  refused  the  name,  character,  and  leUowship  of  a  Christian?  And 
why  shoukl  it  be  an  oience  to  me,  lor  my  neighbor  or  brother  to  do 
the  same  thing;  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty,  and  to  conaider  himself 
entitled  to  the  aame  character  and  felk>wrikip?  And  why  ahould  he, 
in  such  a  case,  be  regarded  with  anspidon  or  leproaeh? 
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The  enjoytnaniof  tb«^e  Chrktiaa  rights  and  a  tMicd  nf  aid  to  tUa 
priocipla  of  religious  libertyj  are  not  new  in  yoor  hmtofj  as  a  Christ- 
ian sooiety.  They  were  taught  you  by  the  preaching  and  life  of  thai 
venerable  servantof  Christ  whose  ministiy  with  you  was  longs  vso* 
ful,  and  happy;  whose  spirit  and  example,  whose  prayers  and  relir 
gioos  instrnctionj  are  recorded  in  the  b^t  afiections  of  your  hearts. 
A  steadfast  adherence  to  these  rights  and  this  principle,  was  with 
him,  fundamental  and  practical.  They  were  approved  and  iilns^ 
trated  by  the  example  of  his.  whole  life;  but,  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
change,  were  especially  honored  in  the  last  yean  ok  his  ministry» 
apt  only  by  the  greatest  firmness  and  decision,  but  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  agc^  So  great  was  his  regard  for  the  peace  aqd 
ttanqullUiy  of  the  chursh,  his  love  of  Christian  union  and  social  onkfj 
that  he  would  never  snfier  those  principles  to  be  violated,  by  whioli 
alone  these  blessings  are  secured  and  enjoyed*  Honored  will  be  his 
eixample  by  every  friend  of  truth  and  virtue;  and  jwecieas  will  be 
his  memory  to  hvmrj  friend  of  llber^  and  peace* 

"  Some  preach  Christ  of  envy  and  s^e,  and  some  of  good  wilL*' 
You  will  always  rejoice  that  Christ  is  preached.  But  you  will  put 
the  highest  value  upon  that  kind  of  preaching,  which  is  plain,  use- 
ful, practical;  which  prochiims  *<  glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  to  men.''  You  will  derive  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure  and  advantage  from  the  instructions  and  example  of  that  Mm* 
ister  of  Jesus,  who  breathes  the  spirit  of  his  mastsr;  whose  heart  is 
foil  <^  love;  who  .lives  and  acts  ftom  the  influence  of  love  to  all 
Christians  of  whatever  sect;  who  is  always  ready  to  bear  with  their 
infirmities,  relieve  their  neoassities,  correst  their  errors,  and  trsat 
them  with  the  highest  degree  c£  tenderness  and  sfisction;  in  short 
lo  do  them  all  the  good  in  his  power.  What  is  the  knowledge  6f 
all  mysteries,  ike  gift  of  prophecy  or  the  faith  that  removes  moun- 
fains,  in  comparison  with  tiiat  k>v9,  which  is  the  bond  of  uakm 
among  all  the  aineere  disciples  of  Jesus  ?  You  will  Ibrm  your  opin- 
mn  of  the  character  of  minialers  and  others^  not  eo  much  from  what 
yon  consider  the  correctness  of  their  speculations  and  views  upon 
aubjeetaof  contBoversy,  or  the  ^warmth  of  their  zeal;  as  from  their 
himble  and  benevolent  spirit;  the  correetaess  ef  their  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  the  parity  and  CKoellenee  of  their  example. 

Much  issaidattheprsasntday,  by  leaders  and  paiticaas  in  reli- 
gion, of  preaohtng  the  truth;  trnth  in  distiactk>n  fitm  error,  or  tlie 
true  gospel,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  what  th^  ^oasidM'  a  i 
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religioii.  By  Ihii  we  are  to  naderatand  that  tystem  of  religiona  in* 
stroetioo,  which  embraces  more  partietilarljr  the  fiiTorite  or  peealiar 
dogmas  of  a  sect,  rather  than  that  simple,  intcHigible,  practical  sjts* 
tern,  which  produces  the  best  moral  effects,  and  which  is  common  to 
all  sincere  Christians  without  distinction  of  sect  or  name. 

Jesus,  we  know,  **came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the 
tmth;"  to  illustrate  and  enforce  those  moral  and  religious  principles, 
by  which  we  are  enlightened,  purified,  and  saved.  Truth,  made  in- 
leiligrible  to  the  mind,  commending  itself  to  every  man's  reason  and 
conscience,  and  commg  with  |x>wer  to  the  heart,  makes  us  **  fVee 
Ihim  the  law  of  sin  and  death.'*  Truth  Kke  this,  diffusing  its  purest 
light  and  influence  thvoogh  the  soul,  is  the  most  precious  treasure  of 
the  heart.  It  ftires  spiritoal  life,  liberty,  and  peace.  This  is  the 
truth,  which  makM  us  firee;  which  removes  from  us  the  power  of 
piefudice,  and  the  vices  and  disorders  of  the  mind;  which  deKvers  us 
firom  the  debasing  influence  of  ignorance  and  superstition;  fVom  the 
fiital  tendency  of  evil  propensities  and  habits,  and  from  the  bondage 
and  service  of  sin;  which  brings  to  us  the  light,  liberty,  and  happ»- 
ness  of  God's  children. 

Many,  with  whom  you  once  took  sweet  counsel  together  in  coming 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
•11  connexion  with  you  as  a  religious  society,  are  probably  notsatisfl^ 
ed  with  the  views  that  I  have  now  expressed,  and  with  your  viewa 
of  Christian  truth.  In  consequence  of  your  diiferent  vkws  of  tha 
scriptures;  of  Christian  fellowship;  of  the  rights  of  conscience  an4 
religious  liberty;  some  perhaps  may  refuse  to  yon  the  names  and 
character  of  Christians.  They  may  be  ready  to  ^^  that  you  have 
DO  religion;  that  yon  have  become  **  rsprobftte  concerning  the  faith.** 
They  may  speak  ol  yon  in  various  terms  of  tepioach,  and  utter  pra* 
dictions  of  your  short-lived  prosperity,  on  account  of  what  they  con» 
aider  the  fatal  tendency  of  yovr  principles.  But,  if  you  possess  the 
true  spirit  of  your  religton,  the  spirit  of  Christ;  If  yon  have  learned 
of  hiffl»  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  are  governed  by  the 
flsotivee,  restraints,  and  influences  of  his  religion;  if,  by  the  inw^ 
eeaoe,  piety  and  benevolence  of  your  example,  yon  **  let  your  light 
80  shine  befbre  men,  that  they,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  gtorify 
yonr  Father  who  is  in  heaven,"  these  leproaches  can  do  yon  no  hami. 
If  yon  are  hnthful  to  yourselves,  they  irill  have  the  dfect  to  make 
yiou  more  watehfbl  and  elrcmnspect;  and  by  this  means  will  on^ 
•arve  to  strangthen  and  establish  yov  ia  the  essential  principles  and 
best  fruits  of  practical  religion.    Let  the  practical  efficacy  of  yoor 
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princtples  speak  fbr  you,  and  yon  hare  nothtBg  to  fc«r.  This  will 
be  your  armor,  your  defence,  and  your  glory.  "  Take  to  yourselves 
the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the 
evil  day,  and,  having  done  all,  to  stand,"  not  in  your  own  strengths 
but  in  the  strength  of  him,  whose  grace  is  all  sufficient  to  give  yon 
success  and  victory.  And,  however  much  yon  may  be  assailed  with 
weapons  of  reproach  and  persecution,  you  have  always  this  consola* 
tion,  that  <<  it  is  a  small  thing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment;"  for 
*'  he  that  judgeth  you  is  the  Lord." 

You  will  permit  me  here  to  remind  you,  that "  the  weapons  of  your 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual."  Weapons,  in  the  hands  of 
Christians,  used  lor  the  purpose  of  division,  are  caraal;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  union,  are  spiritual.  Divisions  among  Cfaristains,  wei« 
considered  by  Paul,  as  evidence  that  they  were  carnal;  but  union,  as 
evidence  that  they  were  spiritual.  "And  I  brethren  could  not  speak 
unto  you  at  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal;  for,  whereas  there  is 
among  you  envying  and  strife  and  divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal?  For 
while  one  saith  I  am  of  Paul;  and  another  I  am  of  ApolkM;  are  ye 
not  carnal.^"  Among  "  the  works  of  the  flesh,"  which  are  the  fruit 
of  the  carnal  mind,  Paul  speaks  of  "  envyings,  hatred,  variance,  emu- 
latxons,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies.  But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  bng  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek* 
ness,  temperance:  against  such  there  is  no  law.  If  we  live  in  the 
spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  spirit,  endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

The  weapons,  which  you  will  think  it  proper  to  use,  in  defence  of 
your  religion,  and  in  recommending  it  to  the  reception  of  a  candid 
and  intelligent  eommnnity,  sre  arguments,  drawn  from  the  scrip- 
tures, the  works  and  providence  of  God,  and  the  moral  nature  and 
QondltioB  of  man;  humble  and  persevering  prayer;  the  power  of 
persuasion;  the  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity;,  and  the 
purity  and  moral  excellence  of  a  good  life.  These  are  the  only  wea« 
pons  with  which  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity  is  to  be  sustained 
and  advanced. 

I  have  spoken  of  liberal  Christianity.  The  term  liberal,  you  will 
understand,  is  used  by  a  particular  class  of  Christians  to  distinguish 
them  from  others,  who  are  thought  to  be  illiberal  and  exclusive; 
who  have  departed  from  the  ancient  and  commendable  piactice  of 
Christian  and  ministerial  communion.  That  system  of  Christianity^ 
which  claims  to  be  libera^  I  w^i  endeavor  in  a  few  words,  to  place 
before  you. 
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TKa  system,  of  which  I  speak,  includes  those  priBciples  and  iocnl- 
Cfttes  those  virtiies  which  are  common  to  candid,  charitahle,  practi- 
cal Christians  of  all  the  different  sects  in  Christendom.  It  takes  all 
its  encoaragements  from  the  mercy  of  God  through  the  mediation 
of  Jesas  Christ.  It  rests  all  its  claims,  and  its  most  essential  hopes, 
upon  such  moral  and  religions  qualifications,  as  love  to  God,  grati- 
tude and  fidelity  to  Christ,  and  love  to  man.  These  are  its  vital 
principles,  exhibited  in  all  their  useful  and  practical  effects,  by  which 
it  must  stand  or  fall  beA>re  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  the  judgment  of 
•n  inquiring  and  impartial  world. 

This  system  embraces,  in  its  general  principles,  its  spirit,  its  affec- 
tionate and  charitable  regards,  all  who  profess  themselves  the  dis- 
cifto  of  Jesus,  and  whose  character  is  distinguished  by  the  pie- 
ty, humility,  and  benevolence  of  a  good  life.  It  takes  by  the 
hand,  and  receives  into  its  communion,  all  Christians  of  all  sects, 
who,  in  the  eye  of  a  charitable  judgment,  "love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity.''  It  gives  no  countenance  to  discord  and  divi- 
sions among  the  members  of  the  one  body  and  family  of  Christ. — 
It  attaches  more,  far  more  importance  to  those  views  and  feelings, 
those  devotional  exercises,  and  that  course  of  religious  and  moral 
eonduct,  in  which  Christians  agree,  than  to  those  things,  in  which 
they  differ.  It  does  not  delight  in  magnifying  and  perpetuating  dif- 
ferences, that  divide  the  Christian  worid  into  parties.  It  delights 
rather  to  see  these  differences  removed,  buried,  and  forgotten.  It 
would  bring  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  together  in  one  holy  and  vir- 
tuous community.  It  would  have  all  united  in  one  **  faith,  which 
works  by  love;"  and  which  should  bind  them  by  a  common  princi- 
ple of  piety,  benevolence  and  zeal,  to  act  in  concert  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  the  gospeL  This  is  its  spirit  and  tendency,  its  aim  and 
purpose;  and  to  this  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  its  friends  should  be 
continually  directed. 

Ministers  and  Christians  of  an  exemplary  life,  whose  views  upon 
religious  subjects  are,  in  many  important  respects,  diflferent  fVom 
your  own;  and  whose  influence  and  example  discountenance  what- 
ever tends  to  disorder  and  division  in  Christian  societies,  you  will 
not  fail  to  regard  with  courtesy,  candor,  and  charity. 

Should  your  minister  at  any  time,  by  invitation  or  exchange, 
receive  any  of  our  Trinitarian  or  Calvinistic  brethren  to  occupy  his 
place,  to  lead  in  your  public  devotions,  minister  at  the  altar,  and 
place  before  you  the  instructions  and  motives  of  religion,  I  trust 
you  vrill  be  disposed  to  attend  on  their  ministration,  and  profit  by 
their  instruction.    Tou  will  not  be  so  much  for  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or 
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Cephas,  as  to  be  unwIlliDgr  to  hear  any  who  are  fbr  Christ,  and  who 
come  to  you  in  the  order  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  Yon  will  hear 
them  with  candor  and  attention,  and  treat  them  with  that  kindness, 
cordiality,  and  respect,  which  are  due  to  the  ministers  of  our  reli- 
gion. 

You  will  especially  receive  your  own  minister  as  a  blessing 
(Voro  God.  As  he  adminiHters  to  you  the  ordinances  and'  instruct 
tions  of  Christianity,  you  will  attend  diligently  and  faithfully  oa 
his  ministry.  As  he  leads  you  forward  in  the  exercises  and  duties 
of  religion,  and  places  before  you  its  precious  truths,  consolations 
and  hopes,  you  will  follow  him  as  your  guide,  and  will  delight  in 
"  the  work  of  righteousness  which  is  peace,  the  effect  of  which 
is  quietness  and  assurance  forever.''  Although  you  may  wish  your 
minister  to  unite  in  his  character,  the  wisdom  of  the  aerpent  and  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove;  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  every 
thing,  which  has  a  tendency  to  produce  and  cherish  a  spirit  of  con- 
troversy; yet  you  will  cheerfully  allow  him  the  liberty  of  discussing 
religious  subjects,  and  of  Illustrating  and  detending  his  own  views  of 
Christianity,  with  all  the  freedom  and  ingenuousness,  which  become 
the  friend  of  peace,  and  the  lover  of  truth  and  virtue.  And,  while 
you  impose  on  him  no  unreasonable  restraint,  and  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive all  the  light  which  he  can  bring  you  from  God's  word,  yoa 
will  claim  it  as  your  right,  your  privilege  and- duty,  to  examine  and 
Judge  for  yourselves.  You  will  claim  all  the  liberty  which  the  gos- 
pel gives  ynu,  and  acknowledge  no  other  master  than  Christ. 

When  your  minister  comes  to  you  to  express  an  interest  in  your 
general  welfare,  and  to  have  a  part  with  you  in  your  social  en- 
joyments, receive  him  with  frienHship,  confidence,  and  respect. 
When,  in  seasons  of  affliction  he  comes  to  you  in  the  kindness  of 
Christian  sympathy,  to  administer  consolation  to  your  wounded 
spirits,  and  to  sooth  the  anguish  of  your  aching  hearts,  receive  him 
as  a  friend  to  mingle  his  tears  and  prayers  with  yours,  that  you  may 
raise  your  thoughts  to  God;  and  that,  in  the  devout,  calm,  and 
filial  spirit  of  Christian  resignation,  you  may  have  hope  and  real 
and  peace  in  the  God  of  mercy  and  of  love.  When  your  minds  are 
exercised,  and  your  hearts  are  affected  with  religious  anxiety;  with 
deep  concern  tor  your  spiritual  and  immortal  welfare,  go  to  him  aa 
to  a  brother,  who  enters  into  all  your  feelings,  trials,  and  wants; 
look  to  him  as  a  kind  counselbr  and  guide  to  give  you  the  best  ad* 
▼ioe  in  his  power;  to  lay  open  to  you  the  preeioua  truths  and  pro- 
miaea  ol  the  gospel;  to  explain  to  you  the  nature  and  virtvea  of 
llml  rsligioDt  which  naitsa  the  aoul  to  Jesus  in  fttth  mad  lore. 
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Ton  will,  I  hope,  bj  your  united  exBtikm,  itrengtheB  the  hande, 
•ad  eneoanige  the  heert  of  your  iniDiater,  in  the  good  work  to 
which  he  i«  celled  among  yon  at  your  spiritaal  guide,  to  point  out 
to  you  the  path  of  wiadom,  and  to  lead  you  in  the  way  of  peace  and 
everlasting  life. 

At  Christians  younelTes,  you  will  have  regard  to  the  excellent 
advice  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus ;  **  sanctify  the  Lord  Ood  in  your 
hearts,  and  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  roan  that 
•sketh  yon  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  with  meekness  and 
lear;  having  a  good  conscience ;  that,  whereas  they  speak  evil  of 
you  as  of  evil  doera,  they  may  be  ashamed  that  falsely  accuse  your 
good  eonveraation  in  Christ."  And,  "  giving  all  diligence,  add  to 
your  faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  tem- 
perance; and  to  temperance,  patience;  and  to  patience,  godliness; 
and  togodluMBs,  brotherly  kindness;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  char- 
ity: for,  if  these  things  be  in  you  and  abound,  they  make  you  that 
ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  If  ye  do  theae  things,  ye  shall  never  faU;  for  so  an 
entraaca  ahali  be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlast- 
ing Ungdom  of  o«r  Lord  and  SavworJesua  Christ.'* 


APPENDIX^ 


Thb  sodety  in  Athol,  at  whose  reqnett  Um  Ibllowiag  ptrform- 
anees  are  pablished,  feel  thenuelvet  hound  to  eCate  tome  Aets  at* 
tendiogr  the  eettlement  of  their  minister,  without  whieh  some  parta 
of  the  performances  may  not  be  perfectly  understood. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  £8tabrooky  who  deceased  within  the  past  jmit 
was  the  minister  of  Athol  for  Ibrty^two  years.  Durinfir  the  wiioleof 
his  long  ministry,  the  town  were  ttrangera  to  that  disaaioa  and 
party  strife,  which  have  destroyed  the  harmony  and  tranquillity  of 
many  parishes  in  the  commonwealth.  For  their  peace  and  tranquii'^ 
lity,  they  were  in  no  small  degree  indebted  to  the  sound  discretioA 
and  unafiected  liberality  of  their  minister.  He  considered  that  hu- 
mility and  charity  were  indispensable  to  Christianity.  All  clergymeUt 
who  gave  evidence  that  they  considered  the  bible  the  word  of  God« 
were  sare  of  Christian  fellowship  with  him.  Athol  was  neutral 
ground  ;  here  the  Orthodox  and  the  Liberal  clergymen  could  unite; 
Mr.  Eatabrook  exchanged  ministerial  services  with  them  all. 

AfWr  the  decease  of  Mr.  Estabrook,  a  large  majority  of  the  town 
were  desirous  of  settling  a  gentleman  who  should  poesesa  that 
Christian  humility  and  pure  liberality,  for  which  their  late  ministor 
was  so  remarkable ;  they  did  not  doubt  they  should  easily  find  one^ 
who  seeing  the  peace  and  union  which  they  had  enjoyed  during  tha 
ministry  of  Mr.  Estabrook,  would  think  it  a  pleasure,  as  well  aa 
his  duty  to  imitate  that  liberal  intercourse  with  the  neighboring 
clergymen  which  he  had  always  maintained.  They  had  indeed 
heard,  that  there  were  some  clergymen  who  did  not  regard  aa 
Christians,  many  of  the  ministers  with  whom  Mr.  Estabrook  ex- 
changed, and  whom  he  taught  his  people  to  respect,  but  such  men 
they  supposed  were  few.  Under  the  discreet  guidance  of  their  pan* 
tor>  they  not  only  escaped  the  excluaiyo  spirit  of  the  times,  but  were 
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Mtfrnlly  uneontciotti  of  its  fzitteiiee.  Aeoordingly  at  the  first  meet* 
«i]fg  called  (or  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  for  procuring  a  candi* 
date,  all  was  harmony  and  apparent  good  fkith.  A  committee  of 
fire  was  appointed  to  procure  a  candidate  for  settlement ;  four  fifths 
of  the  committee,  as  the  sequel  proved,  were  of  the  orthodox  par- 
ty, although  the  views  of  some  of  them  were  entirely  misappre- 
hended. A  candidate  from  New  Haven  was  engaged,  with  whose 
preaching  no  fkult  was  found,  nothing  was  said  of  parties,  nothing 
of  the  polemics  of  the  day,  nothing  to  which  any  good  man  could 
seriously  object;  he  did  not  appear  to  consider  himself  more  Christ- 
ian than  the  clergymen  in  the  neighborhood ;  he  preached  for  tha 
Rev.  Mr.  Willson  of  Petersham,  thereby  giving  a  tacit  intimation, 
that  with  him  he  was  willing  to  be  on  terms  of  Christian  fellowship. 
The  iidiabitants  began  the  inquiry  '<  will  it  be  expedient  to  give  the 
candidate  a  call  to  settle?"  In  the  mei^  time  some  of  them,  desirous 
ol  knowing  hy  what  principles  ministerial  intercourse  with  the  person 
who  should  be  settled  vrith  them  would  be  governed,  addressed  let- 
ters to  fourteen  clergymen  in  the  neighborhood,  seven  of  whom  are 
called  Orthodox,  and  seven  Libera],  making  the  inquiry;  answers 
ftom  all  the  gentlemen,  save  one,  were  received,  declaring  almost 
unanimously  that  the  Orthodox  will  have  no  intercourse  with  the 
Liberal  clergymen — some  of  the  Orthodox  gentlemen  saying,  "you 
have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  expect  any  sach  exchange  of 
labors.'*  "There  is  nothing  more  surprisin?  than  thst  any  person 
should  desire  or  expect  such  exchangee."  '^Eveiy  man  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  the  Orthodox,  must  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative;"  which  question  related  to  the  exchange 
of  labors  between  the  Orthodox  and  Liberal  clergymen.  All  the 
gentlemen  united  in  this,  that  the  objection  to  exchanges  was 
wholly  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox. 

The  infbrmatwn  thus  acquired,  induced  the  inhabitants  to  think 
it  possible,  that  without  some  caution,  a  gentlemen  might  be  settled, 
whose  ministerial  intercourse  would  not  be  such  as  they  had  been 
•oenstoroed  to  witness  during  the  lifb  of  their  late  venerated  minis- 
ter. The  committee  were  requested  to  ascertain  of  the  candidate 
what  would  be  his  practice  in  relation  to  ministerial  intercourse, 
dioold  he  be  settled.  The  committee  absolutely  declined  making 
any  inquiries  of  that  nature;  the  chairman  declaring  with  much 
aonfidence,  that  such  inquiries  were  improper,  that  they  were  never 
made  in  eooncils,  though  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  distinctly  re- 
collected hearing  that  very  questk>n  made,  urged,  and  by  an  Orthodox 
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clergyman  admitted  to  be  correct,  of  whkh  cooneil  this  tame  chair* 
nan  was  a  member. 

The  inhabitants  thought  the  inquiry  not  only  proper  but  neceaaa* 
ly,  and  requested  the  committee,  if  they  would  not  malce  the  inqui* 
fy,  to  omit  engaging  the  candidate  for  any  number  of  Sabbaths  be* 
yond  the  time  when  the  town  could  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  wishes  upon  the  subjeGt;'to  this  request  die  committee  made 
no  objection;  they  said  something  had  been  said  about  four  Sab- 
baths, and  the  inhabitants  understood  that  no  positive  engagement 
had  been  made^  and  they  expected  that  their  request  would  hava 
been  regarded.  Afler  the  committee  had  separated,  one  of  them 
said,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  candidate  was  engaged 
for  a  number  of  Sabbaths?  **  That  be  was  not  absolutely  engaged 
Ibr  any  number;  that  he  was  told,  a  meeting  was  to  be  had,  and  ft 
was  not  known  whether  he  would  be  wanted.**  It  was  however 
aoon  declared  by  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  that  he  waa 
engaged  for  four  Sabbaths,  which  was  the  extent  of  the  titoe  for 
which  he  could  be  engaged,  as  they  said.  One  of  the  committee  who 
spent  much  of  his  time  with  the  candidate,  said,  "it  would  be  difli* 
cult  keeping  him;  that  nothing  wonkl  be  easier  than  for  any  individ* 
ual  to  drive .  him  off ;"  though  the  event  proved,  that  the  combined 
Toice  of  a  large  majority  of  the  town,  waa  not  sufficient  to  indnoe 
him  to  leave  them,  before  he  had  destroyed  their  peace. 

The  town  however  assembled,  and  by  a  large  majority,  passed 
the  following  vote: 

'*  That  the  town  will  settle  no  man  in  the  ministry  in  the  eongr^ 
gational  society,  unless  he  will  obligate  himself  that  so  long  as  he 
shall  be  the  minister  in  said  society,  he  will  exchange  ministerial  Ian 
bors  with  all  the  congregational  ministers  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
are  of  regular  standing,  and  who  will  exchange  with  him;  and  that 
the  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  candidate  aa- 
cerUin  this  fhct  of  the  candidate,  before  they  engage  him  as  such;*' 

PremtmB  to  the  passing  of  this  vote,  the  chanrman  of  the  commit- 
tee made  a  motion,  **  that  we  hire  the  Rev.  Mr.  ,*^  (the  aaasa 
is  withheld,  fVom  the  consideration,  that  the  time  may  come,  whsii 
the  gentleman  may  wish  that  his  name  had  not  been  made  pnUia, 
in  connection  with  these  ftcts,)  '<  after  the  term  for  which  he  is  e«* 
gaged  shall  expire.'*  Upon  this  motion,  the  town  voted  in  the  neg- 
ative, and  fffkr  the  passing  of  the  vote  copied,  they  voted  to  recon- 
sider the  first  vote,  thereby  leaving  it  with  the  committee,  to  engage 
him,  if  it  could  be  done>  in  accordance  with  the  instmctiott  they  had 
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icceived.  An  additioB  luiving  been  made  to  the  eommittee,  they 
wmited  upon  the  candidate,  and  commnnieated  to  him  their  inatmo- 
tions,  but  he  declined  any  further  engagemeot,  and  gave  his  opinioa 
that  no  gpntlf»man  could  be  engaged  under  such  instructions.  A 
meeting  of  the  town  was  soon  called  to  see  if  they  would  reconsider 
the  Fote  Iboceitiing exchanges.  The  town  voted  to  adhere  to  their 
rote  by  an  increased  majority.  Whereupon  the  candidate,  having 
finished  his  engagement  with  the  town,  engaged  to  preach  with  the 
minority  for  three  months,  during  which  time  he,  with  the  unwea- 
ried exertions  of  some  others,  succeeded  in  jnaking  what  is  feared 
will  be  a  lasting  division,  in  this  before  united  people. 

The  committee  found  no  difficulty  in  engaging  a  candidate  nnder 
the  vote  which  the  town  had  passed,  and  after  having  heard  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moore  seven  Sabbaths,  the  town  voted  unanimously  to 
give  him  a  call  to  settle  with  them.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
settlement  is,  that  "  he  shall  exchange  ministerial  labors  with  all  the 
congregational  clergymen  in  the  neighborhood,  who  are  of  regular 
standing,  and  who  will  exchange  with  him."  A  majority  of  the 
church  seceded  from  the  town,  and  with  others  formed  a  second  so- 
ciety, and  upon  surrendering  the  church  property  to  the  first  church, 
requested  that  a  portion  of  it  might  be  given  to  them.  Whereupon 
the  following  votes  were  passed,  which  the  publishing  committee 
are  permitted  to  copy. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  first  church  in  Athol,  Jan- 
nary  6,  1831: 

**  Voted,  1st,  That  as  an  expression  of  our  desire  for  peace  and 
good  fellowship,  we  present  to  the  church  of  the  Evangelical  so- 
ciety in  Athol,  all  the  disposable  right  we  have  in  the  Sunday  School 
Library  of  the  first  society,  in  amount  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  de- 
livered in  books  selected  from  said  library  at  the  original  price,  sub- 
ject however  to  a  deduction  of  the  proportional  loss,  on  books  not 
returned.    3d,  Scott's  Family  Bible,  five  volumes,  bound.'' 

By  which  votes,  at  least  one  third  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
chnrch  was  presented  to  the  church  of  the  self-atyled  Evangelical 
Bociety. 
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2  Timothy,  iv.  7,8. 

I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  hare  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith  :  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness, which  the  Lord,  the  ri^teous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day. 

Under  the  most  ordinary  circamstances,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  contemplate  the  termination  of  human  life,  but  with 
the  interest  of  a  personal  relation.  It  is  the  end  of  so 
much  that  is  knowa,  and  the  beginning  of  so  much  that 
is  unknown,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  witness,  much  less  to 
approach  it,  without  a  solemn  pause  in  the  current  of  the 
thoughts ;  for  how  nrach  is  crowded  into  this  brief  hurry- 
ing period,  and  what  scenes  await  us  at  its  close  !  —  Then 
coraeth  the  end.  The  account  on  earth  is  terminated. 
No  more  temptations,  no  more  trials,  no  more  conflicts. 
The  battle  is  fought,  and  the  victory  is  lost  or  won ;  the 
race  is  run,  and  the  prize  is  missed  or  gained.  The  past 
cannot  return,  nor  its  decisions  be  reversed.  The  page 
in  its  history  is  written,  and  the  page  in  Gob's  book  of 
Mfe.     And  to  him  who  sat  and  talked  with  us  but  yester- 
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day  with  all  the  familiarity  of  friendship,  the  veil  which 
hides  the  future  is  raised,  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  un« 
seen  world  are  revealed,  —  faith  has  ripened  into  reality, — 
and  hope  into  fruition.  If,  then,  we  were  met  to  pay  the 
last  offices  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  an  ordinary  indi- 
vidual,—  in  the  lofly  speculations  and  solemn  reflections 
of  the  hour  —  in  contemplating  the  loss  of  a  single  mind 
on  the  social  condition  —  in  following  that  mind  in  its 
lonely  path  through  the  dark  valley,  where  all  must  travel, 
to  its  final  home  —  there  would  be  room  for  the  most  in- 
teresting and  awakening  thought. 

But  the  presence  of  this  numerous  assembly —  the  dra- 
pery of  mourning  hung  around  this  church —  the  weeds  of 
wo  in  which  so  many  are  clad  —  the  grief  pictured  on  so 
many  countenances  —  are  indications  that  no  ordinary 
man  lies  before  us ;  that  he,  whom  the  shroud  now  covers, 
was  largely  endowed  by  the  Creative  Spirit ;  has  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  on  the  theatre  of  life  ;  and  in  acting 
that  part,  has  maintained  his  integrity,  and  kept  the  faith ; 
that  he  was  endeared  to  many  hearts,  and  has  left  memo- 
rials behind  him  which  will  not  soon  perish.  May  we 
not  then  pause  a  few  moments,  before  we  deposit  these 
remains  in  the  tomb,  to  contemplate  the  long  and  useful 
life  that  is  just  now  closed,  to  gather  up  the  fading  images 
of  departed  worth,  and,  before  they  have  quite  vanished, 
to  impress  them  upon  our  hearts  ? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft  is  principally  known  abroad, 
and  will  be  known  to  posterity,  as  among  the  distinguish- 
ed advocates  of  religious  freedom  in  New-England.  May- 
hew,  and  Chauncy,  and  Gay  led  the  way  in  vindicating 
the  rights  of  the  human  mind  —  and  he,  above  all  others, 
with  his  cotemporaries,  James  Freeman,  and  Noah  Wor- 
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oester,  now  gone  to  their  rest,  entered  on  their  labors,  and 
carried  on  the  great  work  which  they  had  begun.  He 
was  remarkable,  bejond  any  man  whom  I  have  known, 
for  his  deep>seated  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  mental 
slavery,  and  was  jealoas  with  a  godly  jealousy  of  every 
thing  that  might  interfere  with  the  mind's  entire  freedom. 
He  believed  that  Christianity  was^intended  to  emancipate 
the  soul,  not  only  from  error  and  sin,  but  from  prejudice, 
from  narrowness,  from  the  fear  of  man ;  and  to  impart  to 
it  liberty  to  act,  to  choose,  and  to  follow  iu  convictions, 
wherever  they  might  lead.  And  he  entered  upon  the 
stage  of  life  at  a  time  when  the  great  contest  for  civil 
freedom  was  going  on  —  but  when  he  thought  that  re- 
ligious liberty  was  endangered.  It  is  true  the  period  had 
gone  by  when  the  cross,  fire,  faggots,  the  prison  —  those 
fearful  arguments  to  which  bigotry  had  so  often  resorted  — 
could  longer  be  used ;  —  the  body  was  free  —  but  the  mind 
still  worked  in  chains ;  it  was  pent  up  and  stifled,  and 
could  not  move  towards  the  truth  without  obstructions 
that  almost  crushed  it  Men  had  so  fenced  religion 
around  %ith  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  that  it  could 
not  be  approached  freely.  Legal  persecutions  had  indeed 
ceased,  but  those  quite  as  mtolerable  followed  the  slightest 
whispers  of  dissent  from  established  dogmas.  Not  death, 
but  that  which  the  generous  mind  scarcely  prefers  to 
death — the  censures  and  excommunications  of  ecdesias 
tical  bodies — the  blackening  of  a  good  name  and  the 
blighting  of  fair  prospects  —  the  altered  tone  and  averted 
eye  of  former  friends  —  constant  vexations  in  social  and 
domestic  life,  —  these  were  the  penalties  paid  for  the  love 
and  earnest  pursuit  of  truth.  And  the  venerable  man 
who  lies  before  us,  ever  regarded  the  use  of  these  in 
▼OL.  ZIU.—NO.  148.  !• 
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checking  or  intimidatiQg  the  human  mind,  as  an  enor* 
mous  imposition.  He  ooald  not  abide  the  intolerance 
which  interferes  with  the  soul's  anxious  inquiries  after 
truth  and  duty.  Nothing  moved  him  so  much.  He 
esteemed  civil  liberty  but  a  name,  while  the  mind  was  not 
left  free.  He  thought  the  soeial  blessings  enjoyed  among 
us  of  but  little  avail,  while  this  system  of  mental  slavery 
existed,  and  he  was  ready  to  consecrate  his  life  to  its  re* 
moval.  In  this  cause  he  counted  no  sacrifice  a  hardship, 
and  was  willing  to  labor  early  and  late,  and  with  a  zeal 
and  perseverance  which  could  not  fail  to  be  crowned  with 
iuccess.  Nor  did  they.  Blessed  beyond  mo^t  reformers, 
he  lived  to  witness  the  fruits  of  his  labors.*  They  are 
before  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation  ;  and  they  will 

*  In  the  histories  of  the  revolution  which  has  been  made  in  reli* 
gious  opinions  during  tine  last  half  century>  due  credit,  it  is  appre- 
hended, has  not  been  rendered  him.  In  the  religious  periodicals  in 
which  there  are  )>rofessedly  impartial  accounts  of  the  rise  of  Unita- 
rian Christianity,  no  acknowledgment  is  made  of  his  services ;  he  is 
not  so  much  as  mentioned.  Whereas,  no  man  did  more,  or,  during 
his  lifetime,  was  permitted  to  see  a  more  remarkable  change  than 
it  was  his  privilege  to  witness  In  that  portion  of  New  England,  over 
which  his  influence  particularly  extended.  Dr.  Freeman  has 
been  generally  regarded  as  the  earliest  advocate  of  Uuitarianism  in 
this  country ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  when  he  was  re- 
fused ordination  fty  his  superior  clergy  on  account  of  the  change  in 
his  opinions.  Dr.  Bancroft  had  already  taken  his  position,  —  was  oon* 
suited  by  him  —  had  consented  to  assist  at  his  ordination  over  the 
Society  at  King's  Chapel,  and  was  prevented  only  by  their  dispens- 
ing with  an  ecclesiastical  council  and  adopting  lay  services.  In  the 
cause  of  Christian  liberty  he  has  been  second  to  none.  In  1805,  and 
in  1822,  his  eflbrts,  in  the  convention  of  Congregational  ministers  of 
Massachusetts,  to  arrest   measures,  then  proposed,  which  wert 
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be  acknowledged  by  a  grateful  posterity.  If  there  is  now 
a  shadow  of  Christian  liberty  in  our  own  fair  New-Eng- 
land ;  if  the  different  sects  among  us  have  learned  and 
are  learning  more  and  more  to  respect  each  other;  if  the 
time  shall  come,  as  we  trust  it  will,  when  they  will  strive 
together  to  promote  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  to  build  up  and  adorn  the  Church  universal  — 
for  that  we  are  indebted,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  late 
Dr.  Bancroft,  and  the  venerable  men  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  the  great  contest  for  religious  liberty. 

That  you  may  appreciate  his  character  and  labors,  let 
us  trace  such  facts  in  his  history  as  have  been  preserved, 
and  are  known  to  me.  His  life  was  not  eventful  — theirs 
are  not  generally  so  who  have  done  the  best  service  to 
mankind.  He  was  born  in  Reading,  Mass.,  Nov.  10, 
1755,  and  would,  therefore,  had  he  reached  the  approach- 
ing autumn,  have  arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  He  bek>nged  to  that  class  in  society  from 
which  New-England  has  received  many  of  her  noblest 
and  best  men.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and,  as  he  has 
been  represented,  was  a  man  of  a  strong  and  original 
mind,  whose  conversations  and  modes  of  thinking  had 
much  influence  in  producing  those  habits  of  manliness, 
activity,  and  free  inquiry,  lor  whkh  the  son  was  after- 
deemed  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  are  well  re- 
ipembered  by  our  elder  clergy.  When,  also,  in  1816,  the  attempt 
was  made,  "  to  impose  upon  individuals  and  societies  of  Christians 
the  odious  shackles  of  an  ecclesiastica]  tribunal,"  no  one  sounded 
louder  the  notes  of  alarm,  or  more  earnestly  and  ably  opposed  the 
attempt  A  sermon  which  he  preached  upon  the  subject  passed 
through  two  editions. 
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wards  distingaished.*  His  early  youth  was  spent  in  the 
genial  and  healthful  labors  of  the  field ;  but  when  the 
hour  arrived  for  him  to  select  his  profession,  with  a  re* 
spect  for  learning  which  belongs  to  the  yeomanry  of  no 
other  country,  but  which  is  almost  universal  in  this,  at 
his  own  solicitation,  he  was  **  released  from  the  furrow, 
and  sent  out  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice  to  be  fitted  for 
the  husbandry  of  the  Church,  or  the  honorable  toils  of 
the  state." 

Having  been  prepared  for  college  at  the  grammar 
school,  and,  during  its  temporary  suspension,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  clergyman  in  his  native  town,  he  enter- 
ed at  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated  in  1778.  He  was 
of  the  class  of  which  that  eminent  jurist,  Nathan  Dane, 
and  the  historian  of  Massachusetts,  Judge  Minot,  were 
distinguished  members.  He  survived  all  the  companions 
of  his  early  studies  but  two,  of  whom  one  remains  with  us 
to  this  day,  to  call  to  mind  the  forms  full  of  young  life, 
that  were  around  him  when  he  began  his  career,  and  to 
witness  the  unsparing  havoc  which  death  has  made 
among  them.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  only 
a  very  imperfect  education  could  then  be  obtained  at  the 
best  institution  in  New-England.  It  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  contest.    The  peaceful 

*  **  The  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,"  he  says, 
«*  was  early  taught  me.  While  young,  I  was,  by  my  &ther,  ap- 
pointed reader  to  the  family  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  WUlard'i 
Body  of  Divinity,  a  large  folio,  was  selected  as  my  book.  The  Cate- 
chism I  never  understood  or  loved ;  —  my  mind  revolted  against 
Willard.  I  could  not  assent  to  the  popular  creed,  and  I  well  re- 
member the  throes  of  my  youthful  mind  when  dwelling  upon  re« 
ligious  subjects. ' 
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shades  of  Cambridge  were  disturbed  by  the  din  of  war. 
The  halls  of  the  college  were  converted  into  barracks  for 
soldiers,  and  the  midnight  study  was  exchanged  for  the 
watch  of  the  armed  sentinel.  The  exercises  of  the  pupils 
were  for  long  periods  interrupted,  and  their  education  was 
consequently  very  incomplete.  You  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  this  when  you  call  to  mind  the  general  good  scholar- 
ship of  my  venerable  associate.  His  information  on  most 
subjects  was  exact.  His  knowledge  of  history,  especially 
that  of  our  own  country,  was  extensive,  and  in  his  chosen 
profession  he  was  unrivalled.  He  was  at  one  period  fa- 
miliar with  the  classics,  retained  an  acquaintance  with 
them  to  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  and  readily  quoted 
his  favorite  authors.  He  is  represented  by  his  cotempora- 
ries  to  have  been,  while  at  college,  regular  and  studious  in 
his  habits,  and  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  obviate 
the  disadvantages  with  which  his  collegiate  course  was 
attended.  Still  he  placed  the  standard  of  excellence  so 
high  that  he  ever  spoke  of  his  early  education  as  very 
imperfect  and  subjecting  him,  through  life,  to  great  in- 
convenience. Though  he  had  nothing  with  which  to  re- 
proach himself,  his  feeling  on  this  subject  was  scarcely 
less  strong  than  that  expressed  by  Walter  Scott  in  his 
biography,  when  he  says,  ''  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  recollect  in  manhood  the  opportunities  of  learning 
which  I  neglected  in  my  youth.  Through  every  part  of 
my  literary  career  I  have  felt  pinched  and  cramped  by 
my  own  ignorance,  and  I  would,  at  this  moment,  give 
half  the  reputation  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire, 
if,  by  so  doing,  I  could  rest  the  remaining  part  on  the 
foundation  of  learning  and  science."  Let  the  youthful 
student  beware  how  he  neglects  his  golden  opportunities^ 
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If  he  has  not  sown  in  spring,  and  watched  and  tilled 
through  summer's  suns,  let  him  not  expect  to  reap  in  an* 
tamn. 

After  having  graduated,  the  Subject  of  this  discourse 
was  engaged  for  a  short  period  in  teaching  the  pnbltc 
school  in  Cambridge.  He  pursued  a  short  coarse  in  the- 
ology with  Rev.  Mr.  Haven,  the  clergyman  of  his  native 
town,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1779  ;  and  early  in  the  next  spring,  against  the  ad* 
vice  of  his  clerical  friends,  he  went  on  a  mission  of  three 
years  into  Nova  Scotia.  This  he  ever  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant era  in  his  life.  It  gave  a  hue  and  coloring  to  his 
whole  future  character  and  course.  The  Province,  at  this 
period,  was  the  scene  of  the  wildest  religious  extrava- 
gance. In  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  with  few 
advantages  for  education,  and  no  established  ministry,  the 
flames  of  fanaticism  were  sweeping  over  it;  ignorance  sat 
in  the  chair  of  instruction ;  and  every  form  of  excess  grew 
Without  rebuke,  and  was  excited  and  encouraged  without 
restraint.  Into  the  midst  of  these  evils — the  hoarse  voices 
of  bigotry  groaning  and  screeching  around  him  —  he 
was  thrown,  alone,  inexperienced,  without  advisers,  with- 
out books.  It  was  a  scene  in  which  he  was  compelled  to 
be  vigilant,  and  to  act  with  vigor  and  decision ;  and  he 
had  nothing  but  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  with  which 
to  settle  the  doubts  and  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  anx- 
ious, to  check'  the  excesses  of  the  extravagant,  and  to  kin- 
dle anew  the  smothered  flames  of  sincere  and  manly  devo- 
tion. And  he  always  regarded  it  as  a  school  of  religious 
wisdom.  It  brought  out  the  strength  and  energy  of  his 
character.  It  gave  him  that  quickness  of  apprehension, 
that  promptness  of  decision,  that  firmness  of  purpose,  that 
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untirhig  pereeireraiice  for  which  he  was  afterwards  dUUn* 
gumhecl.  Aod,  m  ly  we  not  add —  it  gave  bim  that  early 
attachment  to  raiionaj  religion,  and  that  unconquerable 
aversion  to  mysticiem,  intolerance,  and  bigotry,  of  which 
he  afforded  frequent  manifestatioiis,  and  which  conlinned 
to  the    asL 

On  his  r^^turn,  in  I783t  be  was  invited  to  supply  the 
pulpitof  (he  church  in  tlii^  town,  then  vacant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sickness  of  the  pa&ior  —  ihe  Rev  Mr.  Mao- 
carty.  The  impression  which  hema^le  was  decided  ;  for, 
the  next  year,  the  pastor  being  removed  by  death,  he  waa 
agaiu  invited  to  preach  ;  the  impression  deepened,  a  large 
body  of  intelligent  and  devoted  friends  gathered  around 
him,  attached  no  less  by  his  cleir  and  sound  views  of 
Christian  truth  and  duly,  than  by  his  frank  and  amiable 
manners ;  and  eventually^  after  several  ineffectual  aitempu 
to  procure  his  settJemeut  over  the  town,  a  second  parish 
was  formed,  and  the  first  of  February,  1786,  he  was  or- 
dained its  pastor.  And  now  a  field  of  duly  opened  before 
htm,  in  some  respects,  new,  and  in  all  respects,  demand- 
itig  the  utmost  prudence,  discretion,  firmness,  self-posses- 
sion and  devotedness,  A  new  era  had  arrived  in  the  his* 
tory  of  our  churches  in  the  interior  o}  New<England.  A 
portion  of  the  Christian  community  had  retired  from  the 
common  body,  and  built  their  altar  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  A  new  assembly  was  gathered  to  worship  God 
in  accordance  with  their  ?iews  of  faith  and  duly*  A 
church  was  lo  be  formed,  and  articles  to  be  framed,  and 
principles  to  be  recognised  by  which  it  should  be  govern- 
ed, and  the  great  ordinances  of  religion  administered.  It 
was  precisely  the  occasion  which  a  generous  mind,  encw 
tad  by  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  religious  liberty,  would 
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have  craved.  It  presented  the  rare  opportunity  of  etn- 
bodying  its  own  best  thoughts  in  the  constitution  of  the 
new  association.  And  with  what  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
liberality,  with  what  a  sacred  regard  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  this  was  done, 
the  records  of  this  church  will  riiow  to  all  coming  time. 
Ponder  this  subject  for  a  moment.  Recollect,  the  views 
of  the  society  at  the  period  of  its  formation  were  decided. 
They  were  Arminian.  They  were  the  views  of  Locke, 
and  Whiiby,  and  Grotius — men  whose  learning  gave  au« 
tbority  to  any  opinions  which  they  might  adopt.  In  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  new  society,  it  would  have  been 
but  natural  for  its  members,  — it  would  have  been  but  in 
accordance  with  the  common  practice,  to  have  embodied 
these  views  in  the  bond  of  their  union,  and  have  made  the 
profession  of  them  the  condition  of  admission  to  Christian 
privileges.  They  might  have  set  them  forth  in  articles, 
and  have  excluded  all  from  the  communion  and  fellowship 
of  the  church,  who  could  not  subscribe  them.  But  he, 
whose  master  mind  may  be  traced  in  all  the  earlier  tranch 
actions  of  the  society,  would  sooner  have  been  burned  at 
the  stake  than  have  infringed  a  hair's  breadth  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  have  laid  a  burthen  on  his  children 
which  they  could  not  bear.  He  was  familiar  with  eccle- 
siastical .history.  He  had  seen  the  truth,  suuk  at  one  peri- 
od in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  gradually  rising,  like  the 
sun,  above  surrounding  mists,  and  growing  brighter  and 
brighter.  Since  the  Reformation  and  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, he  had  seen  each  generation  advancing  beyond  the 
preceding  in  Christian  knowledge,  outgrowing  its  creeds, 
and  arriving  at  more  clear  and  enlarged  views  of  truth  and 
duty.     He  had  seen  the  church  agitated  and  rent ;  its 
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peace  and  harmony  destroyed  by  the  endless  conflict  grow- 
ing out  of  the  written,  established  opinions,  and  the  real 
opinions  of  its  members.  He  believed  it  impossible  for  one 
generation  to  prescribe  opinions  for  another,  and  looked 
upon  all  creeds  and  confesjsions  of  fait h^  whererer  and  by 
whomsoever  imposed,  as  obstacles  to  the  soul's  freedom,  as 
a  snare  to  the  conscience,  —  signed,  they  may  be,  for  sab- 
stance  of  doctrine,  and  professed  vifben  only  half  bdie?ed, 
yet  leading  to  the  worst  sort  of  slavery,  or  to  the  worst  sort 
of  prevarication.  He  Mieved  them  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Prolestanliam^  for,  this  he  regarded  as  a  decJar- 
ition  of  religions  liberty.  He  adopted,  in  his  hearty  the 
great  maxim  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the 
creed  of  Prolestants ;  and,  rejecting  all  others,  this  he 
wrote  to  be  the  guide  of  this  Christian  association  :  —  "  We 
do  hereby  profess  our  firm  belief  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  take  them 
aa  our  sole  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice.'' 
Few,  and  comprehensive  words !  Penned  when  and 
where  th^y  were,^ — at  a  lime  and  in  a  community  in  which 
creeds  and  confessions  were  held  in  peculiar  sanctity, — 
they  indicate  a  mind  singularly  jealous  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  Few,  and  simple  words  1  There  let  them 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  doings  of  this  church  where  he 
placed  them,  and  let  the  enlightened  principles  which  they 
embod  y ,  ever  regu  1  ate  i  ts  proceed  in  gs .  Non  e ,  then ,  sh  all 
accuse  us  at  the  bar  of  God  of  having  thrown  a  stumbling' 
block  in  the  way  of  their  religious  improvement,  by  debar- 
ring them  by  our  creed  from  the  most  hallowed  rite  and 
de  a  rest  pri  v  i !  e  ges  of  on  r  rel  i  glon .  W  h  ate  ve  r  de  fe  c  t  s  els« 
may  be  charged  against  us,  it  shall  never  he  said  that  we 
TOL,  21 II —  wo*  148*  2  •         •    •- 
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have  deliberately  obstructed  the  free  coarse  of  God's  truth, 
or  have  warred  against  the  sacred  rights  of  the  soul. 

In  the  defence  of  the  principles  which  he  thus  assert- 
edy  our  late  venerable  pastor  was  ever  ready  to  engage 
with  the  zeal,  and  ardor,  and  perseverance  becoming  a 
great  and  good  cause.  He  was  their  champion  in  all  suit* 
able  places.  In  associations,  in  conventions,  in  ecclesi- 
astical councils  his  voice  was  raised  in  their  behalf,  and 
he  uttered  his  indignant  rebuke  at  any  attempt  to  violate 
them.  AH,  which  he  did  in  this  cause  cannot  now  be 
known  ;  many  records  of  his  labors  passed  away  with  the 
occasions  which  called  them  forth.  But,  of  the  thirty-six 
separate  publications  which  he  left  behind  him,  several 
are  an  express  vindication  of  religious  liberty,  and  all 
breathe  a  free,  healthful  air  which  could  not  have  beeu 
derived  from  one  whose  love  of  religious  freedom  was  not 
consistent,  ardent  and  sincere.  In  his  two  principal 
works,  —  those  on  which  his  permanent  reputation  will 
rest — the  Life  of  Washington,  published  in  1807,  and  the 
volume  of  Controversial  Sermons,  published  in  1822,  you 
see  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of  the  man.  In  selecting 
Washington  as  the  subject  of  his  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive biography,  he  seems  to  have  been  attracted  by  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  grandeur  of  his  character  and  his  generous 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  No  one  could  have  so 
painted  the  struggles  of  the  chieftain,  or  have  penned  the 
concluding  words  of  that  life,  whose  heart  did  not  throb 
with  a  kindred  emotion.  "  Uniting  the  talents  of  the  sol- 
dier (these  are  the  words)  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
statesman,  and  pursuing,  unmoved  by  difficulties,  the  no- 
blest end  by  the  purest  means,  he  had  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  beholding  the  complete  success  of  his  great  mil- 
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itarj  and  civil  Berrices,  in  the  independence  and  happi- 
ness of  hi3  counlry."  The  ?o]iime  of  sermonii,  you  are 
aware,  contains  a  full   exposition   and   vindication  of  the 

great  principles  and  doctritiei?  of  Christianity  as  he  inter- 
prated  it.  Thevdume  was  published  at  the  request  of  hii 
parishioners,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  religious 
community^  especially  that  portion  which  most  sympathi- 
zed in  their  views  with  the  venerated  author.  It  was 
highly  comraended  in  the  leading  reviews  of  the  day,  and 
was  instrumental  in  settling  many  anxious  impirere  on 
the  firm  hfisis  of  refigious  truth.  The  encotnium  of  the 
elder  President  Adams,  in  a  letter  tot  lie  author,  although 
familiar  to  many  before  me«  is  too  Birong  and  characterise 
tic  not  to  be  repeated-  •*  J  Uiank  you,"  he  says,  '*for 
your  kind  letter  of  the  30iii  Decemlier,  and  above  all,  for 
the  gift  of  a  precious  volume.  It  is  a  chain  of  diamonds, 
set  in  links  of  gold.  I  have  never  read  nor  heard  read,  a 
volume  of  sermons  belter  calculated  and  adapted  to  the 
age  and  country  in  which  it  was  written.  I  have  conver- 
sed freely  with  most  of  the  sects  in  America,  and  have 
not  been  inattentive  to  the  wriiings  an^l  reasonings  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians  and  philosophers;  but  afler 
allf  I  declare  to  you,  that  your  twenty- nine  sermons  have 
expressed  the  Tesult  of  all  my  reasoning,  experience,  and 
reflection,  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  to  me,  than  I 
could  have  done  iti  the  best  days  of  my  strength."  The  last 
publication  of  Dr.  B?incroFt,  preached  three  years  ago,  on 
the  termination  of  lifty  yoar^  of  his  ministry,  is  consonant 
with  all  the  rest.  It  was  delivered  at  a  period,  and  on  an 
occasion,  when  nothing  hut  the  soberness  of  truth  had  in- 
terest for  the  mind.  It  showed  an  intellect  still  strong 
amid  the  iatirmities  of  the  body  ;  that  weight  of  years  had 
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not  abated  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  commanitj, 
nor  the  snows  of  eighty  winters  quenched  the  flames  of 
religioas  freedom  which  were  early  enkindled  in  his  bo« 
flom,* 

From  what  has  been  said,  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  he 
loved  strife,  or  that  his  preaching  was  ordinarily  of  a  po- 
lemic character.  There  is  no  ground  foe  such  an  infer* 
ence.  He  was  accustomed  to  take  a  wide  range  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  and  was  unusually  happy  in  bring- 
ing out  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  passages  of  scripture, 
and  in  giving  lessons  of  sound  and  practical  duty.  He 
was  fervent,  strikingly  appropriate,  and  often  eloquent  in 
prayer ;  and  none  could  habitually  sit  under  his  ministry, 
and  carry  out  his  suggestions  into  the  life,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  general  soundness  of  the  preacher,  and 
finding  themselves  in  the  path  of  religious  wisdom  and  im- 
provement. 

*  He  was  no  bigot ;  but  his  love  of  liberty  was  rational  as  well  as 
ardent.  This  admits  of  ample  proof.  On  disputed  points  of  doctrine> 
he  most  religiously  avoided  giving  a  bias  to  the  minds  of  his  children 
while  they  were  too  young  to  judge  for  themselves.  One  of  them, 
while  yet  of  a  tender  age,  away  from  home,  hearing  much  discus- 
sion respecting  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  wrote  to  him  to 
Inquire  his  views  nn  the  subject.  Instead  of  making  them  known, 
he  sent  the  three  best  treatises  on  the  three  most  prominent  theories. 
Again,  one  day  a  daughter,  during  the  hottest  of  the  contest  between 
the  Liberal  and  Orthodox  parties,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested, 
attracted  by  the  encomiums  she  had  heard,  asked  leave  to  read  Dr. 
Channing*s  Letters  to  Dr.  Worcester  :  —  "  And  have  you  read  Dr. 
Worcester's  Letters,"  inquired  he?  As  she  answered,  no,  with 
some  expressions  of  disparagement  —  "  What,**  said  he,  with  consid- 
erable warmth,  "  are  you  a  daughter  of  mine,  and  do  you  read  only 
one  side  of  the  question ,'  *' 
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The  circumstaQces  of  which  we  have  spoken,  id  which 
our  venerable  friend  was  placed  in  the  begmning,  and 
through  whichy  from  time  to  time,  he  passed,  did  some* 
thing  perhaps  to  form,  certainly  afforded  occasion  for  the 
display  of  a  noble  character,  -—  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  but  with  gratitude  and  affection.  At  first  his 
position  was  peculiar.  He  had  assumed  new  principles, 
and  adopted  opinions  differing,  in  some  particulars,  from 
the  received  opinions  of  the  day ;  and,  as  it  is  the  world's 
wont,  he  was  the  mark  of  much  bitterness,  and  the  storm 
of  prejudice  gathered  around  him.  His  ministerial  breth- 
ren regarded  him  with  coldness  and  suspicion.  He  was 
denied  ministerial  fellowship  and  the  Christian  name. 
He  was  talked  against,  preached  against,  denounced,  and 
shunned  ;  and  for  seven  long  years  pursued  his  almost  soli' 
tary  way  — performing  all  theduties  of  his  office,  warding 
off  calumny,  removing  misrefH-esentation,  explaining,  de- 
fending,—  subjected,  in  a  word,  to  every  species  of  petty 
provocation  ;  and  yet,  through  this  trial,  one  of  the  sever- 
est to  which  the  human  character  can  be  subjected,  he 
passed  unscathed.  Alike  superior  to  frowns  and  flatter- 
ies, unalarmed  by  the  fears  of  the  timid,  unseduced  by  the 
confidence  of  the  presumptuous,  he  calmly  and  serenely 
followed  his  appointed  path.*     And  it   was  a  source  of 

^  *  If  it  were  asked  what  was  the  moat  prominent  trait  in  him,  I 
think  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  would  answer,  his  moral 
courage.  He  was  never  deterred  by  his  fears  from  doing  what  he 
deemed  his  duty.  Nor  was  he  at  all  deficient  in  physical  courage. 
The  battle  of  Lexington  occurred  during  the  college  vacation.  As 
soon  as  the  tidings  of  it  reached  his  native  place,  he  seized  his  mus- 
ket, and,  joining  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  marched  as  a  vdunteerto 
Cambridge  ;  —  but  did  not  arrive  until  the  British  were  safely  en-^ 
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grateful  reflection  to  him  to  the  last,  to  which  he  often 
referred,  that  in  the  darkest  period  of  his  life,  when 
nnkind  and  bitter'  things  were  said,  when  the  storm  of 
calumny  poured  down  apon  him,  no  allegations  of  a  moral 
nature  were  ever  laid  to  his  charge.  A  suspicion  of  re- 
proach never  sullied  the  purity  of  his  character.  And  this 
was  not  because  he  maintained  a  cold  reserve  and  prac- 
tised habitual  concealment.  No  man  was  ever  more  frank 
and  open  than  he.  There  was  a  truthfulness  and  consis- 
tency about  him  which  immediately  impressed  the  mind. 
His  tongue  was  the  index  of  his  heaft.  There  were  no 
subterfuges — no  double  dealings  in  him.  If,  therefore, 
no  charges  were  ever  made  against  his  character,  it  is  be* 
cause  there  was  no  ground  for  charges  ;  there  was  nothing 
in  him  which  he  wished  to  conceal.  Accordingly,  he  was 
ever  regarded  a  fair  and  manly  opponent,  who  scorned  to 
resort  to  petty  artifice,  and  seize  on  unworthy  measures. 
While  he  was  true  to  the  friends  and  the  cause  which  he 

trendied  on  the  hills  of  Charlestown.  Another  instance  of  his  per- 
sonal courage  is  given :  —  During  the  insurrection,  when  the  town 
was  in  possession  of  the  army  of  Shay8»  the  officers  took  the  liberty 
to  billet  themselves  out  upon  the  inhabitants.  It  was  a  period  of 
public  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  few  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  de- 
mands, thus  made  at  the  head  of  armed  troops,  upon  their  hospitality. 
Dr.  Bancroft,  whose  feelings  were  strongly  enlisted  against  the  pop- 
ular movement,  took  his  measures.  He  barred  the  doors  of  his 
house  and  stationed  himself  without,  on  the  door-step.  A  file  of 
officers  was  presently  seen  riding  in  the  <^rection  oi  his  dwelling — 
approached  and  demanded  for  themselves  a  shelter  for  the  night 
He  peremptorily  refused,  told  them  he  regarded  them  as  rebels,  and 
that  they  should  obtain  no  entrance  into  his  house  except  by  violence. 
Impressed  by  the  decision  of  his  tone  and  manner,  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  and  seek  quarters  elsewhere. 
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espoased,  lie  was  analterably  fixed  in  his  opposition  to  the 
cause  which  he  did  not  approve.  Such  sincerity,  integ- 
rity, and  uprightness  could  not  fail  to  produce  their  effects. 
His  traducers  were  silenced  ;  his  opposers  were  won  ;  and 
afterwards,  in  seasons  of  their  perplexity  and  tria],  he  be^ 
came  their  confidential  adviser  and  friend.  And  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  person 
lived,  who  thought  of  him  unkindly,  or  with  any  feelings 
but  those  of  profound  respect.  1  mention  this  as  a  noble 
triumph  of  the  power  of  moral  goodness —  most  honorable 
to  him,  and  full  of  encouragement  to  all.  For,  you  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  those  traits  which  disarmed  pre* 
judice,  and  saved  him  from  reproach,  were  not  the  gi!\  of 
nature,  but  of  education  ;  that  he  was  constitutionally  ar- 
dent in  his  temperament,  and  strong  in  his  passions  ;  but 
by  self-discipline,  he  had  obtained  such  entire  self^ovem- 
ment,  that  he  was  never  taken  off  his  guard,^-could  be  pro« 
▼oked  to  commit  no  indiscretions,  and  thus  give  occasion 
of  offence.  Who,  after  this,  shall  plead  the  strength  of  his 
passions,  and  the  infelicity  of  his  circumstances  in  exten* 
nation  of  his  follies  ? 

But,  our  venerable  Friend  endured  other  trials  and  still 
harder  to  bear.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  some  of  the  choi* 
cest  of  earth's  mold  to  suffer  from  poverty  and  disappoint- 
roent  and  straightened  circumstances.  It  was  so  with 
him.  Soon  after  his  settlement  he  was  married,  and  one 
and  another  was  added  to  his  household ;  and  in  a  few 
jears  a  numerous  family  was  gathered  around  him.  And 
then  his  income  was  small,  and  his  expenses  were  large, — 
and  sickness  entered  his  dwelling ;  and  he  was  so  haras- 
sed and  oppressed,  that,  he  assures  us,  oflen  he  "  could 
with  difficulty  summon  sufficient  resolution  to  prosecute 
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his  professional  labors."  In  tbe  last  of  bis  printed  dith 
courses,  be  has  told  the  story  of  his  privations  and  gene- 
rous sacrifioes  during  the  gloomy  period  of  his  early  con- 
nection with  this  society  ;  how  he  relinquished  a  portion 
of  his  salary,  when  it  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  with  what  infinite  difficulty  he  col- 
lected the  pittance  that  remained.*  But  he  has  not  told 
as  that  during  all  this  period,  when  he  had  but  a  scanty 
board  at  home,  he  supported  an  aged  mother  in  comfort| 
always  reserved  something  for  works  of  charity,  and  sent^ 
from  time  to  time,  portions  of  such  as  he  had  to  those  who 
were  more  needy  than  himself.  No  personal  privation 
could  contract  his  large  and  generous  heart,  and  there 
was  not  a  pulse  that  did  not  beat  with  benevolent  emo- 
lions.  He  has  told  us  of  the  humiliations  and  straights  to 
which  he  was  driven ;  -^of  his  struggles  to  maintain  a  de< 
cent  hospitality.  But  he  has  not  told  us  of  his  domestic 
bereavements,  of  the  early  separation  of  his  children,  of  his 
hopes  in  their  expected  aid,  of  their  death  under  circum- 
stances, strange,  heart-rending,  and  full  of  wo.  Nor  has 
he  told  us  of  the  entire  resignation  —  the  fortitude  —  the 
cheerfulness —  the  calm  trust  in  God,  with  which  all  this 
was  borne;  that  while  the  paternal  heart  was  wrung  with 
anxiety,  disappointment,  and  grief,  he  maintained  bis  won- 
ted serenity,  asking  no  remission  of  his  labors,  locking  his 
sufferings  within  his  own  breast,  checking  no  one's  joy 

*  From  tiiese  remarks  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Bancroft  wa3 
neglected  by  his  parishioners.  No  man  ever  had  warmer  and  truer 
friends.  No  society  ever  clung  to  their  pastor  more  devotedly. 
Had  he  not  been  sustained  by  men  firm  as  adamant,  he  must  have 
sunk.  The  truth  is,  the  society  was  small  —  the  times  were  embar- 
rassed —  and  the  whole  oountry  was  poor. 
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bjihe  expression  of  his  sorrow.  My  hearers,  there  are 
heroes  and  martyrs  besides  those  whose  names  are  emhla* 
zoned  on  the  pages  of  history.  When  the  great  account 
ahall  be  made  up,  I  do  believe,  none  wilS  occupy  higher 
thrones^  none  will  wear  brighter  crowns,  than  many  in  the 
retired  anJ  domestic  walks  of  life,  who,  seeking  not  the 
applause  of  man,  taking  counsel  of  their  own  hearts, 
Enoch-like,  walking  with  God,  amid  the  pressure  of  duly, 
tmid  the  flood  of  sorrow,  lift  up  the  tearless  eye  and  ex- 
elaim,  "my  record  is  on  high  —  I  shall  not  be  moved," 
and  press  onward  to  the  end.  It  is  lime  we  should  un- 
derstand the  value  which  Christianity  attaches  to  these 
silent,  unobtrusive  virtues, ^ — virtues  which  are  the  true 
ornament  of  human  homes  and  hearts,  and  which  never 
ahone  brighter  than  in  him  of  whose  life  we  have  j^poken, 
And  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  leaving  the  right  im- 
pression here,  for  few  among  us  have  seen  him  hut  in  the 
aereue  and  tranquil  evening  of  his  days-  The  compan- 
ions of  earlier  manhood  —  the  witnesses  of  his  struggles 
in  middle  Jife,  are  gone.  One  male  member  of  the  soci- 
ety,  and  two  females  only,  who  had  arrived  at  maturity  at 
the  period  of  his  settlement,  survive.  lie  had  outlived 
almost  all  his  earlier  friends,  and  was  in  the  m'ldsi  of  a 
new  generation.  We  know  him  only  as  the  venerated 
man  whose  form,  so  often  seen  in  his  accustomed  walks, 
bad  become  almost  as  much  associated  with  the  town  as 
its  natural  objects*  We  have  known  him  as  the  much 
loved  father  in  the  ministry  —  trusted  by  those  who  wish 
well  to  our  institutions  —  a  member  of  learned  and  sci- 
entific bodies  — the  presiding  officer  of  many  of  our  lit- 
srary,  religious,  and  benevolent  institutions  and  assocla> 
tions  —  respected  abroad^  —  and  honored  with  the  highest 
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honors  in  his  profession  at  home.*  We  have  known  him 
as  the  cheerful  old  man  whose  venerable  countenance 
awed  the  supercilious,  but  whose  benevolent  smile  assured 
the  most  timid  ;  as  the  kind  and  faithful  servant  of  God» 
whose  image  was  enshrined  in  all  hearts,  who  seemed  to 
stand  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  to  cheer  us  in  this, 
and  allure  us  on  to  a  better. 

Dr.  Bancroft  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  profession  —  occasionally  preaching  —  always 
ready  to  lighten  the  burthen  and  strengthen  the  hand  of 
his  associate  —  to  whom  he  ever  extended  a  more  than 
fatherly  kindness,  and  who  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful 
for  his  long  and  intimate  connexion  with  him,  —  until  the 
last  Sabbath  of  the  last  January  .t    He  was  a  few  times 

*  **  Dr.  Bancroft  was  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Leices- 
ter Academy  for  tbirty  years,  and  long  its  President ;  President  of 
the  Worcester  County  Bible  Society ;  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  from  its  organization  in  1825  to  1836  ;  and  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Piety  and  Charity;  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Worcester  and  Middlesex  Missionary  Society,  after- 
ward merged  in  the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  ;  and  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  from  1816  to  1882 ;  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  member  of  other 
Societies.  His  long  continued  and  persevering  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  education,  contributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
improved  school  system  of  tiie  town.  In  1810  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  University."  —  Lincoln'^ 
ffUtory  of  Woree$ter» 

t  This  was  the  last  time  he  Qfficiated  in  his  own  pulpit.  His  last 
public  service  was  at  the  Hospital,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  preached  there  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  His 
interest  in  the  institution  was  ardent.  **  He  visited  us  frequently,'* 
says  the  distinguished  Superintendent,  **  and  cheered  us  with  his 
ffpod  wishes  aad  benedictions.    He  was  a  most  welcome  visitor  t9 
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perntilted  arierwarda  to  attend  public  worship  in  thk 
house,  and,  doiibtiesg,  flattered  himself  that  with  the  warm 
Bun  and  healthful  breezes  of  spring  he  should  again  re- 
hire. But  spring  came,  and  then  came  with  it  tbat  do- 
mesdc  affliction  which  is  jet  froi^h  in  the  hearls  of  many^ 
and  which  was  felt  as  a  public  calamity.  From  the 
period  of  Mrs.  BancroR's  death  he  was  seen  no  more 
among  us.  The  compaoioD  of  many  years  of  vicissitude 
■was  removed.  The  strongest  tie  which  bound  him  to 
life  was  severed.  He  relinquished  the  expectation  of  re- 
covery, had  no  wish  to  survive,  and  went  to  his  room  to 
linger  and  to  die.  And  now,  my  hearers,  I  wish  it  were 
given  me  to  disclose  all  that  has  occurred  in  that  room 
during  the  last  few  months,  that  you  might  see  whh  what 
cheerfuhiess  and  composure  a  Christian  can  suffer  and 
die.  The  prayer  which  our  venerable  father  so  often  re- 
peated, that  he  might  not  survive  the  possession  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers,  was  granted,  God  be  praised,  his  mind 
was  clear,  and  his  senses  were  entire  to  the  last  moment. 
You  will  bear  me  witness,  many  of  whom  visited  him 
during  this  period,  that  death  and  suffering  were  shorn  of 
their  terrors.  You  seemed  not  entering  a  sick  and  dymg 
room.  Those  tones  of  welcome;  those  inquiries  after  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  absent;  those  little  couriesies 
and  attentions  to  the  w^ants  of  his  visitors,  continued  afler 
the  power  of  utterance  was  denied  him  —  are  not  usual 
with  the  weak  and  dying.  And,  during  the  whole  period, 
amid  many  seasons  of  agonyj  it  Is  not  known  that  a  com- 

ill  our  household  —  so  gentle,  so  kind  in  hi»  feelings,  so  benevolent^ 
10  corilial  in  hn  wishes  for  the  recovery  of  all  who  greeted  him,  that 
they  would  flock  around  him  to  give  their  band  and  Feceive  bii 
bleasiiig/' 
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plaint  escaped  him.  A  smile  continued  to  play  upon  his 
countenance,  and  he  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  his  suffer- 
ing. Per  ARD0A  AD  ASTRA  —  By  a  thorny  path  vat 
mount  to  the  stars^ — Bearing  the  cress,  we  gain  ihe 
crown;  — this  sentiment  he  quoted  on  one  of  my  last  in- 
tervievirs  with  him,  and  on  this  he  acted  throughout. 
And  this  long  period  of  patient  resignation  will  ever  be 
bright  and  clear  in  the  recollection  of  his  surviving 
friends.  But  there  were  occasions  of  more  solemn  inter- 
est. There  are  incidents  and  conversations  living  in  their 
memory,  treasured  among  the  best  legacies  which  he  has 
lefl  them.  Not  that  he  ever  acted  or  spoke  for  effect ; 
he  was  the  last  man  who  would  have  made  a  death-bed 
display  of  his  feelings.  And  I  hope  his  pure  spirit,  if  it 
is  made  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  this  hour, 
will  not  be  offended  by  this  reference  to  scenes  which  I 
cannot  but  feel  are  among  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
1  have  known.  I  have  asked  one  who  witnessed,  to  de- 
scribe one  of  them,  and  I  am  permitted  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  writer.  It  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
sickness,  and  at  the  hour  of  midnight.  <<  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  solemn  scene,"  says  a  daughter,  '*  and  the 
reverence  and  awe  which  pervaded  the  mind,  as  we  lis- 
tened to  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice,  would  be  impossible. 
You  must  remember  the  solemn  hour  of  the  night,  think 
of  the  chamber  as  lighted  by  a  solitary  dim  lamp,  see  the 
hoary  head  laid  on  the  pillow  almost  in  the  repose  of 
death  ;  and,  with  the  feelings  of  children,  watch  the  fleet- 
ing breath  of  an  apparently  dying  parent  After  lying  in 
'  a  sleep  of  soni^e  hours,  he  suddenly  roused,  and  calling  us* 
.  to  his  bed-side,  spoke  of  the  conviction  he  felt,  that  the 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  he  must  leave  us.   *  I 
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do  not  pretend/  said  he,  '  to  look  forward  to  that  solemn 
moment  vvithoat  emotion.  We  cinnot  bid  adieu  to  the 
sceoes  and  objects  vvtj  havti  loved  on  earth  without  pain  ; 
and  the  thonght,  that  we  are  to  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  God  and  account  (or  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  renders  the  contemplation  of  that  event  awful  in 
Ihe  extreme.  But  i  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  who  has 
promised  ne?er  to  forsake  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 
I  have  studied  the  Bible  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his 
character,  and  what  he  reveals  through  Jesus  our  Savior, 
of  the  destiny  of  man,  I  think  I  niay^  without  vanity, 
say,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  precepts  of  the  gospel 
the  rule  of  my  life  and  conversation  ;  and  my  aim  has 
been  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  roe,  by  my  Heavenly 
Father,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  claim  ih-i  merit  of  sinless  obedience;  but 
this  I  do  say,  my  intentions  have  ever  been  to  conform  as 
iar  as  in  my  power,  to  the  bright  example  set  before  us 
by  our  blessed  Savior.  *  *  •  Death  is  the  portal  through 
which  all  must  pass  to  reach  their  home  in  the  Heavens; 
and  the  gospel  alone  sheds  light  on  its  passage,  Happy 
are  they  who  shall  sleep  in  Jesus/  **  Yes,  servant  of  God! 
happy  are  they  too,  who,  at  such  an  hour,  can  bear  such 
a  testimony  as  this.  Sweet  shall  be  their  sleep — joyons 
their  awaking. 

"  Well  doQc  f   wcU  baflt  thou  fought 
The  better  light  — 

for  tins  was  all  thy  care, 

To  stand  appro v*^cl  in  ^Ight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judged  thee  perverse." 


At  a  period  still  later,  also,  deep  into  night,  when,  as 
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was  not  unfrequent,  he  was  denied  the  refreshing  balm  of 
sleep  —  at  one  of  those  moments,  when  the  soul,  awed  by 
the  pervading  stillness,  feels  itself  alone  with  God,  he 
asked  the  daughter  who  attended  him,  to  read  to  him  a 
favorite  hymn.  It  contains  the  reflections  appropriate  to 
an  old  man.  He  listened  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  song  en- 
tered his  soul ;  and,  when  she  came  to  the  words  expres- 
sive of  his  own  peculiar  condition,  he  exclaimed,  beauti- 
ful, elevated,  sublime;  and,  with  an  almost  preternatural 
fervor,  repeated  them,  line  by  line,  as  they  were  read  — 

"  If  piety  has  marked  my  steps, 
And  love  my  actions  formed, 
And  purity  possessed  my  heart. 
And  truth  my  lips  adorned ; 

If  I've  grown  old  in  serving  Him, 

My  Father  and  my  God ; 
I  need  not  fear  the  closing  scene. 

Nor  dread  the  appointed  road." 

No,  venerable  man  !  you-  need  not  fear,  whose  life  has 
been  consecrated ;  who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
your  Maker.  It  is  for  us  to  fear,  who  are  bearing  the 
burthen  of  responsibility  and  duty ;  who  are  yet  engaged 
in  the  dark  conflict  with  the  world  and  with  sin ;  whom 
trials  yet  await,  whom  temptations  yet  assail.  Let  it  be 
our  prayer,  my  friends,  that  we  may  "  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  that  our  last  end  may  be  like  his." 

Still  more  recently  he  expressed  his  entire  acquiescence 
in  the  divine  will,  —  his  readiness  to  go  ;  that  no  fear,  but 
a  calm  and  settled  joy,  attended  him  as  the  event  ap- 
proached. In  this  frame  he  lived,  and  in  this  frame  he 
died.    He  was  released  from  his  sufferings  on  Monday 
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evening,  August  19th,  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  tidings  of  his  death,  quickly  circulated  through 
the  vilfage,  reached  me^  and,  on  eniering  his  Ule  dweli- 
ing,  a  scene  was  presented  sirikingly  impressive.  Death 
had,  indeed,  heen  there,  but  it  was  death  disarmed  of  all 
his  terrors.  There  lay  the  aged  saint,  hh  work  ail  done  ; 
—  and  there  an  infant  of  a  few  months,  his  little  grand- 
child, who  had  deceased  a  few  hours  before;  —  there 
they  lay^ — the  perfected  Christian,  the  sinless  infant, — 
side  hy  side,  —  both  beautiful  in  death.  And  as  I  gazed 
on  tli^  serene  brow  of  the  one  and  the  other,  I  thought, 
perchance,  they  would  bear  each  other  company  to  th© 
upper  world,  I  seemed  to  see  the  aged  Christian,  now 
clotlied  in  the  livery  of  Heaven,  conducting  the  tender 
chdd  to  the  bosom  of  the  lost  and  Joved  whom  he  shall 
there  find^  and  still  engaged  in  his  chosen  work,  in  train- 
ing the  infant  spirit  for  the  sublime  and  everlasting  enjoy- 
ments above.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  our  loss  is  his  gain, 
A  crown  of  glory  awails  him  which  cannot  fade  away. 

**  Why  weep  ye  thuu  for  him,  who,  having  woa 
Ttie  bound  of  Dnaji*s  nppointcd  year?,  at  last. 
Life "^3  blessings  all  cDJoyed,  Ufe^n  labors  done, 
Scj^nely  to  his  final  real  has  passed." 

To  the  bereaved  Children^  Relatives,  and  Friends  of 
the  deceased  —  to  my  ministerial  Brethren  —  and  to  my 
own  heart,  I  would  oQer  the  rich  consolations  of  our  holy 
religion*  We  have,  indeed,  lost  a  much  loved  Father,  it 
safe  Counsellor,  a  sincere  and  long  tried  Friend.  We 
shall  see  his  face — we  shsill  hear  lus  voice,  no  more. 
We  must  mourn;  but  let  us  not  mourn  as  those  without 
hope*     He  is,  indeed,  gone  from  us  ;  but  in  his  ascent  to 
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th^  better  world,  we  may  believe  his  heart  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  those  he  loved.  Let  us  remember  the  words  of 
Jesus  —  "  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I 
said  1  go  to  my  Father.'  He  is  gone ;  but,  has  he  not 
left  behind  the  rich  le  a  y  of  his  life  —  the  memory  of  his 
faithful  public  ministry,  of  his  domestic  virtues,  of  his 
spotless  character  ?  May  his  mantle  fall  upon  us.  May 
we  possess  the  same  fearless  love  of  truth  —  the  same 
unquenchable  desire  to  approve  ourselves  to  our  con- 
sciences,  our  Savior,  and  our  God. 

My  Parishioners  and  friends,  our  aged  Pastor  has 
ceased  from  his  labors.  You  will  no  more  behold  him  in 
the  place  which  he  occupied  in  this  pulpit.  Closed  are 
the  eyes  which  never  looked  on  you  but  with  kindness ; 
cold  the  hand  that  was  never  raised  here  but  to  bless  you  ; 
silent  the  lips  that  were  never  opened  but  to  instruct  you. 
After  many  months'  absence,  you  have  again  followed  him 
to  this  house  of  prayer,  here  to  receive  from  him  one  more 
lesson.  And  were  he  permitted  to  address  you  from  the 
coffin  where  he  lies,  what  could  he  teach  which  he  has 
not  taught  you  again  and  again,  before?  Though  he 
were  to  burst  his  shroud  and  rise  from  the  dead,  what 
could  he  say  but  bid  you  "  Prepare  to  meet  your  God," 
"  Deal  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly,"  "  Live  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight,"  **  Set  your  affections  on  things 
above  and  not  on  the  earth."  What  could  he  say  but  re- 
peat the  words  which  he  uttered  the  last  time  he  address- 
ed you  — "  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying 
the  truth  through  the  Spirit  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the 
brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart, 
fervently."  You  have  come  with  him  to  this  place ;  but 
remember,  you  are  to  follow  him  still  farther  —  to  yonder 


silent  grove  where  we  arc  ?bo«t  to  deposit  him ;  *  an<l 
therffj  in  God's  own  time,  one  by  one,  you  shidi  assem- 
bfe^ — a  silent  congrcgnlion,  and,  with  ihc  companions  of 
liis  youth,  sleep  around,  while  the  Ireea  shall  wa?c,  and 
the  white  monuments  shall  be  reared,  and  the  angels  of 
God  slial!  walch  over  you.  And  again  once  more  yon 
will  meet,  With  the  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number  — 
the  small  and  the  great  —  the  assembly  of  all  ages  and 
dimes.  In  that  great  and  solemn  day,  when  both  min- 
isters and  people  musl  give  an  account,  may  he  be  able 
to  present  all  of  you,  my  friends,  who  ha\*e  heard  his  voice, 
before  the  great  Head  of  the  church  as  the  crown  of  his 
rejoicing. 

My  Hearers,  let  ns  all  remember,  that  "  the  fashion  of 


*  On  Thiiradny,  Au|^*22»  at  3  o'clock,  the  remains  of  Dr.  Bancroft 
were  conveyed  from  his  late  dwelling  to  tlic  Unirarian  Church, 
where  he  had  been  uccuatonied  to  olficiiitc.  The  Church  wa*  hung 
in  bhck,  and  filled  in  every  part  with  a  sympathizmg  audience* 
The  services  commenced  with  &  Birgc,  which  was  fallowed  hy  (he 
reading  of  the  Scripiiires,  and  in  appropriate  Prayer,  by  Dd  Thiiyep, 
of  Lancaster.  The  ISStli  Hymo  or  llie  New  York  coHefdon  was 
then  sung,  and  the  services  coociudctl  with  the  Sermon  by  the  sur- 
viving Pastor,  and  n.  Fnocnil  Anthem.  The  remain*!  were  then  car- 
ried to  the  Rural  Cemoteiy,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  mourning 
parishioners  and  fricDdid,  aud  were  deposited  in  the  beautiful  spot, 
selected  some  months  hefure,  &jid  already  ncenpied  by  membergi  of 
hid  family.  The  uftcrnoou  was  clear  and  tranquil.  As  the  proecs- 
sinn  retired  from  the  gruve,  the  sun,  which  had  iihone  calmly  and 
benignantly  upon  the  Bcene,  was  jnst  sinking  in  fiiH-orbed  light  to 
hia  rcitj  and  the  whole  hemisphere  was  lighted  up,  and  each  cloud 
tinged,  And  each  object  illuminated  with  the  rays  of  parting;  glory*  — 
a  beautiful  emblem  of  the  good  mairs  deprtrture,  who,  leaving  behind 
the  influenec  of  ti  good  life  and  a  bright  example,  still  enUghtenstha 
path  of  the  way-fercr  and  pilgrim »  and  gtiidtsi  him  to  his  home* 
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this  world  passeth  away ;  '^  —  and,  that  "  we  are  but 
strangers  and  pilgrims  here,  as  our  fathers  were  before 
us."  God  grant  that  when  this,  *'  our  earthly  house  shall 
be  dissolved  "  and  crumble  in  the  dust,  **  we  may  dwell 
in  houses  not  made  with  hands,"  in  the  bright  mansions 
of  our  Father  —  "  eternal  in  the  Heavens." 
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Lancastbb,  July  4, 1840. 

Ret.  Aloitzo  Hill, 

Dear  Sir, — In  behalf  of  the  Charch  and  Society  we  would 

thank  you  for  the  impressive  and  eloquent  Discourse  delivered  at 

the  funeral  of  our  late  lamented  Pastor,  and  in  their  name  request 

of  yoQ  a  copy  for  the  press. 

With  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Silas  Thurstoit,  }      n r.i 

Warren  Davis,    >  n^L 
Nath'l  Warner,  ^  ^<"»^«<^«- 


DISCOURSE. 


PSALM  12:  1. 

HEI^P;    LORB,    roa    THE    OODLT    MAN    CEASETH  ;     TOR  THE 
VAITHFUL   FAIL  VBOM   AMONG  THE    CHILDREN   OF    MEN. 

No  language  can  represent  the  transitoriness  of  human 
life  more  forcibly  than  that  which  is  used  in  Scripture. 
Its  emblems  are  found  in  the  frailest  things  in  nature 
and  the  most  uncertain  events  in  human  experience.  It 
is  a  vapor  that  floats  in  unsubstantial  masses  above  us ; 
the  sun  rises,  and  it  vanishes.  It  is  a  shadow  that  passes 
^over  the  valley ;  the  interposing  cloud  goes  by,  and  it 
disappears.  It  is  as  the  flower  of  the  plain  and  the 
grass  of  the  field ;  the  foot  of  the  unconscious  traveller 
tramples  upon  it,  and  it  withers ;  the  scythe  of  the  mow- 
er goes  over  it,  and  it  is  cut  down.  The  Liord  of  life  has 
committed  to  his  servants  his  treasures — ^the  rich  treas- 
ures of  the  mind  and  heart — ^the  means  of  usefulness  and 
virtue  and  happiness,  and  he  may  come,  for  them  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  at  midnight  or  midnoon.  Help, 
Lord,  is  the  desponding  cry  of  the  Psalmist ;  as  if  he 


feared  that  death  in  his  unsparing  progress  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  would  cut  off  all  the  godly  and  cause 
the  faithful  among  the  children  of  men  to  fail. 

And  how  truly  do  the  realities  of  life  correspond  with 
the  representations  of  Scripture.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  vain  show.  We  are  daily  and  hourly  reminded  of  our 
frailty.  We  are  taught  by  each  passing  object  our  inse- 
curity. Where  can  we  go,  in  what  can  we  engage,  and 
not  be  the  associates  of  the  dead  ?  What  means  of 
safety,  improvement,  or  happiness  do  we  possess,  which 
do  not  come  from  them  ?  Think  a  moment.  The  great 
public  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  the  language  which 
we  speak,  the  religion  in  which  we  are  educated,  all 
come  from  the  dead.  How  many  of  the  books  which 
we  read,  how  many  of  the  maxims  and  opinions  of  the 
living,  how  many  of  the  discoveries  in  art  and  science, 
how  many  of  our  public  improvements  and  private  con- 
veniences, how  many  of  the  dwellings  which  shelter  as 
and  the  temples  in  which  we  worship,  are  the  works 
of  the  dead.  How  large  is  their  sphere,  how  wide 
is  their  empire,  compared  with  that  of  the  living.  In- 
stead then  of  being  only  occasionally  reminded  of  the 
dead,  when  their  image  is  forced  upon  the  attention,  we 
have  them  all  around  us,  mingling  in  all  the  scenes  of 
mortal  existence,  providing  for  our  comfort,  filling  for  us 
the  cup  and  spreading  for  us  the  table  of  enjoyment,  and 
contributing  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  morning  and  the 
repose  of  evening. 

Reflect  still  further.  Frailty  is  written  on  the  very 
constitution  of  our  frames.    How  tender  and  susceptible 


are  its  most  important  organs.  The  sting  of  an  insect, 
or  the  slightest  puncture  may  derange  and  destroy  them. 
How  thin  a  covering  protects  the  seat  of  thought  and  in- 
telligence. A  blow  which  a  cliild  might  inflict,  or  a  fall 
to  the  ground  may  disorder  the  brain,  dispossess  reason 
of  its  throne,  and  darken  the  intellect  forever.  Put  your 
hands  upon  your  bosom.  You  may  almost  bathe  them  in 
the  fountains  of  life.  How  slight  a  barrier  prevents  them 
from  forsaking  their  accustomed  channel  and  from  gush** 
ing  out  Close  your  eyes  this  night  in  slumber,  and  how 
near  do  you  approach  the  regions  of  death.  You  lie  as  in- 
sensible to  all  passing  objects,  to  a  living,  breathing  world, 
as  if  you  had  already  entered  there.  Think  also  in  how 
many  forms  and  by  what  various  instruments  the  great 
destroyer  accomplishes  his  work.  The  very  sources 
of  life  become  the  means  of  dissolution.  The  air  which 
you  breathe  is  charged  with  noxious  vapors.  The  water 
which  quenches  your  thirst  is  impregnated  with  poison. 
The  food  which  nourishes  you  carries  pain  and  disease 
into  the  frame.  In  the  complicated  system  of  nature  the 
bane  and  aliment  of  life  are  found  together.  The  means 
employed  to  preserve  existence  become  the  means  of  its 
destruction. 

But  I  feel  that  all  these  considerations  impress  us 
lightly  compared  with  events  like  this  which  has  brought 
us  together.  Within  the  last  few  months  the  sentiment 
of  our  frailty  has  been  forced  upon  the  mind  with  pecu- 
liar frequency  and  power.  Among  the  men  whom  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  reverence  there  has 
been  an  unusual  mortality.    Especially  has  it  been  among 
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the  Liberal  Clergy  of  New  England.  The  breaches  in 
oar  spiritual  Zion  have  been  wide  and  in  rapid  succession. 
Light  after  light  that  shone  long  and  clearly  among  us, 
has  been  extinguished.  It  is  not  yet  a  year  since  we 
deposited  in  the  grave  the  remains  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Bancroft,  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  fearless  de- 
fender of  religious  liberty,  and  for  many  years  at  the 
head  of  the  clergy  of  this  County.  Then  after  a  few 
months  followed  the  excellent  Dr.  Tuckerman,  a  man 
whose  deep  sympathies  led  him  to  consecrate  himself, 
and  wear  away  his  strength  in  administering  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  and  whose  fame  has  spread  wherever  the 
name  of  philanthropist  is  honored  and  good  deeds  are 
held  in  reverence.  In  a  few  days  more  succeeded  Dr. 
Eirkland,  late  President  of  Harvard  University,  the  well 
loved  instructor,  the  accomplished  scholar  and  learned 
divine.  And  before  the  season  of  mourning  has  passed, 
while  the  funeral  dirge  is  yet  sounding  on  the  ear,  another 
champion  of  religion  has  been  called  to  his  account. 
And  under  what  peculiarly  impressive  circumstances! 
As  I  contemplate  them,  I  feel  more  than  ever  a  sense  of 
our  frailty.  A  voice  more  moving  and  instructive  than 
all  our  reasonings  comes  from  that  silent  coffin.  Who  of 
all  this  large  assembly  that  looked  upon  the  cheerful  and 
animated  countenance  of  our  venerable  father  and  friend 
but  three  weeks  ago,  dreamed  that  he  should  never  see 
him  more  ?  Who  contemplated  the  possibility  that  he 
would  never  return  to  his  home  and  his  duties  ?  Who 
was  prepared  for  a  scene  like  this  ?  Though  warned  by 
the  frequent  monitions  of  Providence  and  by  his  advanced 


age,  I  must  confess  when  the  tidings  af  his  death  reached 
me,  they  produced  a  shock  which  I  could  not  but  feel ; 
for  after  he  had  commenced  his  journey,  he  was  so  cheer- 
ful and  active,  he  spoke  to  me  so  confidently  of  his  pros- 
pects, plans  and  hopes,  that  no  sad  forebodings  mingled 
with  our  parting  wishes.  I  had  no  intimations,  no  ap- 
prehensions of  his  danger.  But  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom 
of  God  his  hour  had  come.  The  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  and  could  not  be  delayed.  It  overtook  him  far 
away  from  his  home,  and  he  fell  asleep  among  strangers. 
He  went  from  us  in  the  full  tide  of  enjoyment  and  hopci 
and  he  has  returned,  and  asks  only  for  a  place  in  his  tomb. 

My  Hearers,  while  reflections  like  these  are  crowding 
the  mind,  while  we  are  made  to  feel  as  we  do  not  ordi- 
narily our  insecurity,  and  before  we  deposit  these  remains 
in  the  grave,  it  may  be  well,  it  may  do  us  good,  to  dwell 
a  few  brief  moments  on  the  life  and  character  of  our 
venerable  father  now  gone,  who  for  more  than  forty-seven 
years  has  been  the  minister  of  this  people,  and  has  occu^ 
pied  a  distinguished  position  among  the  clergy  of  New 
England.  Often  has  his  voice  spoken  from  this  place, — 
let  the  silent  record  which  he  has  left  in  our  memories, 
and  which  is  sealed  as  his  account  on  high,  now  instruct 
and  admonish  us. 

Nathaniel  Thateb  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
the  altar  and  for  the  Church.  He  was  a  direct  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  John  Cotton,  the  first  minister 
of  Boston,and  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  there  has  been 
an  unintenupted  succession  of  clergymen  for  nearly  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  amoiig  whom  may  be  found 
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some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Nev  England 
Churches.  He  was  born  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  July  11, 
1769 — a  year  remarkable  for  the  number  of  distinguished 
men  to  whom  it  gave  birth.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Ebe* 
nezer  Thayer,  was  for  many  years  the  respected  minister 
of  that  place.  For  a  long  period  an  officer  of  College, 
the  associate  and  intimate  friend  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  revolution,  professing  a  creed  less  stem 
than  was  usual,  he  was  remarkable  in  his  day  for  his 
learning,  for  the  dignity  and  suavity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  placidity  of  his  temper  and  disposition.  His  mother 
seems  to  have  possessed  much  of  the  energy  which  be- 
longed to  her  family.  Her  father,  John  Cotton  of  New- 
ton, was  celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments, and  especisdly  for  his  various  powers  in  the 
pulpit.  And  we  are  told  that  they  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  hearing  both,  could  trace  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  air,  voice  and  manner,  between  the  grandson 
and  his  distinguished  ancestor. 

His  childhood  and  early  youth  were  passed  under  the 
parental  roof,  where  he  received  those  deep  impressions 
which  saved  him  from  the  levity  of  youthful  inexperi- 
ence, and  which  led  him  to  form  that  perfect  propriety  of 
deportment,  and  seriousness  of  manner,  that  marked  his 
later  years.  At  this  period  he  was  uncommonly  thought- 
ful and  sedate,  and  he  probably  could  not  remember  the 
time  when  the  great  truths  of  religion  did  not  exert  a 
hallowing  influence  over  his  thoughts,  motives  and  con- 
duct. At  a  suitable  age  he  was  removed  to  Exeter 
Academy,  and  was  of  the  first  class  of  pupils  oflered  by 


that  now  venerable  instkution  for  admission  to  our  still 
more  venerable  University.  He  left  this  place  without  a 
stain  upon  his  purity,  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
his  instructor  ]  and  with  brightening  hopes  and  quickened 
zeal  entered  on  the  larger  field  of  collegiate  study.  Here 
he  was  brought  into  intimate  communion  with  some  of 
the  master  spirits  of  his  times.  Emerson  and  Kirkland 
were  his  cotemporaries  and  class  mates.  His  rivals  in  the 
class  room,  his  fellow  laborers  afterwards  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  duty,  he  formed  with  them  a  friendship,  which 
received  no  abatement  until  it  was  interrupted  by  death. 
In  securing  the  affectionate  regards  of  his  fellow  students 
be  did  not  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  Government  of 
the  College,  for  he  was  graduated  with  distinguished  rep- 
utation, filled  for  one  year  the  ofiice  of  Tutor,  and  at  a 
later  period  received  the  highest  honors  in  his  profession 
from  the  same  institution. 

Having  left  College  with  a  mind  disciplined  and  en- 
riched by  diligent  study — what  is  more,  having  passed 
its  ordeal  without  a  touch  or  stain  upon  the  purity  of  his 
character,  immediately  after  commencement  in  1789,  he 
entered  on  the  study  of  Divinity  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Os- 
good of  Medford,  at  the  same  time  as  a  means  of  support 
taking  charge  of  the  grammar  school  in  that  town.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  an 
instructor.  If  there  was  a  man  who  stood  apart  from  the 
dry  technicalities  of  his  profession,  whose  discernment 
and  energy  of  mind  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and  whose 
fearless  independence  prompted  him  to  meet  the  exigen- 
ces of  his  times,  it  was  he.    Those  times  were  fraught 
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with  peculiar  peril  to  the  New  England  Churches.  It 
was  the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  A  deep  sym- 
pathy with  France  in  her  struggle  for  liberty  pervaded 
the  country.  French  philosophy  and  French  infidelity 
were  largely  imported,  and  were  spreading  through  the 
community  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
good  morals.  Voltaire  and  Diderot  and  Tom  Paine  were 
eagerly  read,  and  the  country  seemed  fast  verging  towards 
the  unprincipled  licentiousness  which  prevailed  in  the 
old  world.  And  how  was  this  deluge  of  corruption  to  be 
aiiested  ?  The  arm  of  the  civil  power  could  not  reach 
it.  An  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  could  not 
stop  it.  The  technical  preaching  and  cold  dogmatism  of 
the  times  could  not  prevail  against  it.  It  remained  only 
to  set  aside  the  creeds  of  other  days,  appeal  to  the  great 
pviociples  of  rational  freedom,  review  the  grounds  of 
Christian  faith,  and  shew  that  Christianity  is  consistent 
with  reason,  that  it  is  the  gift  of  love,  and  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  man's  highest  intere9ts  in  this  world  and 
another.  Besides  this,  among  the  better  educated  minis- 
ters a  more  intimate  acquaintance  was  beginning  to  be 
formed  with  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  theologians 
of  England.  Fifty  years  before,  Whitfield  complained 
that  the  clergymen  of  New  England  were  forsaking  the 
good  old  Puritan  writers, and  were  drinking  in  the  heresies 
of  Taylor  and  Tillotson  and  Clarke  and  Emiy  n.  And  now 
Lardner  and  Price  and  Priestly  were  added  to  the  list, 
and  were  diligently  studied  by  those  who  were  preparing 
for  the  sacred  profession.  Accordingly,  a  class  of  divines 
aroee,  distinguished,  not  so  much  for  a  fervid  eloquence, 
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for  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  heart,  or  for  an  indiS" 
crinninate  and  undiscerning  inculcation  of  traditional 
doctrines,  as  for  addresses  to  the  enlightened  understand- 
ing. They  stood  up  for  truth  and  freedom  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  mind.  They  discarded  in  a  great  measure 
the  peculiar  language  of  theology,  and  uttered  tones 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  men.  They  stripped  religion  o( 
its  stern  and  gloomy  aspect,  and  vindicated  its  affectionate 
character,  and  shewed,  more  fully  than,  had  been  done 
before,  its  intimate  connection  with  the  duties  of  common 
life.  They  had  their  mission,  and  wisely  and  faithfully 
was  it  sustained.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  easy 
10  foresee  to  what  class  of  Christians  the  intelligent  stu-* 
dent  in  theology  would  belong.  Dr.  Thayer  was  from 
the  first  a  Liberal  Christian.  The  principles  of  toleration 
were  engrained  in  his  heart.  Aeligion  lay  in  his  mind, 
not  encompassed  with  subtleties,  but  in  a  simple  and 
rational  form.  And,  addressing  himself  to  the  reason, 
judicious  iu  his  thoughts,  never  offending  the  most  fas- 
tidious taste,  possessed  of  a  voice  of  rich,  deep,  and  varied 
tones,  and  a  manner  peculiarly  impressive ;  above  all, 
meeting  by  a  combination  of  powers  the  wants  of  bis 
times,  from  the  moment  he  obtained  a  license,  he  was  a 
decidedly  popular  preacher,  and  was  received  with  wel- 
come into  the  pulpits  of  our  New  England  churches.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  needs  but  be  stated  that  only  a  few 
months  after  his  approbation  he  received  a  formal  invita- 
tion to  settle  in  the  ministry  over  the  Church  worshipping 
on  Church  Green  in  Boston,  afterwards  committed  to  the 
pastcnral  charge  of  his  friend  Mr.  Kirkland.    And  at  a 
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subsequent  period  overtures  were  made  to  himto  occupy 
the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  soon  afterwards  so  ably 
filled  by  his  other  friend  Mr.  Emerson. 

The  first  scene  of  his  ministry  was  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.^ 
where  he  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  delightful  family  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  late  Col.  Timothy  Pickering. 
This  period  was  always  remembered  by  him  with  pecu- 
liar gratification.  It  was  the  bright  morning  of  his 
ministerial  life,  when  the  dew  was  yet  fresh  upon  the 
mountains,  and  before  a  budding  hope  had  withered.  At 
the  end  of  half  a  century,  the  enchanting  scenery  of  this 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  so  famed  on 
the  sad  page  of  history  and  in  song,  was  bright  and  clear 
and  well  defined  in  his  imagination,  as  if  it  had  been  seen 
but  yesterday. 

Fair  Wyoming, 
Although  the  wild  flower  on  thy  niinM  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befal, 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  mom  restore. 

Sweet  land — ^how  do  its  melancholy  story  and  romantic 
groves  rise  on  the  memory !  Among  the  expected  pleas- 
ures of  his  last  journey  was  that  of  again  visiting  the 
spot  where  his  youthful  labors  began.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  never  been  there  since  he  left  it  forty-eight  years 
ago— -that  his  early  friends  were  gone-^that  he  should  find 
himself  among  strangers — ^that  all  would  be  changed  but 
his  heart  towards  this  place  of  his  first  love.  But  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  the  anticipated  satisfaction  was  denied 
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him ;  perhaps  that  he  might  meet  in  fairer  regions,  who 
shall  say  how  many  of  those  friends,  as  the  seal  of  his 
ministry  and  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing. 

In  the  summer  of  1793  he  began  to  preach  to  this  an- 
cient Church  and  Society,  then  under  the  care  of  the 
venerable  Mr.  Harrington.  After  the  usual  term  of  pro- 
bation he  received  an  unanimous  invitation  to  settle  as 
colleague  Pastor,  and  was  ordained  on  the  ninth  of  Octo* 
ber.  And  two  years  after,  he  was  left  by  the  death  of 
his  associate  in  sole  charge  of  this  flock.  The  day  of  his 
ordinatioii  was  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  autumn.  It 
was  the  season  when  in  Indian  lore  the  soft  breezes  were 
believed  to  come  from  the  land  of  spirits,  and  peculiar 
auspices  were  supposed  to  attend  human  enterprises.  It 
was  a  season  of  unalloyed  joy  and  hope  in  the  hearts  of 
this  people.  And  among  the  transactions  of  the  day 
there  was  one  incident,  so  impressive,  so  consonant  with 
the  general  feeling,  that  it  remains  fresh  in  the  recoUec*- 
tions  of  the  aged  to  this  hour.  While  the  youthful 
candidate  was  making  his  vows  at  the  altar  and  was  re- 
ceiving from  his  brethren  and  fathers  in  the  ministry  the 
charge  to  be  faithful  and  true,  the  aged  and  infirm  Pastor 
was  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  languishing  to  which  hfi 
had  for  many  weeks  been  confined.  His  strength  was 
wasting  away  and  the  fountains  of  life  were  drying  up 
within  him.  But  his  work  was  not  quite  done.  One  act 
yet  remained,  and  then  he  was  ready  to  go.  Accordingly, 
when  the  rite  of  ordination  was  over  and  his  youthful 
associate,  invested  with  the  sacred  office,  was  passing  by 
with  the  {MTocession  of  his  parishioners  and  friends,  the 
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old  man  was  borne  to  the  gate  of  his  dwelling,  his  eyes 
dim  with  years  and  his  locks  streaming  in  the  wind,  and, 
there  supported,  he  placed  his  trembling  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  young  Pastor  and  invoked  on  him  the  bles- 
sing of  Heaven.  Almost  in  the  words  of  Simeon  he 
gave  utterance  to  his  emotions.  ''  I  now  die  in  peace. 
I  can  now  go  and  bear  witness  to  my  brother  from  whom 
I  received  this  people,  that  I  leave  them  united,  prospered 
and  happy."  Fortunate,  favored  man,  who  in  dying 
could  bear  such  a  testimony  as  this  !  Happy  the  minis- 
ter who  as  he  reviews  the  past  can  put  his  hand  upon  his 
bosom  and  appeal  there  for  the  sincerity  of  his  motives 
and  endeavors ;  who,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  can  see 
united  with  him  a  large,  prospered  and  affectionate  society, 
and  when  he  is  no  more,  shall  be  gently  laid  in  his  tombi 
while  the  associates  of  other  days,  the  companions  of  his 
youth  and  the  friends  of  later  years,  shall  sleep  all  around. 
Fitting  termination  of  a  relation  among  the  most  inti- 
mate and  endearing  on  earth  ! 

How  far  the  prayer  of  the  aged  saint  has  been  answered, 
how  far  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  his  people  on  that  day 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  history  of  this  Church  and  Society 
and  the  presence  of  this  numerous  assembly  bear  witness. 
That  your  late  Pastor  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession with  an  enlightened  view  of  its  sublime  objects, 
and  with  the  earnest  aim  and  endeavor  and  constant 
study  to  promote  the  truest  interests  of  Christianity  can- 
not be  doubted.  The  methods  which  he  adopted  to 
deoure  his  object  and  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
labors  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  have  enjoy* 
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ed  them,  and  by  Him  whose  piercing  eye  surveys  every 
deed  and  purpose  of  man.  So  retired  is  the  sphere  of 
the  Pastor's  labors,  and  so  much  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  world,  that  his  truest  success  and  best  achiev- 
ments  can  be  but  partially  known.  Like  the  good  man 
always,  apart  from  the  observation  of  men  he  does  his 
principal  work.  His  great  business  lies  amid  the  more 
tranquil  and  retired  scenes  of  life. 

There  unfatigued 
His  ferveat  spirit  labors.    There  he  fights 
And  there  obtains  freah  triamph  o'er  the  worid, 
Aod  never  withering  wreaths,  compared  with  which 
The  laurels  that  a  Cesar  reaps,  are  weeds. 

I  make  no  attempt  therefore  minutely  to  trace  the  course 
and  results  of  his  ministry,  and  analyze  his  character  and 
habits  of  mind.  It  is^  for  those  who  have  known  him  for 
years  and  been  associated  with  him  intimately,  to  speak 
of  h!m  as  he  was,  and  da  full  justice  to  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  will  linger  long  in  the  memory  of 
us  all,  and  which  will  gain  for  him  a  lasting  name  among 
the'  New  England  clergy. 

Among  the  traits  which  could  not  escape  the  attention 
of  any,  and  which  imparted  a  peculiar  coloring  to  his 
habits  of  mind,  affected  his  manners  and  gave  unity  and 
CDDsisteDcy  to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  this  was  remarka- 
ble.—He  was  thoroughly  a  minister.  He  reverenced  the 
sacred  profession.  Its  duties  were  his  delight — its  objects, 
the  crown  of  his  rejoicing.  The  pulpit,  however  humble, 
in  his  view  was  a  post  of  higher  honor  than  a  throne,  and 
the  potttoral  relation  was  second  only  in  intimacy  to  those 
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of  the  fireside  of  home.  He  was  zealous  for  the  honor 
aod  influence  of  the  ministry,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
New  England  Churches  was  dear  to  his  heart.  He  cov- 
eted success  in  the  saqred  profession,  and  his  thoughts, 
studies  and  efforts  were  principally  devoted  to  this  object. 
From  the  first  he  occupied  a  field  of  toilsome  duty,  which 
required  for  its  cultivation  the  strength  of  his  intellect  and 
the  freshness  of  his  affections.  Under  any  circumstances 
the  pastoral  ofUce  demands  habits  of  unceasing  activity. 
Having  a  numerous  congregation  scattered  over  a  large 
extent  of  territory,  he  gave  to  it  the  full  energy  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  He  was  industrious  beyond  most  men. 
He  was  laborious  and  exact  in  his  preparations  for  the 
pulpit.  Although  from  the  variety  and  extent  of  his 
duties  he  was  subject  to  frequent  interruption,  and  was  al- 
most daily  called  from  his  study  to  a  distance  which  oc- 
cupied hours,  the  Sabbath  always  found  him  ready  for  its 
services.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  even  to  a  late  peri- 
od of  his  ministry,  when  in  consequence  of  the  infir- 
mities of  age  and  the  changes  of  his  congregation,  he 
might  with  perfect  propriety  and  perhaps  equal  usefulness 
have  availed  himself  of  his  former  labors,  yet  such  were 
his  notions  of  ministerial  fidelity — ^such  was  his  consci- 
entious abhorrence  of  an  old  sermon,  that  he  seldom 
failed  to  produce  a  new  one.  And  at  the  period  of  his 
death  he  had  written  in  a  fair  legible  hand  nearly  two 
thousand. 

But  the  weekly  preparations  for  the  pulpit  constituted 
but  a  part  of  his  labors.  Living  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  and  without  a  rival  there  for  many  years  as  a  pop- 
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ular  preacher^  he  was  often  called  away  from  home. 
There  could  be  scarcely  an  ordination  even  far  beyond  his 
own  neighborhood  without  him.  On  many  of  these  oc- 
casions he  was  invited  to  preach  and  his  discourses  were 
published.  Of  the  twenty-three  publications  which  were 
issued  by  him  from  the  press,  many  were  of  this  character. 
He  often  exhibited  considerable  ability  in  the  state- 
ment and  developement  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  there : 
was  occasionally  a  strain  of  earnestness,  delivered  in  his 
own  impressive  manner,  that  was  altogether  effective. 
There  are  many  who  will  remember  with  pleasure  the  im- 
pression produced  on  their  minds  by  the  following  passage 
from  a  sermon  delivered  at  an  installation  in  Hubbardston. 
"  What  did  the  world  more  need  than  an  Instructor  to  en- 
lighten them  in  all  the  will  of  God  ;  a  Model  of  undeviat- 
ing  and  spotless  virtue  and  holiness ;  a  Savior  from  the 
present  and  distant  evils  of  moral  corruption  ;  a  Redeem- 
er from  the  power  of  the  grave ;  and  a  Guide  to  direct 
their  upward  course  to  Heaven  and  to  God  ?  Give  me  a 
Savior  who  shall  by  his  gospel  impart  light  to  my  mind, 
purity  to  my  heart  and  tenderness  to  my  conscience. 
Give  me  a  Savior  who  shall  lead  me  by  his  instructions  and 
perfect  example  in  obtaining  a  victory  over  my  sinful  pro- 
pensities, appetites  and  passions.  Give  me  a  Savior  who 
shall  secure  me  in  the  possession  of  a  sure  and  unfailing 
promise  of  the  mercy  of  God,  if  I  am  penitent  and  obedi- 
ent. Give  me  a  Savior  who  shall  lead  me  in  triumpbi 
by  faith  in  him,  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  Give  me  a  Savior  who  by  his  resurrection  from 
the  grave  has  set  before  me  a  proof  of  my  own  resurrec- 
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tioD.  Give  me  a  Savior  in  whom  I  can  confide  when  he 
tells  me  that  in  his  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  and 
that  if  I  am  faithful,  where  he  is  I  shall  be  also.  Give 
me  a  Savior  who  can  teach,  practice,  promise  all  this,  and 
whose  authority  to  reveal  the  promise  is  unquestionably 
established ;  and  I  need  nothing  more  to  constrain  me  to 
acknowledge  that  I  believe  him  to  be  all  sufficient,  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him.'' 
This  extract,  while  it  embodies  his  views  on  a  very  im*- 
portant  doctrine  of  our  religion,  may  be  regarded  iEis  a  fa- 
vorable specimen  of  his  manner.  If  he  never  reached 
the  higher  efforts  of  eloquence,  he  was  always  appropriate 
to  the  time  and  place,  always  judicious  in  the  selection 
of  his  topics,  and  in  this  respect  was  sometimes  eminently 
successful.  When  Lafayette,  as  the  nation's  guest,  made 
his  triumphal  tour  through  the  country,  he  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  Thayer  in  a  manner  peculiarly  happy.  The  ad- 
dress at  that  time  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  as- 
sembled multitudes  that  were  gathered  at  the  spot ;  and 
as  he  concluded  with  these  words,  ^'  It  is  especially  our 
prayer  that  on  that  day  in  which  the  acclamations  and 
applauses  of  dying  men  shall  cease  to  reach  or  affect  you, 
you  may  receive  from  the  Judge  of  character  and  the  Dis- 
penser of  imperishable  honors,  as  the  reward  of  philan- 
thropy and  incorruptible  integrity,  a  crown  of  glory 
which  shall  never  fade,"  the  Veteran  trembled  with  em- 
otion. He  mentioned  at  the  time  how  deeply  he  was 
affected ;  and  years  afterwards  in  the  saloons  of  Parts, 
amidst  the  flattery  of  king  and  courtiers,  and  the  more 
sincere  homage  of  a  nation,  he  was  accustomed  to  refer 
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with  pleasure  to  the  beautiful  scetlery  of  the  banks  of 
the  Nashua,  and  the  heart  thrilling  address  of  the  vene- 
rable minister  of  Lancaster. 

But  there  were  other  demands  upou  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  late  Pastor  of  this  Church.  He  fell  upon 
a  period  of  great  religious  agitation,  and  of  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  New  England  Churches.  The  old  order 
of  things  was  breaking  up,  and  a  new  condition  of  affairs 
was  to  be  established.  Differences  between  minister  and 
people  arose,  and  the  rights  of  each  were  to  be  ascertained 
and  adjusted.  The  great  question  of  religious  liberty 
was  at  issue,  and  was  to  be  settled  on  a  firm  and  imper- 
ishable basis.  During  his  life  time  he  sat  on  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  councils  ;  not  seldom  in  connection 
with  his  venerated  friend,  Dr.  Bancroft.  The  results  of 
these  councils  were  often  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  in- 
volved an  amount  of  labor,  and  did  a  service  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  which  can  be  but  poorly  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  these  subjects,  and  who 
do  not  perceive  the  importance  of  great  principles  in 
Church  polity,  as  well  2^  in  Christian  belief. 

Nor  in  consequence  of  these  numerous  engagements 
abroad  did  he  neglect  the  performance  of  his  parochial 
duties  at  home.  There  was  scarcely  a  week  in  the  year 
in  which  a  half  day  was  not  given  to  subjects  connected 
with  the  education  of  the  young.  He  was  attentive  to 
all  the  details  of  public  instruction  in  the  town.  And 
the  Sabbath  School — an  institution  of  recent  establish- 
ment, so  wont  to  be  frowned  upon  by  the  aged  as  aa 
innovation  upon  the  practices  of  the  fathers,  was  cordially 
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sustained  by  him,  an^  fostered  with  an  enthusiastic  de-- 
votion  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  youngest  and  most 
ardent  of  his  brethren.  In  the  more  appropriate  offices 
of  his  profession,  he  was  prompt,  impartial  and  exact. 
When  he  was  able,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  humblest 
and  most  obscure  individual  in  his  parish  ever  desired  his 
attendance  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  sorrow  in  vain. 
It  might  be  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  town — amid 
the  burning  heats  of  summer  or  the  pelting  storms  of 
winter,  under  the  pressing  weight  of  other  duties,  in  do- 
mestic bereavement,  in  infirmity  of  body  and  weariness  of 
mind — ^yet  there  he  would  be,  in  the  chamber  of  sickness 
and  by  the  bed  of  death,  to  administer  the  last  admoni- 
tions, consolations  and  offices  of  religion.  If  he  did  not 
always  bring  home  to  the  conscience  of  the  erring  the 
power  of  religious  truth,  he  knew  how  to  speak  words  of 
comfort  to  the  heart  stricken  and  desponding.  The  aged, 
the  poor,  the  burthened,  they  whom  none  else  would 
pity  or  care  for,  found  in  him  a  prompt  benefactor  and 
sjrmpathlzing  friend.  And  among  the  many  whom  his 
sqdden  death  has  plunged  in  grief,  there  are  none  who 
will  sh^d  more  bitter  tears  than  the  destitute,  the  enfee« 
bled,  the  widowed  and  childless,  the  forlorn — who  sit 
apart  in  their  solitary  places,  and  remember  that  they 
shall  no  more  see  his  countenance  or  hear  his  voice 
among  them. 

Nor  was  our  venerable  Father  without  traits  of  a  more 
domestic  and  personal  character.  His  hospitality  was 
large  and  generous.  It  extended  to  all,  like  the  aged 
elms  around  his  mansion.    His  doors  were  thrown  widely 
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open  ;  and  the  friend  and  the  stranger  were  invited  to 
sit  at  his  table  and  repose  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  roof. 
To  the  inmates  of  his  dwelling  he  was  kind  and  consid- 
erate. B7  many  once  occupying  a  circle  around  his  fire- 
side, now  scattered  over  the  land  in  places  of  dignity  and 
responsibility,  his  influence  will  be  felt  to  the  latest 
period  of  their  lives.  Some  of  their  wisest  maxims  and 
some  of  their  best  impulses  they  may  trace  to  the  uncon- 
scious impressions  which  he  was  enabled  to  leave  upon 
their  minds.  His  placid  countenance  is  associated  with 
their  earliest  and  most  fixed  resolves — his  voice  going  up 
in  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  with  their  most 
hallowed  religious  feelings.  And  in  the  more  intimate 
relation  of  husband  and  father  he  was  gentle  and  aflfec- 
tionate.  The  playful  companion  rather  than  the  severe 
governor  of  his  children — ^their  ready  confidant  from  their 
tender  years,  his  influence  was  like  that  of  the  rising  sun 
and  falling  dews,  constantly  vivifying  and  refreshing.  In 
a  word,  he  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  never  offending 
against  the  most  rigid  rules  of  propriety  abroad,  sweet- 
ening home  by  the  presence  and  exercise  of  the  Christian 
graces,  endearing  his  friends  by  his  constant  kindness, 
attracting  strangers  by  his  undeviating  politeness  and 
affability. 

Dr.  Thayer  enjoyed  a'^green  old  age.  Although,  with 
a  single  exception,  the  oldest  minister  in  the  State  having 
the  sole  charge  of  a  parish,  he  continued  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ministerial  functions  with  undiminished  ardor  and 
with  few  interruptions  to  the  last.  At  length,  debilitated 
somewhat  by  the  labors  of  the  past  spring,  three  weeks 
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ago  to-day,  he  commenced  a  journey  ifor  the  pleasures  of 
relaxation  and  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  day  be* 
fore  he  had  stood  where  I  now  stand,  and  administered 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  supper  to  an  unusual 
number.  The  spectacle  of  so  many  children  and 
youth,  oflfered  and  offering  themselves  in  the  holy  rites  of 
our  religion,  touched  his  heart.  It  was  a  season  of  un- 
mingled  satisfaction  ;  and  he  frequently  referred  to  it  as 
the  happiest  in  his  life.  He  began  his  journey  under 
favorable  auspices,  and  every  hour  was  enjoyed.  The 
almost  uninterrupted  clearness  of  the  sky,  the  fragrance  of 
the  air,  and  the  richness  of  fields  and  forests  through  which 
he  passed,  brought  a  glow  of  health  to  his  cheek  and 
animation  to  his  spirits.  Every  object  attracted  his  at- 
tention —  every  scene  awakened  his  interest.  He  gazed 
with  wonder  on  the  improvements  around  him,  and  spe- 
culated as  a  Christian  on  that  portion  of  the  country 
through  which  he  was  passing.  After  spending  a  week 
of  pleasure  and  improvement  at  Saratoga  Springs,  be 
pursued  his  course  by  easy  stages  towards  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  and  was  arrested  by  death  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  June  23,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  day  before  had  been  spent  as  he  would  desire  to 
have  done  it  had  he  foreseen  that  it  would  be  his  last. 
Large  portions  of  it  had  been  occupied  in  most  interest- 
ing conversations  on  religious  subjects  with  fellow  trav- 
ellers, which,  if  they  leave  no  lasting  impression  upon 
their  minds,  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the 
daughter  who  was  his  companion.  In  the  evening  he  re- 
tired at  his  usual  time  and  in  his  usual  health;  and  no  in- 
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timations  were  given  of  the  veiled  events  of  the  coming 
hour.  But  the  messenger  of  death  had  been  sent  and 
was  already  on  liis  way — and  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
and  in  a  strange  city  he  came — and  the  aged  pastor, 
familiar  with  his  form,  perceived  that  his  hand  ^as  upon 
bim,  and  felt  his  cold  breath  upon  his  cheek,  but  his 
presence  and  power  created  no  alarm.  Without  a  mur- 
mur or  a  sigh  of  discontent  he  yielded  to  the  decisions  of 
an  unerring  Providence)  and,  serene  and  cheerful,  awaited 
the  final  issue.  His  mind  was  never  clearer,  or  his  heart 
warmer.  His  thoughts  were  among  his  family  and  the 
people  whom  he  loved—"  Give  them  my  dying  love," 
said  he  to  the  daughter  whose  privilege  it  was  to  stand 
by  his  bedside.  "  Tell  them  I  cheerfully  submit. — I  die 
in  the  faith  I  have  preached. — I  die  in  peace  and  in  the 
hopes  of  the  gospel."  It  was  all  that  he  could  say ;  and 
then  in  accordance  with  his  oft  repeated  prayer  that  he 
might  not  survive  his  usefulness  or  the  possession  of  his 
powers — that  he  might  not  die  a  lingering  and  painful 
death, — ^he  sunk  to  his  rest  as  calmly  and  gently  as  an 
infant  into  its  slumbers.  And  they  who  were  there  that 
night  and  witnessed  that  death,  although  but  strangers  the 
day  before,  and  of  a  faith  differing  from  his  own,  took 
note  and  said  "a  good  man  has  fallen."    And 

Who  shall  weep  when  the  righteous  die  ? 

Who  shall  mourn  when  the  good  depart  ? 
When  the  sonl  of  the  godly  away  shall  fly, 

Who  shall  lay  the  Iom  to  heart  ? 

He  has  gone  into  peace ;  he  has  laid  him  d^wn 
In  deep  till  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 
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And  he  shall  awake  on  that  holy  morn 
Where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 

To  the  afflicted  Widow,  Children,  and  Relatives  of 
our  departed  father  I  would  present  my  most  heartfelt 
sympathy.  My  friends,  it  may  seem  almost  unnatural, 
that,  at  this  season  when  the  face  of  nature  is  exhibiting 
such  tokens  of  cheerfulness,  and  such  large  provisions  are 
made  for  human  happiness,  your  hearts  should  be  unable 
to  vibrate  with  the  general  joy — ^that  this  sudden  darkness 
should  have  come  on  all  your  prospects — that  an  affec- 
tionate  husband,  an  indulgent  parent,  a  valued  associate 
should  have  been  torn  from  your  embrace.  But  it  is  not  an 
enemy  that  hath  done  this.  It  is  the  wise  discipline  of 
a  Father  that  loves  you.  Ye  believe  in  God.  Ye  believe 
also  in  Christ.  Let  not  your  hearts  then  be  troubled. 
Remember  the  words  which  he  uttered  while  he  was 
with  us:  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 
There  dwell  the  good,  relieved  from  the  toils  and  bur- 
thens of  this  mortal  existence.  And  husband,  children, 
sisters,  friends,  I  trust,  are  there,  for  I  behold,  and  lo  a 
great  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number  of  all  nations 
and  kindred  and  people  and  tongues.  And,  ask  you 
what  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes,  and 
whence  come  they?  These  are  they  who  have  come 
out  of  much  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Was  it  not 
meet  that  he  whom  you  mourn  should  drop  his  earthly 
covering  and  put  on  the  immortal  robes  ?  And  could  you 
have  desired  for  him  a  less  painful — a  more  peaceful 
change?    Comfort  yourselves,  my   friends,  with  these 
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reflections.    Let  the  hopes  of  our  religion  be  in  you  and 
abound. 

My  Brethren  and  Fathers  in  the  Ministry.  The  pres- 
ent year  will  be  marked  in  the  annals  of  our  Churches. 
How  many  of  the  pillars  of  our  Zion  have  fallen  >  How 
many  of  our  associates  and  friends  have  departed  !  The 
fathers,  where  are  they  ?  Gone  are  they  to  render  their 
account.  The  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of 
men.  The  voices  of  the  aged  and  venerable  are  hushed* 
The  loved  forms  that  used  to  rise  up  before  us  have  dis- 
appeared. Their  last  invitations  and  warnings  have  b^en 
given.  Their  last  prayers  in  earthly  assemblies  have 
been  oflfered.  And  can  it  be  so  ?  When  we  look  upon 
the  tranquil  face  of  nature — ^upon  the  material  world 
retaining  its  wonted  aspect — upon  the  uninterrupted  out- 
goings of  the  morning  and  the  unfailing  returns  of  the 
evening,  we  can  scarcely  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
change  that  has  passed  over  us.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  place  where  fervent  devotions  have  been  wont  to  go 
up  and  lessons  of  grave  instruction  to  be  given ;  whea 
questions  of  difficulty  arise  and  counsels  of  wisdom  are 
needed ;  when  we  pass  the  dwelling  where  kindness  and 
hospitality  reigned  and  hear  no  word  of  welcome  from 
accustomed  lips,  then  do  we  realize  indeed  that  a  change 
has  come  and  that  they  who  were  with  us  are  not. 
They  are  gone.  But  we,  my  brethren,  are  yet  spared, 
and  have  a  work  to  do.  Whether  our  ministry  shall  be 
longer  or  shorter,  let  us  not  be  anxious  to  enquire.  But 
while  sin  is  in  the  world  and  temptations  abound — while 
souls  that  might  attain  to  angelic  excellence  are  besotted 
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and  enslaved  by  low  worldly  habits — ^while  men  and 
women  with  capacities  for  immortal  and  ever  increasing 
happiness,  Esau  like,  are  casting  from  them  the  treasure 
for  a  present  gratification  or  gain,  we  must  work, — and 
though  faint  and  weary,  we  must  still  work.  Onward 
then,  my  brethren,  in  a  holy  resolve  and  endeavor.  Re- 
member, the  season  for  spiritual  toil  is  brief.  The  day  of 
grace  is  hastening  to  a  close.  The  shadows  of  night  are 
coming  down  from  the  mountains.  He  lives  longest  who 
accomplishes  most.  Watch  ye,  then,  stand  fast  in  the 
faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong. 

My  Brethren  of  this  Church  and   Society.     By  the 
event  that  has  called  us  together  you  have  sustained  a 
loss  which   you  only  can  appreciate.     The  light  which 
has  shone  in  this  place  for  nearly  half  a  century  is  er- 
tinguished.    The  voice  which  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  is  silent.     The  heart  that  beat  in  unison  with 
your  own  has  ceased  to  throb.     The  countenance  that 
was  welcome  to  your  dwellings  is  fixed  in  death.     The 
guide  of  this  people  and  the  pastor  of  this  flock  is  now 
to  occupy  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  tomb.     At  this 
solemn  hour,  how  many  tender  recollections  must  rush 
into  your  minds.     With  how  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  life  is  his  image  associated.   On  many 
of  you,  when  you  were  too  young  to  be  conscious  of  the 
act  yourselves,  when  parental  devotion  in  the  hour  of 
fervent  gratitude  and  hope  offered  you  to  the  service  of 
God  and  Christ,  his  hand  sprinkled  the  waters  of  baptism 
and  his  lips  invoked  a  blessing.     When  in  later  years  you 
again  approached  the  altar,  he  welcomed  you  to  the  table 
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of  our  Lord  and  broke  uttto  you  the  bread  of  life.     When 
you  have  come  to  this  place  of  sacred  instruction  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath,  he  has  stood  here  and  dispensed  to 
you  the  great  lessons  of  truth  and  duty.     He  has  been 
with  you  in  joy  and  sorrow,  sanctioned  by  his  prayers 
your  nuptial  vows,  soothed  by  his  sympathies  your  griefs 
for  the  loved  and  lost,  and  entered  your  chamber  of  sick- 
ness and  raised  your  sinking  souls  above  the  weakness  of 
the  body  and  opened  to  you  the  prospects  of  life  eternal. 
And  now,  as  the  remembrances  of  these  things  come 
thronging  into  your  minds,  can  you  fail  to  a£k,— ^oes  not 
the  question  press  upon  the  conscience,  have  you  redeem- 
ed these  pledges  of  your  childhood,  and  observed  these 
TOWS  of  your  maturer  years  ?    Have  none  of  his  coun- 
sels of  wisdom  been  slighted  ?    Have  all  the  invitations 
of  religion  which  proceeded  from  his  lips  been  accepted  ? 
Have  the  lofty  priociides  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  been 
fomed  within  you  ?    Is  the  love  of  God  and  Chxist  and 
goodness  enkindled  in  your  hearts,  and  does  it  shed  orec 
your  whole  lives  and  conduct  its  gentle,  purifying  and 
ennobling  influence  ?    Are  you  emancipated  from  earth- 
born  corrupting  habits,  pressing  onward  in  the  career  of 
Christian  virtue,  rejoicing  in  Christian  hope  ?    My  breth- 
ren, these  are  questions  which  you  must  ask  in  youf 
bereavement.     They  are  forced  upon  the  mind,  and  caur 
not  be  evaded.    Have  you  been  true  to  your  interests, 
&itfiful  to  your  opportunities  ?    Not  here  in  this  crowded 
CMisemUy, — ^not  when  the  feelings  are  agitated  with  emo- 
lion,rr-not  to  man,  frail  and  sinful  like  yourselves,  be  the 
answer.    But  take  some  still  quiet  hoUTi  when  the  pas- 
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sions  are  hushed  and  the  great  responsibilities  of  life  are 
brought  clearly  to  view,  and  then  and  there  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  soul  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  let  the 
reply  be  made.  Though  dead,  may  your  lamented  pastor 
yet  speak  to  you.  Remember,  your  welfare  was  dear  to 
his  heart.  If  strength  had  been  given  him,  his  last 
prayer  would  have  been,  that,  as  he  received  you,  you 
may  remain  an  united,  prospered  and  happy  people. 
Have  you  forgotten  his  earnest  and  almost  prophetic  lan- 
guage while  he  was  with  you  ?  '*  You  will  not  doubt 
my  sincerity  when  I  express  a  firm  belief  that  the  peace 
of  this  town  and  the  hope  that  no  root  of  bitterness  will 
spring  up  to  interrupt  it,  are  to  all  of  us  subjects  of  de*- 
vout  thanksgiving.  I  add,  if  on  that  day  when  death 
shall  dissolve  the  tie  that  connects  us  as  minister  and 
people,  I  c^n  leave  you  as  I  now  behold  you,  an  united, 
growing,  prosperous  and  happy  people  ;  if  I  may  be  sup- 
ported by  the  hope  that  you  will  have  a  minister  who 
will  be  a  peace-maker,  who  will  be  more  valiant  for  the 
truth  and  able  to  defend  it,  more  faithful  and  devoted  to 
you  and  your  children  than  your  present  minister  has 
been,  one  of  the  first  desires  of  his  soul  in  relation  to 
your  state  as  a  Christian  society  will  be  accomplished." 
By  your  respect  then  for  his  memory — ^by  your  regard  for 
the  well  being  of  yourselves  and  your  children,  let  no 
dissensions  arise  among  you.  Now  the  shepherd  is  gone, 
let  the  flock  the  more  earnestly  cleave  together.  Let 
your  counsels  be  united  and  your  hearts  be  as  the  heart 
of  one  ;  and  the  prayers  of  all  good  men  will  be  offered 
in  your  behalf,  and  the  smiles  of  Heaven  will  be  upon 
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you.  Happy  will  you  be  if  you  find  a  successor  who 
will  be  a  peace-maker ;  who  will  be  more  valiant  for  the 
truth  and  able  to  defend  it*— more  faithful  and  devoted  to 
you  and  your  children  than  your  lamented  pastor. 

To  the  Children  and  Youth  of  the  Sabbath  School 
here  assembled  I  have  one  word  to  add,  and  then  I  have 
done.  My  Toung  Friends,  you  have  come  here  perhaps 
to  look  on  these  weeds  of  wo,  to  occupy  a  place  in  this 
funeral  pageant,  and  to  listen  to  what  I  might  say  of 
your  honored  and  venerated  minister.  Before  we  part  let 
me  suggest  a  thought  that  will  be  useful  to  yourselves. 
You  may  have  read,  for  we  are  told  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, that  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  a  solitary  voice 
was  heard  at  the  dead  of  night  echoing  through  the  still 
and  vacant  streets  of  the  devoted  city,  and  saying,  "Arise, 
depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest."  And  they  who  heard 
that  voice  deemed  the  city  no  longer  their  home.  They 
went  to  their  labors  with  their  pilgrim's  staff  in  their 
bands  and  shoes  on  their  feet  for  the  journey;  and 
whether  men,  women  or  children,  all  were  ready  when 
another  sign  should  warn  them  to  go.  And  my  friends, 
are  there  not  many  voices  coming  to  your  ears,  not  mere- 
ly in  solitude,  but  in  the  busiest  scenes  of  life;  not 
merely  at  midnight,  but  morning,  noon  and  every  hour 
of  the  day, — from  the  changing  fields  and  forests,  from  the 
word  and  the  providence  of  God,  from  the  chamber  of 
sickness  and  the  fresh  made  graves  of  your  friends,  saying 
to  you  also,  "  Arise,  depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest." 
You  are  bound  for  another  country.  God  is  your  Father 
and  your  home  is  in  the  skies — ^prepare  yourselves  to 
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receive  the  smile  of  his  welcome  and  a  place  in  some  of 
hie  mansions.  Lean  not  on  earth — ^DeCer  not  a  present 
duty — Begin  now  your  upward  coarse.  For,  what  ia 
your  life  ?  To-day  you  may  rejoice  in  your  health  and 
strength,  and  to-morrow — ^where  may  yon  be  to*morrow  ? 
Its  sun  yon  may  never  see.  You  may  retire  this  nighl 
with  your  plans  and  full  blown  hopes,  as  did  your  ven- 
erable father,  and  amid  silence  and  darkness  be  hurried 
to  your  account.  Be  thoughtful  then,  be  affectionate,  be 
dutiful.  Remember  now  your  Creator,  while  the  evil 
dajrs  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  yoa  AaH 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.  Watch,  for  yoa  know 
not  the  day  nor  the  hour.  What  I  say  unto  yoa  I  say 
imlo  all— -watch. 


APPENDIX. 


HIS  ANCESTRY.    P.  7. 

This  statement  is  not  merely  conjectural  The  genealogical 
table  is  complete.  Every  link  is  supplied.  Dr.  Thayer's  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  of 
Newton.  He  was  born  In  1694,  and  ordained  Nov.  3,  1714,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty.  He  was  universally  called  "  the  Great 
Gun  of  the  Gospel,"  and  seems  to  have  inspired  a  singular  de- 
gree of  reverence  in  the  minds  of  his  cotemporaries.  We  are 
told,  "  the  Church  and  religious  society  in  this  place  enjoyed  the 
happy  resettlement  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  among  them  by  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  M.  A.,  descendant  oif  the 
celebrated  John  Cotton,  first  minister  of  Boston."  "  So  high 
was  the  respect  cherished  for  the  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  this  youth  of  twenty,  that  the  town  in  general  went  in  pro- 
cession, met  and  gave  him  a  joyful  welcome  upon  his  entrance 
into  it  as  a  candidate."  "  His  labors,"  we  are  told,  "  through 
life  were  faithful,  fervent,  acceptable,  and  considerably  success- 
ful. He  died  of  a  fever,  after  a  short  illness,  in  which  he  gave 
his  dying  counsels  to  his  parishioners  present,  and  expressed  his 
animating  hopes,  May  17,  1767."* 

His  father  was  the  Rev.  Rowland  Cotton  of  Sandwich.  He 
was  ordained  Nov.  8,  1694,  and  died  March  18, 1722.  He  was 
a  faithful  and  successful  minister,  and,  as  was  the  custom  of 
clergymen  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indian  settlements,  he 

*1  Hist.  Coll.  V.5. 
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learned  the  Indian  language,  and  gave  a  portion  of  his  attention 
to  their  instruction.  In  an  account  of  "  a  visitation  to  the  In- 
dian plantations  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  the 
following  testimony  is  given  to  his  fidelity.  "  At  Mashpah,  be- 
longing to  Sandwich,  we  found  another  assembly  of  Indians, 
among  whom  the  Rev.  Rowland  Cotton  frequently  dispenses  the 
word,  unto  whose  good  progress  in  the  Indian  language  we  can- 
not but  subjoin  our  attestation,  having  heard  him  dispense  the 
word  to  them."  His  brother  Josiah  Cotton,  magistrate  of  Ply- 
mouth, was  eminently  skilled  in  the  Indian  language,  of  which 
he  published  a  vocabulary.  A  manuscript  sermon  of  his,  half 
Indian  and  half  English,  is  in  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society.* 

Their  father  was  John  Cotton  of  Plymouth,  who  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church,  June  30,  1669.  In  consequence  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  some  subjects  of  Ecclesiastical  polity, 
dissatisfaction  arose,  which  led  to  his  dismission  Oct.  5,  1697, 
"  to  the  great  grief  of  a  number  in  church  and  town  who  earn- 
estly desired  his  continuance."  He  was  afterwards  invited 
to  re-settle  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  died  Sept.  18,  1699. 
He  was  accounted  "  a  man  of  strong  parts  and  good  ability  to 
preach  the  word  of  God."  He  was  laborious,  active,  faithful, 
and  eminently  successful.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  language,  and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Christianity.  He  published  the  second  edition  of  El- 
liot's Indian  Bible  with  a  Grammar.* 

His  father  was  the  famous  John  Cotton,  minister  of  the  first 
church  in  Boston. 


INVITATION  TO  SETTLE  IN  BOSTON.    P.  11. 

The  text  is  not  strictly  accurate  ;  but  by  the  kindness  of  my 

friend,  the  present  Pastor  of  the  New  South  Church,  I  am  able 

'  to  correct  it.     He  never  received  a  formal  invitation  to  settle. 

But  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  March  3,  1793,  on  a  ques- 

*  Hilt.  Coll.    EH.Bioi^.  Diet    Farmer's  Reg. 
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tion  to  determme  the  number  desirous  of  ghring  him  a  oaUt « 
majority  was  found  in  his  favor — ^but  in  consequence  of  a  sub* 
sequent  vote  no  invitation  was  given  him.  The  record  is  as 
follows  : 

On  motion,  it  was  voted,  That  the  sense  of  the  Society  be 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays  to  determine  the  number  desirous  of 
giving  Mr.  Thayer  a  call  to  settle.  On  counting  the  votes,  it 
appeared  that  the  whole  number  were  fifty-one,  of  which  thirty- 
three  were  for  giving  Mr.  Thayer  a  call  and  eighteen  in  the 
negative. 

On  motion  whether  it  be  expedient  (all  circumstances  consid* 
ered)  to  give  Mr.  Thayer  a  call  to  settle,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  not  expedient. 

In  the  First  Church  no  votes  were  taken.  But  a  movement 
was  made  and  a  committee,  composed  of  leading  members  of  the 
society,  sought  an  interview  to  learn  if  invited,  whether  he  would 
accept ;  but  to  his  honor  as  a  faithful  and  conscientious  minister, 
he  rejected  the  overtures,  preferring  rather  than  sever  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  his  people  in  Lancaster  and  wound  their 
affections,  to  forego  the  honor  and  advantage  of  having  a  city 
congregation. 


fflS  PREDECESSORS.    P.  13. 

The  following  notices  of  the  ministry  in  Lancaster  were  fa»- 
nished  by  a  friend,  taken  principally  from  printed  discourses 
and  from  the  records  of  the  town. 

Lancaster  was  incorporated  in  1653,  there  being-  then  nine 
families  in  the  plaoe.  '*  From  the  year  1654,  Mr.  Bowiandson 
preached  among  them  until  the  14th  of  April  1658;  at  which 
tim^  they  invited  him  to  settle  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
among  them ;  and  he  accepted  their  invitation,  and  probably  was 
ordained  the  same  year."  He  continued  their  minister  till 
1676^ — ^when  King  Philip's  war  having  commenced,  Lancaster- 
then  containing  above  fifty  families — ^was  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians, many  of  the  inhabitants  killed,  and  the  rest  dispersed. 
During  the  dispersion  of  the  Lancaster  people,  Mr.  Rowlandson 
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was  inTited  to  preach  at  Weathersfield  in  Connecticut,  and  died 
before  the  resettlement  of  the  town — which  was  about  four  years 
from  the  time  of  its  destruction. — ^After  the  resettlement  of  the 
place,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  several  persons,  and  no  minis- 
ter settled,  till  1690— when  Mr.  John  Whiting,  son  of  the  vener- 
able Samuel  Whiting  of  Billerica,  was  ordained.  In  16d7,  dur- 
ing a  war  in  which  N.  England  was  involved  with  the  Canadians, 
French,  and  Indians,  Mr.  Whiting  being  on  some  occasion  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  garrison,  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  enemy. 
They  indeed  offered  him  quarter ;  but  he  chose  to  fight  to  the 
last,  rather  than  resign  himself  to  those  whose  tender  mercies 
were  cruelty.  At  the  same  time  twenty  others  were  killed  ; 
two  wounded  ;  and  six  carried  into  captivity. 

In  1701,  Andrew  Gardner  was  settled.  **  On  the  26th  Oct. 
1704  (says  Mr.  Harrington  in  his  century  sermon,  from  which 
the  above  facts  are  obtained)  there  having  been  a  party  of  the 
enemy  discovered  at  Still-River,  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  be- 
longing to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner^s  Garrison,  with  divers  others, 
went  in  quest  of  them ;  who  returning  in  the  evening  fatigued 
with  the  service  of  the  day,  Mr.  Gardner  in  compassion  took  the 
watch  that  night  upon  himself;  and  coming  out  of  the  box  late 
at  night,  was  heard  by  one  between  sleeping  and  waking  in  the 
house,  who  supposing  him  an  enemy,  seized  the  first  gun  which 
came  to  hand,  and  shot  him  through  the  body  in  the  Parade. 
But  the  fatal  mistake  immediately  appeared ;  and  he  being  car- 
ried into  the  house,  forgave  the  person  that  shot  him  ;  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  expired,  to  the  great  grief  not  only  of  his  consort, 
but  of  his  people,  who  had  an  exceeding  value  for  him."  John 
Hancock,  of  Lexington,  in  his  sermon  at  the  installation  of  Mr. 
Harrington,  alludes  to  him  as  "  a  hopeful  and  promising  young 
gentleman." 

John  Prentice  was  ordained  29th  March,  1708 ;  and  "  after  a 
life  of  much  service,  faithfulness,  and  love,  on  the  6th  of  Jan'y 
1748,  deceased,  aged  66,  greatly  lamented."  Mr.  Hancock,  in 
the  sermon  just  quoted  from,  says  (after  enumerating  the  calam- 
ities that  had  befallen  the  people — and  especially  the  persons 
and  families  of  the  first  three  ministers  of  Lancaster) — **  Thus 
God  has  broken  in  upon  you  as  the  breaking  forth  of  waters  ; 
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you  remember  the  affliction  and  the  misery,  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall.  But  since  these  days  have  rolled  over  you,  Ood  has 
shown  that  he  had  mercy  in  store  for  you.  0  how  have  you 
been  greatly  smiled  upon  in  the  life  and  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Prentice,  who  having  obtained  help  from  God  ministered 
unto  you  for  the  space  of  40  years.  God  made  him  a  blessing 
to  you  ;  he  was  a  burning  and  shining  light,  and  you  rejoiced 
in  that  light  for  a  long  season.  As  God  gave  him  the  tongue 
of  the  learned,  so  he  knew  how  to  speak  a  word  to  him  that 
was  weary ;  the  God  af  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  fitted  him  for  his 
work,  and  taught  him  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself  in  the 
house  of  God.  They  that  knew  him,  esteemed  him  for  his  piety, 
his  probity,  his  peaceableness,  and  gentleness,  and  for  his  com* 
mendable  steadiness  in  these  uncertain  times.  And  ye  are  wit- 
nesses of  God  also,  how  holily,  how  justly,  how  unblameably  he 
behaved  himself  among  you,  serving  the  Lord  in  all  humility  of 
mind.  He  was  a  practical,  scriptural,  profitable  preacher ;  have 
you  profited  under  it  ?  God  knows,  and  your  consciences  they 
know.  He  was  of  a  firm,  unbroken  constitution,  till  about  a 
year  before  his  death,  and  was  temperate  in  all  things,  and  with 
the  help  of  that  Prudence*  God  gave  h^m,  he  managed  them  with 
discretion.  And  now  behold  I  know,  that  ye  all  among  whom 
he  has  been  so  long  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  his 
face  no  more.  *  *  *  And  may  God  make  you,  his  successor,  a 
greater  blessing  still.  And  may  a  double  portion  of  his  excel- 
lent spirit  rest  upon  you."  There  is  extant  in  print  an  Elec- 
tion sermon  of  Mr.  Prentice*s,  delivered  in  Boston  May  28, 
1735. 

Timothy  Harrington  was  installed  as  his  successor  Nov.  16, 
1748.  He  died  Dec.  18,  1795,  aged  80 ;  and  in  the  48th  year 
of  his  ministry  at  Lancaster. 

In  regard  to  both  his  immediate  predecessors,  Dr.  Thayer  has 
the  following  passage  in  a  sermon  of  his  delivered  Dec.  29, 1816, 
on  leaving  the  old  Church,  in  which  they  and  himself  had 
ministered.  ^'  Innumerable  are  the  evils  and  dangers,  which 
flow  from  Churches  being  without  the  regular  dispensation  of 
the  word  and  ordinances.    In  view  of  these  evils  and  dangers, 

*  A  poor  pan  apoo  the  name  of  hit  wife. 
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we  notice  the  extraordinary  goodness  of  Divine  Providence  in 
the  longevity  and  usefulness  of  my  two  immediate  predecessors 
who  ministered  in  this  house.  It  is  indeed  a  memorable  fact  in 
our  history,  that  in  one  hundred  and  eight  years  past  there  have 
been  only  ten  months,  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice  and  the  Installation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, in  which  this  Church  has  been  without  a  settled  minister. 
It  is  no  less  worthy  of  being  mentioned  with  gratitude,  that  our 
records  are  not  defaced  with  any  instance  of  a  controversy  be- 
tween this  Church  and  either  of  its  pastors.  I  have  ever  con- 
templated these  two  holy  men  as  remarkably  displaying  a  mod- 
el of  the  ministerial  character,  at  the  time  in  which  they  respect- 
ively, lived.  In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice  were  united  the  com- 
manding dignity,  the  severity  of  manners,  the  pointedness  in 
his  public  preaching,  which  were  thought  by  the  generation  be 
served  to  be  indispensable  characteristics  of  a  Christian  minister. 
*  The  young  men  saw  him  and  hid  themselves ;  and  the  aged 
arose  and  stood  up.'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington  exhibited  the 
urbanity,  the  condescension,  the  cheerfulness,  the  candor  for 
youthful  errors  and  frailties,  which  are  congenial  with  the  spirit 
of  more  modem  times,  and  a  nearer  imitation  of  the  temper 
of  his  Great  Master.  While  classical  learning  shall  be  viewed 
an  honorable  attainment ;  while  charity  and  the  general  practice 
of  the  ministerial  and  christian  virtues  shall  enhance  personal 
worth,  or  be  esteemed  an  ornament  to  society  and  to  the  church, 
the  name  of  Harrington  will  be  in  precious  remembrance." 

Dr.  Thayer  in  the  passage  just  quoted  remarks  that  in  108  years 
past  there  have  been  only  ten  months,  in  which  his  Church  has 
been  without  a  settled  minister.  That  period  is  now  extended, 
(making  allowance  for  the  time  he  was  colleague  with  Mr.  Har- 
rington— which  was  upwards  of  two  years)  to  131  years.  This 
remarkable  fact  of  so  long  and  constant  a  settled  ministry,  togeth- 
er with  the  extended  duration  of  each  ministry,  and  above  all  the 
characters  of  the  ministers  themselves,  no  doubt  contributed 
greatly  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Parish,  and  to  the 
proipect  of  its  continued  harmony. 
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HIS  MINISTRY.    P.  13. 

Of  the  ministers  of  the  sixteen  churches  of  which  the  ordain- 
ing council  was  composed}  two  only  survive,  and  not  on9 
in  connection  with  a  religious  society.  Of  the  large  parish 
over  which  he  was  ordained  but  few  individuals  now  remain. 
One  after  another  has  gone  before  him,  and  the  congregation  of 
the  dead  is  scarcely  less  numerous  than  that  of  the  living. 
During  his  ministry  he  baptised  1017  individuals — admitted  to 
his  church  388 — married  1038 — and  buried  1130. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS.    P.  17. 

Of  his  published  discourses  are  the  following  : — Sermon 
at  the  funeral  of  his  Colleague,  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington, 
Dec.  23,  1795.  Sermon  on  Annual  Fast,  April  2,  1795. 
Masonic  Discourse,  June  24, 1797.  Artillery  Election  Sermon, 
June  4,  1798.  Ordination  Sermon  of  Rev.  Elihu  Whitcomb 
at  Pepperell-borough,  July  3,  1799.  Installation  Sermon  of 
Rev.  William  Emerson  at  First  Church,  Boston,  Oct.  16,  1799. 
Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  John  Sabin  at  Fitzwiliianii 
N.  H.,  March  6,  1805.  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard  at  Deerfield,  Sept.  23,  1807.  Sermon  on  the 
National  Fast,  Aug.  20,  1812.  Sermon  at  the  Interment  of 
Rev.  Francis  Gardner  at  Leominster,  June  6,  1814.  Sermon 
on  leaving  the  Old  Church  at  Lancaster,  Dec.  29,  1816.  Ser- 
mon on  entering  the  New  Church  at  Lancaster,  Jan.  1,  1817. 
Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Henry  Bromfield,  Esq.,  of  Harvard. 
Feb.  16,  1820.  Election  Sermon,  May  28,  1823.  Sermon  at 
the  Installation  of  Rev.  Winthrop  Bailey  of  Greenfield,  Oct.  12, 
1825.  Sermon  on  Revivals  of  Religion  in  the  Liberal  Preacheti 
August,  1827.  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  New  Church 
in  Stow,  Oct  1,  1827.  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  White  at  Littleton,  Jan.  2,  1828.  Discourse  at  Townsend, 
Feb.  10,  1828.  Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  A.  D. 
Jones,  at  Hubbardston,  Nov.  13, 1828.  Thanksgiving  Discourse 
at  Lancaster,  Nov.  27,  1828.      Discourse   at  the  Ordination  of 
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his  son,  Rev.  Christopher  T.  Thayer,  at  Beverly,  Jan.  27, 1830. 
Address  at  Berry-street  Conference— on  the  modes  of  exerting 
religious  influence  at  the  present  day,  May  25,  1831. 


ADDRESS  TO  LAFAYETTE.    P.  IS. 

Genbral  Lafayette — In  hehalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lan- 
caster, I  offer  you  their  cordial  congratulations  on  your  arrival 
in  a  country  whose  wrongs  you  felt  and  resented ;  whose  liber- 
ties you  valiantly  defended ;  and  whose  interests  and  prospects 
have  been  dear  to  your  soul. 

We  all  unite  with  the  few  surviving  veterans  which  were 
with,  loved  and  respected  you  on  the  high  places  of  the  field,  in 
giving  you  a  welcome  to  this  village,  once  the  chosen  residence 
of  savages  and  the  scene  of  their  boasted  triumph ;  and  rejoice 
that  you  visit  it  under  the  improvements  of  civilized  life,  in 
prosperity  and  peace. 

It  gladdens  us  that  we  and  our  children  may  behold  the  man, 
whom  we  have  believed  and  whom  we  have  taught  our  children 
to  believe,  was  second  only  to  his  and  our  friend,  the  immortal 
Washinoton.  We  participate  in  your  joy,  on  beholding  our 
institutions  in  vigor,  our  population  extended,  so  that  since  you 
left  us  from  a  little  one  we  have  become  millions,  and  from  a 
small  band  a  strong  nation  ;  that  you  see  our  glory  rising,  our 
Republic  placed  on  an  immovable  basis,  all  of  which  are  in  part, 
under  Providence,  to  be  ascribed  to  your  sacrifices,  dangers, 
and  toils. 

We  wish  you  health  and  prosperity.  We  assure  you  that 
wherever  you  shall  go,  you  will  be  greeted  by  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen as  one  of  the  chief  deliverers  of  America,  and  the 
friend  of  rational  liberty  and  of  man.  It  is  especially  our  prayer, 
that  in  that  day  in  which  the  acclamations  and  applauses  of 
dying  men  shall  cease  to  reach  or  afiect  you,  you  may  receive 
from  the  Judge  of  character  and  Dispenser  of  unperishable 
honors,  as  the  reward  of  philanthropy  and  incorruptible  integrity, 
a  crown  of  glory  which  shall  never  fade. 
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HIS  FAMILY.    P.  21. 

He  was  married  to  Sarah  Toppan,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Christopher  Toppan,  of  his  native  village,  Hampton— one  of  his 
father's  principal  parishioners,  Oct.  22, 1795.  She  still  survives 
to  deplore  his  loss.  Delicacy  forbids  my  speaking  of  an  union 
cemented  by  the  mutual  kind  offices  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
or  of  the  aid  which  he  derived  in  all  the  trying  circumstances 
of  his  ministry  from  her  sympathy  and  co-operation.  They  had 
eight  children,  of  whom  five  only  remain. 


HIS  DEATH.    P.  22. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  of  what  disease  he  died.  It  was 
probably  a  congestion  of  the  lungs.  It  is  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  manner  of  his  death  should  so  nearly  resemble  that  of 
his  father,  fifty-two  years  before,  who  was,  also,  cut  off  in  the 
night  in  his  usual  vigor,  after  an  evening  cheerfully  spent  in 
company  with  his  friends.  Dr.  Thayer  died  among  strangers, 
but  they  can  be  regarded  so  no  longer.  The  Christian  courtesy 
and  kindness  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rochester,  the  prompt 
sympathy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitehouse,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
in  particular,  who  offered  to  throw  open  his  house  for  a  public 
funeral  service,  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  be- 
reaved family.  The  remains,  attended  by  the  daughter,  who 
received  every  attention  by  the  way  which  delicacy  could 
prompt,  were  conveyed  to  Lancaster,  and  by  another  singular 
coincidence  reposed  under  the  same  elms  where  his  aged 
colleague  had  so  many  years  before  invoked  on  him  a  blessing, 
while  prayers  were  offered  in  presence  of  the  afflicted  family 
and  friends  hastily  gathered  together.  On  Monday,  June  29tl^, 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  they  were  carried  to  the  Church  where  he 
had  so  long  officiated.  It  was  hung  in  black  and  filled  in  every 
part  with  the  people  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  In  connection 
with  the  sermon,  passages  of  Scripture  were  read  by  Mr.  Os- 
good, late  of  Sterling,  prayers  were  offered  by  Mr.  Allen  of 
Bolton  and  Mr.  Lincoln  of  Fitchburg,  and  appropriate  pieces  of 
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music  were  sung.  When  the  services  were  over,  the  lamented 
minister  was  borne  from  the  portals  of  the  house  of  God,  to  en- 
ter them  no  more.  And  as  I  saw  the  aged  people  following  the 
bier,  calling  to  mind  the  faithful  services  of  half  a  century,  and 
those  of  maturer  years  sorrowing  as  for  a  personal  friend,  and 
little  children  weeping  that  they  should  look  upon  the  kind  pas- 
tor no  more — ^and  then  beheld  the  body  laid  in  the  silent  tomb 
amid  the  associates  of  other  days,  it  seemed  to  me  a  sublime 
and  touching  spectacle — a  fitting  termination  of  a  long  and 
devoted  ministry. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done ! 
Rest  from  thy  loved  employ ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 
Enter  thy  Master's  joy. 

The  voice  of  midnight  came, 
He  started  up  to  hear ; 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame — 
He  fell,  but  felt  no  fear. 

Tranquil  amidst  alarms. 
It  found  him  in  the  field, 
A  veteran  slumbering  on  his  arms, 
Beneath  his  red-cross  shield. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past ; 
Labor  and  sorrow  cease ; 
And,  life's  long  warfare  closed  at  last, 
His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 

Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done ! 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  fun, 
Rest  in  thy  Savior's  joy. 
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DISCOURSE. 


HAGGAI,  IL  9. 


THB  GLORY  OF  THIS  LATTER  HOVBB  SHALL  BE  GREATER  THAN  OF  THE  FORMER, 
fiAEFH  THB  LORD  OF  HOSTS ;  AND  IN  THIS  FLAGS  WILL  I  OIYE  FEAOB,  SATTH 
THB  LORD  OF  HOSTS. 

With  the  heart's  gratitude  do  we  offer  unfeigned 
thanks  to  God  for  this  auspicious  day.  Under  what 
different  circumstances  did  we  last  meet  on  this  spot, 
and  have  we  now  come  together!  Then  it  was  a 
summer  night,  and  we  w^re  called  from  our  homes  by 
the  alarum-bell  and  the  startling  cry  of  fire.  The 
heavens  were  lighted  up;  hills,  woods,  and  fields 
shone  around ;  and  we  saw  the  church  which  had  so 
long  sheltered  our  &thers  and  ourselves  enveloped  in 
flames;  we  saw  porch  and  tower  and  dome  under 
which  we  had  so  often  come,  and  pew  and  pulpit  in 
which  we  had  so  long  worshipped,  all  prostrated  in  a 
single  hour,  and  reduced  to  a  naked,  smouldering 
ruin.  We  come  this  spring  morning  to  take  posses- 
sion of,  and  to  dedicate  to  religious  purposes,  this 
fairer  structure,  which  we  have  been  permitted  to 


build.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  we  obey  the  majestic 
tones  of  the  bell  which  is  henceforth  to  call  us  and 
our  children  to  worship.  We  enter  doors  which,  with 
the  returning  sabbaths,  shall  be  thrown  invitingly 
open;  and  take  possession  of  pews,  and  gather  around 
the  pulpit,  henceforth  to  be  our  religious  home.  We 
enter  these  courts,  now  echoing  for  the  first  time  with 
the  voice  of  prayer,  to  be  hallowed  by  our  religious 
associations,  to  be  consecrated  by  our  religious  affec- 
tions, with  feelings  like  those  of  the  exile,  who,  weary 
months  away  from  his  home,  his  wanderings  now  all 
ended,  returns  to  his  native  soil,  and  reposes  once 
more  amid  &miliar  and  well-loved  objects.  May  the 
glory  of  this  latter  house  be  greater  than  of  the  for- 
mer !  May  it  be  to  us  none  other  than  the  house  of 
God  and  the  gate  of  heaven !  * 

The  language  of  the  text  which  I  have  quoted  is 
prophetic,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  temple  about  to  be 
built  in  Jerusalem.  ^^  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; "  and  therefore  this 
temple  shall  be  built  with  more  of  costliness  and  mag- 
nificence than  the  former.  If  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  prophet,  applied  to  our  own  work,  it  is  expressive 
of  a  fiict  The  glory  of  this  house  is  greater  than  of 
the  former.  We  have  endeavored  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  the  service  to  which  it  is  henceforth  to  be 
dedicated.     In  the  first  place,  we  have  erected  it  upon 

«  Note  A. 


a  spot  already  consecrated.  In  the  earlier  Christian 
times,  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  Christian  church, 
men  were  influenced,  not  by  considerations  of  conve- 
nience or  beauty  of  situation,  but  by  sacred  associations. 
They  chose  spots  where  the  great  facts  of  Christian 
history  had  taken  place ;  where  the  Sayiour  had  been 
bom,  or  where  his  parting  footsteps  had  fidlen;  where 
the  blood  of  saints  had  been  spilled,  or  where  their 
bones,  enshrined  in  precious  wood  and  metals  and 
stones,  were  deposited.  Over  sacred  relics  and  memo- 
rable spots  Christian  temples  were  reared,  so  that  the 
savor  of  sanctity  might  ascend,  and  fill  the  house ; 
and,  through  the  influence  of  hallowed  memories,  the 
devotions  of  passing  generations  might  be  quickened, 
and  the  afiections  be  raised  more  directly  to  heaven. 
So,  my  brethren,  we  have  reared  our  church  over  a 
spot,  not  for  the  first  time  to  be  set  apart  from  secular 
uses,  but  already  consecrated  and  endeared  by  many 
tender  and  enkindling  associations.  Here,  over  these 
ashes,  beneath  these  witnessing  heavens,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  iamiliar  scenes,  we  have  many  times 
united,  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  the  touching  ser- 
vices of  religion.  On  soft  summer  days  we  have 
already  sung  our  hymns  and  offered  our  prayers 
together.  We  have  brought  our  children  here  for 
baptism ;  and  here  our  sainted  ones,  on  their  way  to 
the  field  of  the  graves,  have  paused ;  and  we  have 
paused  and  communed  with  them,  until  things  present 


seemed  to  vanish,  and  things  invisible  and  spiritual 
were  the  only  realities.  And  here,  on  this  very  spot, 
before  most  of  us  were  born,  sixty  years  ago,  one  of 
the  memorable  transactions  to  be  recorded  in  our 
country  annals  took  place.  Here  the  first  pulpit 
Bible*  ever  published  on  this  western  continent  was 
printed  and  published  to  the  world,  —  a  fact  that 
should  invest  this  spot  with  more  interest  than  if  an 
apostle  had  stood  and  preached  here. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  sought  also  to  bring 
to  the  service  of  religion  the  costliness,  the  grace,  and 
ornament  of  architectural  skill.  There  is  a  voice  in 
architecture  as  well  as  in  music  and  poetry;  and  the 
same  reasons  should  urge  us  to  build  our  churches 
with  taste,  with  beautiful  and  majestic  proportions,  as 
now  move  us  to  select  for  the  services  of  the  choir  the 
well-constructed  hymn,  and  have  it  sung  in  strains  of 
effective  music.  Suppose  that,  each  morning  before 
the  cares  of  the  day  should  begin,  this  whole  commu- 
nity should  come  together  to  listen  to  one  of  the  soul- 
stirring  hymns  that  shook  the  old  cathedrals  centuries 
ago,  or  one  of  the  sermons  of  the  great  Christian 
orators  that  men  came  from  afar  to  hear,  would  not  all 
go  forth  better  prepared  for  life's  great  responsibilities 
and  duties?  Even  such  a  hymn,  such  a  sermon, 
repeated  with  each  morning's  light  and  through  the 
hours  of  the  day,  is  the  majestic  and  beautiful  church. 

«  Note  B. 


There  is  an  eloquence  in  the  graceful  spire,  —  a  win- 
ning persuasiveness  in  the  classic  pillared  portico,  — 
a  sublimity  in  the  arched,  lofty  ceiling,  that  lifts  the 
thought  upwards  like  the  pillars  and  the  arch  of 
heaven.  Travellers  tell  us  of  the  effects  produced  by 
the  solemn  old  churches  which  stand  in  lonely  gran- 
deur in  the  midst  of  European  cities.  Feelings  of 
indescribable  awe  come  over  them  as  they  pass  them  ; 
and,  when  they  go  from  the  noisy,  dusty  street  into 
their  dim  silence,  they  feel  that  they  should  put 
off  their  shoes  from  off  their  feet,  for  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand  is  holy. 

I  said  there  is  a  language  in  architecture.  It  is 
more  than  art  or  poetry.  The  beautiful  and  majestic 
church  is  symbolical ;  it  is  significant  of  great  religious 
ideas.  It  speaks  of  man  and  his  destinies,  of  the  ends 
and  aims  of  life.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  a  city  like 
this,  it  is  its  visible  consecration  to  God  and  Christ, 
and  spiritual  growth  and  perfection.  In  the  earlier 
times,  Christian  edifices  were  built  in  the  form  of 
ships ;  for  it  was  said,  our  life  is  a  tempestuous  sea, 
over  which  darkness  broods  and  the  winds  rage,  and 
religion  is  the  ark  that  will  bear  us  onward  to  the 
haven  of  our  rest.  They  were  built  again  in  the 
shape  of  the  cross;  for  it  was  said,  this  symbol  of 
the  Christian's  faith  and  hope  should  never  pass  from 
the  sight  or  memory  of  men.  They  should  see  it 
from  the  market-place,  and  the  corners  of  the  streets  : 
2 
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it  should  tower  above  their  habitations,  their  places  of 
business,  their  places  of  recreation  and  repose,  and 
hallow  them  all.  It  should  stand  out  upon  the  sky, 
and  impart  healing  and  strength  amid  the  fiery 
.temptations  and  dread  conflicts  of  life.  Like  that 
southern  constellation  which  bears  its  name,  seen  of 
those  who  sail  in  southern  seas,  it  should  be  an  object 
of  reverent  regard  when  the  night  comes  down,  wear 
a  look  of  friendliness  in  their  lonely  watches,  and 
kindle  their  hope  when  the  storms  beat  and  the  waves 
rise  up  around  them.  What  would  our  cities  be,  if 
there  were  no  sanctuary  of  repose  in  the  midst  of 
them,  no  spires  of  churches  pointing  to  heaven? 
What  would  they  be,  if  there  were  not  in  the  midst 
of,  above,  and  beyond  this  daily  life  the  recognition  of 
a  greater  than  human  authority,  a  sense  of  devotion 
and  duty  deeper  than  the  grave,  higher  than  the  visi- 
ble heavens]  Who  would  dare  to  live  in  a  place 
where  religion  had  no  temples,  where  no  such  author- 
ity was  acknowledged,  and  no  such  sense  of  devotion 
and  duty  felt  ?  If  such  a  place  there  were,  we  should 
hurry  through  it  as  if  it  were  a  city  of  the  plague. 
A  voice  would  come  to  our  ears  like  that  which 
echoed  through  the  vacant  streets  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
eve  of  her  destruction,  when  the  tokens  of  the  Divine 
Presence  had  already  ceased  in  her  temple,  —  "Arise, 
depart ;  for  this  is  not  your  rest." 

I  said,  then,  taken  literally,  the  prophecy  of  the 
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text  has  already  had  its  fulfilment:  the  glory  of 
this  latter  house  is  greater  than  of  the  former.  But 
there  is  another  and  a  higher  meaning  to  be  given  to 
the  language.  The  glory  of  an  edifice  consists  not 
in  the  quality  of  the  structure,  but  in  the  greatness  of 
the  work  to  which  it  is  consecrated,  in  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  power  which  it  sends  forth.  The  cathe- 
dral at  Worms  where  Luther  met  the  banded  hosts 
of  the  hierarchy,  the  humble  parish-church  at  Berne 
where  Zuingle  meekly  and  bravely  taught,  —  has  a 
greater  glory  than  St.  Peter's,  though  jewelled  dia- 
dems were  devoted,  though  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  contributed,  to  its  erection.  The  second  temple 
of  Jerusalem  was  greater,  not  because  it  was  richer, 
but  because  a  more  glorious  spiritual  presence  was 
there,  and  an  influence  went  forth  from  it  which 
changed  the  face  of  the  world.  So  this  temple  which 
we  build,  so  the  temples  which  shall  hereafter  be  built 
in  the  cities  and  villages  of  New  England,  shall  have 
a  greater  glory,  because  they  shall  have  a  work  to  do ; 
and,  if  they  are  faithful,  will  accomplish  a  work,  m 
comparison  with  which  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  our  past  history  will  be  as  nothing.  If  this  edifice 
shall  be  spared,  it  will  witness  changes  more  wonder- 
ful than  any  which  we  have  yet  witnessed.  It  will  be 
standing  when  revolutions,  God  knows  of  what  cha- 
racter, shall  have  passed  over,  and  a  new  order  of 
things  have  come  in  place  of  the  old;   when  the 
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generation  now  living  will  all  have  passed  away;  when 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  will  have  grown  to  one 
hundred  millions ;  when  our  city  will  number  fifty, 
perhaps  one  hundred,  thousand,  and  all  the  great 
interests  of  humanity  be  involved  in  their  fidelity  or 
neglect.  The  time  will  come,  and  I  am  awed  as  I 
think  oi  it,  when  he  who  shall  stand  where  I  now 
stand,  and  lay  his  hand  here,  shall  discuss  themes, 
shall  speak  to  congregations  on  questions,  shall  be 
taking  a  part  in  events,  momentous  beyond  the  power 
of  thought.  This  pulpit  shall  be  a  centre  of  influence, 
shall  be  one  of  the  instrumentalities  that  shall  mould 
and  direct  the  vastest  interests  that  were  ever  brought 
together  since  the  world  began.  And  how,  in  what 
manner,  and  with  what  degree  of  success,  shall  its 
work  be  accomplished?  *'The  glory  of  the  latter 
house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former ; "  the  glory 
of  the  churches  shall  be  greater ;  they  shall  have  in 
these  later  times  a  grander  work  to  perform  than  in 
former  days.  In  what  way?  What  hitherto  has 
been  the  great  achievement  of  our  New  England 
churches  ?  What  is  the  distinctive  work  which  they 
have  accomplished?  What  nobler  work  is  yet  be- 
fore them?  In  what  respects  shall  their  glory  be 
greater  ? 

It  shall  be  my  object  to  answer  these  two  simple 
questions;  and,  in  answering  them,  I  indicate  the 
great  purposes  to  which  this  house  is  to  be  dedicated. 
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In  what,  then,  has  the  glory  of  our  New  England 
churches  consisted?  What  is  the  distinctive  work 
which  they  have  accomplished  1  I  reply,  first  of  all, 
and  chiefly :  They  have  maintained  the  independency 
of  religious  associations,  vindicated  and  established 
the  system  of  New  England  Congregationalism,  and 
in  this,  it  has  been  said,  achieved  as  important  a 
step  towards  freedom  of  conscience  as  did  Luther 
himself  in  his  great  Reformation.  This  system,  which 
secures  to  each  congregation  its  entire  independency, 
making  it  a  complete  church,  with  powers  to  manage 
all  its  concerns,  and  minister  all  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  now  so  generally  adopted  in  spirit  by  all 
denominations  of  Christians,  —  how  dear  was  it  to 
the  heart  of  our  New  England  fathers!  and  how 
intimately  is  it  associated  with,  how  much  has  it 
contributed  to,  New  England's  glory!  In  the  very 
dawn  of  New  England  history,  in  low-roofed  dwell- 
ings, from  whose  doors  the  dark  forest  had  not  yet 
been  cleared,  these  venerable  men  devoted  themselves, 
with  infinite  zeal  and  fidelity,  to  this  grand  and 
simple  system.  In  hardship,  in  weakness,  and  amid 
privations,  they  laid  its  foundation;  year  after  year 
they  watched  and  piled  stone  after  stone  of  the  edi* 
fice,  until  it  arose  in  severe  simplicity  and  grandeur, 
and  now  stands  the  bulwark  and  glory  of  the  State. 
Trained  amid  its  great  and  precious  privileges,  we 
are  scarcely  conscious  how  great  and  precious  they 
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are ;  we  scarcely  know  what  a  boon  has  come  to  us, 
in  this  inheritance  of  spiritual  freedom.  We  know 
not  what  it  is  to  feel  the  weight  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  pressing  upon  the  free  spirit,  set  to  detect 
its  latent  heresies,  to  embarrass  it  in  its  search  after 
truth,  and  check  its  wanderings  into  unknown  fields 
of  thought.  We  can  hardly  conceive  how  learning 
has  been  silenced,  and  science  been  hindered,  and 
wise  reforms  stayed  in  their  course,  by  ecclesiastical 
interpositions.  We  ought  to  love  and  venerate  a 
system  which  secures  freedom  of  thought;  which 
leaves  no  bond  of  fear  upon  the  conscience,  no  bond 
of  superstition  in  the  heart ;  which  has  opened  prison 
doors,  and  enabled  the  spirit  to  go  forth,  it  may  be 
under  angelic  guidance,  to  the  light  of  heaven's  truth, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
makes  men  free.  And  have  we  considered  how  much 
this  system  is  doing  to  secure  us  against  those  perils 
which  threaten  every  Protestant  country  ?  Within  a 
few  years,  we  have  seen  hordes  of  blind  votaries  of 
the  papal  religion  crowding  into  our  cities.  We 
see  the  cross  planted  upon  our  green  hills,  and  the 
religious  orders  that  in  old  times  have  ruled  Christen- 
dom with  the  rod  of  iron,  sustained  and  overturned 
the  thrones  of  kings,  entrenched  in  the  very  midst  of 
us,  and  devoted,  with  unceasing  activity,  to  the  spread 
of  their  faith.  We  see  what  is  done,  already  here  and 
in  England,  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Catholic 
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Church ;  a  thing  which  manifests  a  boldness,  a  stretch 
of  presumption,  that  almost  renders  it  sublime.  We 
see  the  Pope,  a  creature  so  feeble  that  he  can  scarcely 
rest  in  security  a  night  in  his  own  capitol,  parcelling 
out  this  country  and  that,  creating  fair  benefices,  and 
bestowing  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  if 
the  world  were  all  his  own.  Now,  in  our  fatherland, 
this  has  become  a  very  serious  thing ;  for  what  secu- 
rity is  there  against  the  reality  of  these  pretensions  ? 
Her  learning  is  no  defence  against  the  spread  of 
Popery;  for  in  the  very  heart  of  her  universities  it 
has  reaped  the  richest  harvests.  The  ancient  Estab- 
lished Church  affords  no  guarantee ;  for  the  still 
more  ancient  church  stands  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  and  invites,  by  the  same  arguments,  pro- 
selytes to  come  and  repose  in  her  bosom;  and  well 
may  those  who  vnsh  well  to  their  country  and  hu- 
manity be  alarmed  by  her  unexpected  success  and 
extravagant  pretensions.  It  is  a  thing  to  demand 
the  attention  of  English  legislators,  and  spread  anxiety 
through  every  village  in  the  kingdom.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  ourselves  1  No  such  anxiety  is 
or  needs  here  be  felt.  The  Pope  may  appoint  a 
cardinal  in  every  state,  a  bishop  in  every  county,  and 
we  will  only  smile  at  the  barren  and  empty  title; 
assured  that  in  our  public  schools,  free  to  all,  and 
in  our  system  of  Congregationalism,  so  in  harmony 
with  our  political  institutions,  we  have  a  guarantee 
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against  the  enslaving  influences  of  the  hierarchy.  We 
fear  not  that  it  will  seize  or  win  the  hearts  of  our 
people,  or  hold  them  by  a  superstitious  reverence. 
Instead  of  a  tame  submission  to  its  bold  assumptions, 
its  subjects  will  emancipate  themselves  more  and 
more ;  for  they  have  already  more  than  once  appealed 
to  the  principles  of  independency,  and  the  power  of 
legal  majorities.* 

Our  New  England  churches  have  the  glory  of 
striking  out  a  simple  but  magnificent  form  of  church 
organization ;  they  have  also  the  glory  of  establishing 
a  principle,  which  is  likewise  simple  as  it  is  grand. 
The  system  of  dogmas,  imder  which  New  England 
Congregationalists  grew,  was  cold  and  grim  and 
repulsive ;  more  harsh,  perhaps,  than  in  any  part  of 
Christendom,  unless  it  have  been  among  the  stem  old 
Covenanters  of  Scotland.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  our  forefathers,  driven  hither  by  the  storms  of 
persecution,  cast  upon  these  rough  shores,  compelled 
to  contend  with  the  wilderness  and  want,  by  a  natural 
congeniality  and  sympathy  of  feeling,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  severer  and  gloomier  aspects  of  religion. 
They  looked  to  God  more  as  the  Sovereign  than  as 
the  forgiving  Father.  They  contemplated  the  law 
given  by  Moses  more  than  the  truth  and  grace  which 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.  And  they  loved  the  creed, 
sour  and  repulsive  as  it  was ;  for  they  thought  it  gave 

•  Note  c. 
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them  the  iron  strength  that  was  in  them ;  and  they 
loved  to  place  themselves  under  its  severest  and 
sternest  influence,  to  be  made  to  fear  and  quake,  as 
they  sat  beneath  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  while 
it  expounded  the  threatenings  of  the  law,  and  pro- 
claimed the  doom  of  the  guilty,  with  no  relentings  of 
mercy,  and  a  voice  that  did  not  falter;  for  they 
thought  it  made  them  better,  subdued  their  rebellious 
hearts,  and  humbled  their  pride  in  the  dust.  But 
they  knew  not  that  it  was  another  and  deeper  princi- 
ple which  imparted  to  them  their  lofty  virtues,  their 
personal  holiness,  their  generous  sympathies,  their 
self-sacrificing  devotion.  It  was  not  Calvinism  which 
diffused  a  glory  around  the  New  England  charac- 
ter; but  it  was  reverence,  it  was  universal  religion; 
it  was,  as  it  has  been  strikingly  said,  the  desire  of 
progress,  the  intense  yearning  for  something  better 
in  the  husk  of  Calvinism.  The  husk  was  thrown 
aside  a  century  ago,  shrivelled  and  hard  and  un- 
sightly; but  the  internal  principle,  the  desire  of 
movement  and  progress,  remained  behind.  It  was 
proclaimed  by  John  ![lobinson  on  the  shores  of  Hol- 
land, when  he  said  he  was  confident  that  new  truth 
was  to  break  out  of  God's  holy  word,  and  exhorted 
the  Pilgrims  to  receive  it  as  it  should  be  revealed  to 
them ;  and  it  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
New  England  mind.  It  is  not  of  the  past,  —  it  has 
not  been  embalmed  and  buried  in  a  creed,  —  but  it 
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lies  in  the  future,  and  is  seen  in  visions  from  a&r. 
New  England  has  been  what  she  is  through  her 
reverence  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  gospel  of 
Christ ;  cherishing  a  spirit  of  independent  thought ; 
folloYidng  out  great  principles,  dimly  discerned,  to 
their  legitimate  results;  and  welcoming  the  light, 
come  from  what  source  it  might,  that  is  shed  upon 
the  path  of  our  pilgrimage.  Let  me  be  understood. 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  new  revelation  has  been  made, 
or  a  new  gospel  has  been  preached.  There  is  now 
to  be  no  new  dispensation  of  mercy,  no  new  sacrifice 
for  sin,  no  new  revelations  of  the  divine  will;  nor 
have  there  been.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  as  we 
have  but  just  opened  our  eyes  upon  the  creation,  and 
occupy  a  little  remote  spot  in  the  wide  universe, 
and  the  clouds  lie  thick  upon  our  horizon,  from  age 
to  age  a  clearer  comprehension  may  be  gained  of 
God's  great*revelation ;  new  light  may  burst  upon  us 
out  of  the  word  of  life.  In  the  material  world,  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  creation  are  as  they  were 
in  the  beginning;  but,  generation  after  generation, 
new  £eicts  are  revealed  to  the  human  mind;  new 
wonders  are  disclosed ;  mysteries,  long  hidden,  become 
incorporated  among  the  familiar  &cts  of  daily  life. 
So  it  is  with  the  spiritual  and  divine.  Our  eyes  are 
opened,  and  we  see  things,  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  now  revealed  even  unto  babes ;  and  many  a 
fact  in  Christ's  history,  and  many  a  precept  which  fell 
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from  his  lips,  has  been  understood  as  it  was  never 
understood  before.  The  grandeur  and  beauty  and 
divinity  of  the  Christian  system  open  on  the  mind 
with  new  reality  and  power;  we  perceive  more  and 
more  its  harmony  with  all  that  we  know  of  God  in 
his  creation,  and  learn  more  and  more  its  adaptation 
to  our  deep  necessities,  as  they  are  revealed  in  our 
souls. 

The  New  England  churches  have  the  glory,  then, 
of  establishing  spiritual  freedom  and  progress  upon 
an  immovable  basis,  so  that  they  have  become  in- 
wrought in  the  web  of  our  future  destinies.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  back  the  ancient  reign  of  bigo- 
try and  superstition.  So  far  from  this,  I  finally  add, 
that  this  freedom  and  progress  have  resulted,  among 
all  intelligent  and  right-minded  persons,  in  a  system 
of  commonly  acknowledged  truths,  through  which 
the  members  of  the  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians become  one  by  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the 
bond  of  peace.  Beneath  aU  divergent  opinions,  there 
are  truths  of  religion,  old  as  Christianity,  familiar  in 
the  mouths  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  sanctified  by 
the  prayers  of  saints,  and  sealed  by  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs ;  truths  which  underlie  all  the  faiths  of  Christen- 
dom, and  are  dravm  out  with  more  or  less  of  clearness 
in  all  creeds.*  Out  of  the  same  elements  grow  sub- 
stances diverse  in  quality  and  form ;  from  the  bosom 

♦  Note  D. 
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of  the  same  earth,  warmed  by  the  same  sun,  the 
fragile  flower,  the  pine  that  holds  the  sparrow's 
nest,  and  the  oak  that  braves  a  hundred  storms 
upon  the  mountains.  There  are  common  truths,  the 
same  elements,  found  in  the  bdlief  of  all  Christian 
nations.  They  are  such  as  arm  the  soul  in  the  day 
of  trial,  strengthen  the  sense  of  human  responsi- 
bility, shed  beauty  and  sanctity  on  human  homes,  and 
fringe  the  cloud  that  settles  down  at  last  on  mortal 
things.  There  are  such  truths  found  in  the  belief  of 
all  sects;  for  where,  among  what  Christian  people, 
may  you  not  find  beautiful  examples  of  the  Christian 
life,  —  men  and  women  with  aims  so  high,  with  a 
spirit  so  sweet  and  a  walk  so  holy,  that  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  clothed  with  the  wedding  garment,  and 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?  Who  would 
think  of  shutting  such  men  as  Leighton,  Fenelon, 
Penn,  Watts,  Wesley,  Hall,  Chalmers,  Channing,  from 
the  Christian  fold  ?  They  were  reared  in  the  bosom  of 
eight  Christian  sects ;  yet  what  sect  would  claim  any 
one  as  exclusively  its  own  ?  As  well  claim  the  sun 
as  its  own,  because  his  rays  shine  more  directly  on  its 
fields;  or  the  firmament  as  its  own,  because  its  dews 
distil  more  copiously  upon  its  gardens.  Every  good 
and  gifted  man  belongs  to  his  age,  his  race ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  same  great  principles  and 
affections  lie  deepest  in  every  good  and  gifted  man's 
bosom.     Men  may  differ  in  form  and  feature;  but 
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there  is  the  human  form  and  feature,  and  each  bears 
the  seal  and  signet  of  a  man.  So  Christian  men  may 
differ;  but  there  is  the  common  truth,  the  unity  of 
faith  and  spirit,  which  shows  them  of  the  same  Chris- 
tian family.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  our  New  Eng- 
land churches  have  done  much,  very  much,  to  define 
and  inspire  a  profotmd  reverence  for  this  ancient, 
venerable,  time-hallowed,  heart-enkindling,  common 
faith  of  Christendom  ?  Who  hears  now  of  theological 
riddles  and  contradictions,  of  fate  and  fore-ordination, 
of  election  and  reprobation ;  those  dry  and  frigid  sub- 
jects on  which  our  fore&thers  delighted  to  try  their 
strength?  Who  hears  of  them  now  in  any  intelli- 
gent New  England  pulpit?  They  are  gone  and  laid 
to  rest,  like  those  profitless  questions  of  the  realists 
and  nominalists,  which  once  shook  Christendom  to  its 
centre,  and  armed  brethren  in  the  battle-field  against 
eacjh  other.  Go  now  from  pulpit  to  pulpit,  and  how 
seldom  will  you  hear  doctrines  taught  which  the  good 
Christian  man  will  hesitate  to  receive !  He  will  hear 
proclaimed  a  profound  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament,  a  belief  of  Christ's  mission  and 
wonderful  history,  of  man's  dependence  and  duty 
and  responsibleness,  and  of  the  deep  things  of  life 
and  death  and  eternity.  He  will  hear  of  one  God, 
the  Father,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  a  divinely  illuminating  and  persuasive  Spirit,  that 
aids  us  in  our  infirmities,  and  sanctifies  and   saves. 
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He  will  hear  of  the  need  of  penitence  and  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  of  the  triumphs  of  faith  and  the  pardon  of 
sin,  of  the  early  consecration  on  the  banks  of  Jordan 
and  the  later  victory  on  the  cross  of  Calvary,  of  a  hear 
ven  of  love  to  be  begun  below  and  a  heaven  of  bliss 
to  be  enjoyed  above.  He  will  hear  of  these,  and  such 
truths  as  these ;  of  that "  venerable  and  uncontroverted 
Christianity  "  which  has  been  handed  down  through 
sixty  generations  and  millions  of  souls,  and  which 
we  would  transmit  to  millions  more;  and  whatever 
else  he  may  hear  that  is  peculiar  and  distinctive,  if  it 
sheds  not  light  on  these  truths  and  such  as  these ;  if  it 
serves  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  these,  and  stand 
between  them  and  the  human  heart,  —  then,  I  say, 
that  pulpit  in  which  it  is  done  is  not  a  Christian  pul- 
pit ;  it  has  gone  out  of  the  way ;  it  does  not  express 
the  spirit  of  the  intelligent  New  England  pulpit. 

We  have  seen  in  what  the  glory  of  our  New 
England  churches  has  consisted.  As  their  chiefest 
work,  they  have  bravely  maintained  man's  spiritual 
freedom  and  progress,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  vindicated  the  integrity  and  sim- 
plicity of  our  ancient  Christian  faith.  And  now  it 
remains  for  us  to  show  in  what  the  glory  of  those 
which  are  to  be  reared  shall  consist,  and  how  it  shall 
be  greater,  —  in  other  words,  in  what  respects  our 
churches  have  a  greater  work  to  do  than  ever  before. 
A  little  reflection  will  enable  us  to  perceive. 
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1.  In  the  first  place,  the  church  will  do  a  great 
work,  if,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  society, 
she  shall  be  able  to  yindicate  her  freedom,  maintain 
the  principle  of  independence,  and  hold  her  rightful 
spiritual  supremacy.  A  noble  English  tourist,  Lord 
Morpeth,  honored  beyond  most  in  his  own  country, 
after  commending  our  religious  institutions  in  terms 
of  the  highest  eulogy,  after  saying  that  the  voluntary 
system  and  the  system  of  independency  have  much  to 
commend  them,  adds,  —  '^  But,  admirable  as  they  are, 
their  strength  and  permanency  have  not  been  tested. 
Wait  until  these  people  have  learned  something  of 
the  discomforts  of  a  crowded  population,  of  ignorance 
and  poverty,  and  then  see  what  they  are  worth."  And 
this,  my  brethren,  is  the  trial  through  which  we  are 
hastening  to  pass :  the  great  problem  is  to  be  solved 
(it  shall  be  solved  before  this  edifice  which  we  now 
enter  shall  yield  to  the  elements,  and  become  a  ruin), 
whether  the  system  established  and  matured  by  our 
venerable  fathers  shall  also  crumble,  and  become  a 
mournful  failure.  I  say  the  great  problem ;  for  who 
yet  comprehends  the  vast  interests  involved  in  its 
maintenance  1  How  many  in  other  lands,  vexed  and 
thwarted  and  controlled  in  their  religious  rights,  taxed 
for  that  which  they  do  not  receive,  responsible  for  that 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  sigh  for  deliverance ! 
Look  at  Scotland.  See  one  half  her  people  rising  up 
as  H)ne  man,  and  passing  the  doors  of  the  venerable 
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churches  where  they  and  their  fathers  had  wor- 
shipped, and,  pitching  their  tent  upon  the  hillside 
and  the  barren  moor,  have  counted  not  the  cost,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  free,  —  enjoy  the  very  lib- 
erty which  we  think  so  lightly  of.  And  is  that  a 
small  thing  which  good  and  intelligent  men  prize  so 
dearly]  Our  fathers  said  that  they  wanted  no  State- 
interference,  no  State-patronage,  in  the  maintenance 
of  religion.  They  said  they  would  charge  themselves 
with  the  responsibility;  that  they  would  see  to  it  that 
its  institutions  should  be  sustained,  its  light  be  shed 
in  every  man's  dwelling,  and  its  heavenly  influence  on 
every  heart  It  was  a  brave  resolve ;  it  was  a  great 
and  grave  responsibilty ;  and  we  should  feel  it  to  be 
so !  Alas  for  us,  if  our  vigilance  now  sleeps,  and  we 
let  them  languish !  Alas  for  us,  if  the  friends  of 
religion  and  good  order  do  not  stand  by  them  now  1 
for  the  trial  is  coming  which  has  never  come  before, 
—  the  trial  of  increased  worldly  activities,  of  ease  and 
luxury  and  worldly  success,  —  when  the  increasing 
cares  of  life  shall  more  thoroughly  absorb  the  mind, 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  blind  the  eye  and  har- 
den the  heart.  Then  shall  it  be  seen  whether  the 
interest  in  the  reality  of  religion  shall  be  able  to 
preserve  even  the  form.  I  know  not  what  the  result 
may  be;  but  I  know,  that,  now  and  hereafter,  we 
ought  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  shadow  of  neglect.  If 
the  time  comes  when  these  institutions  shall  languish 
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among  us  for  want  of  sufficient  support;  if,  for  slight 
causes,  men  shall  withdraw  their  sympathy  and  aid, 
and  leave  the  dust  to  lie  undisturbed  on  the  altar, 
and  silence  unbroken  to  reign  in  the  sanctuary ;  and 
large  numbers  of  the  people  shall  hang  about  the 
borders  of  Christian  societies,  protected  by  their  mini- 
strations, but  not  lifting  a  finger  for  their  support,  — 
I  can  well  conceive  the  tones  of  warning  and  indig- 
nation in  which  some  bold  successor,  standing  where 
I  now  stand,  shall  utter  his  voice.  "  Sirs,"  he  will 
say,  addressing  his  faithless  generation,  ''know  ye 
what  ye  do,  and  whither  all  this  leads  1  Shall  our 
children  drink  of  the  intoxicating  cup  of  prosperity, 
plunge  into  the  maddening  strife  of  business,  encoun- 
ter the  fearful,  heart-rending  trials  of  life,  and  secure 
for  themselves  no  religious  influence,  —  know  no 
refuge  nor  sanctuary  of  peace  ?  Would  ye  see  the 
beams  of  yonder  sun  quenched,  and  the  chill  and 
damps  and  darkness  of  uninterrupted  night  upon  us  ] 
Would  ye  forego  the  great  charm  of  existence,  and 
suffer  a  tenfold  horror  to  gather  around  the  bed  of 
death?  Would  ye  be  false  to  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  means  of  holy  living  1  Would  ye  be 
deaf  to  the  sigh  that  is  going  up  from  the  bosom  of 
Christendom,  and  faithless  to  the  vow  and  pledge 
of  your  fathers'?"  I  know  not,  my  brethren,  what 
the  future  may  bring.  Thank  God,  amid  the  revo- 
lutions that  are  sweeping  over  us  like  a  flood,  and 
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sending  up  like  that  sand  and  sea-weed,  as  yet  reli- 
gion and  religious  worship  survive;  and  i£i  amid  the 
growing  worldliness  and  multiplying  temptations 
attending  a  growing  state  and  a  crowded  population, 
our  churches  shall  maintain  their  moral  and  spiritual 
position;  if  they  shall  stand,  in  the  midst  of  this 
pressure,  objects  of  love  and  veneration ;  if  they  shall 
continue  to  be  the  home  of  a  people's  affections,  and 
shed  a  heavenly  influence  over  a  people's  heart, — 
then  will  they  be  invested  with  a  glory  greater  than 
if  they  contained  a  nation's  jewels,  and  were  covered 
with  plates  of  gold.  Remember,  institutions  more 
imposing  than  our  own  have  passed  away.  There 
were  once  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  marble 
temples  on  the  shores  of  Africa;  but  they  lost  their 
spiritual  power,  and  now  the  camel  journeys  over 
them  in  solitude,  and  the  owl  hoots  amid  their 
ruins. 

2.  Again,  our  churches  have  a  great  work  to  do 
to  meet  the  growing  scepticism  and  irreligion  of  the 
times.  Never  were  there  more  needed  intelligence, 
comprehensive  thought,  and  earnest  devotion,  if  Chris- 
tianity is  to  hold  its  commanding  place  in  society. 
There  are  elements  now  at  work  on  the  public  mind 
which  will  demand  from  the  pulpit  something  more 
than  a  dull  repetition  of  stereotyped  doctrines,  and 
from  Christian  worshippers  something  more  than  a 
traditional,  formal  observance  of  Christian  worship. 
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Do  you  ask  for  an  explanation?  Mark  the  vast 
changes  that  are  going  on  in  the  current  of  human 
thought,  scarcely  less  momentous  than  when  the  men 
of  a  past  age  were  startled  by  the  bold  assertions  of 
Copernicus,  or  "  trembled  before  the  optic  glass  of  the 
Tuscan  artist."  Look  at  the  pretensions  and  discov- 
eries of  science,  real  and  false,  in  our  day.  See  the 
student  of  geology,  going  down  into  the  secret  labo- 
ratories of  nature,  and  pronouncing  on  the  material 
processes  of  creation;  reading  there,  on  the  rocky 
foundations  of  the  earth,  the  history  of  the  world, 
ages  on  ages  before  man  had  a  being;  peopling  it 
with  a  succession  of  gigantic,  uncouth  forms,  "  wan- 
dering and  wading  through  the  tall  reeds  of  the  miry 
and  dimly-lighted  globe."  And  some  are  striving, 
through  these  discoveries,  to  bidld  up  a  splendid 
system  of  materialism,  which  takes  away  the  hope 
of  immortality,  and  the  dignity  of  man.  Then,  again, 
the  question  is  entertained  of  the  origin  and  unity 
of  the  human  race,  and  grave  inferences  are  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  bear  closely  upon  our  ChristiaQ 
faith.  Then,  see  the  wonderful  inventions  and  disclo- 
sures of  modem  science,  that  are  doing  so  much  to 
change  the  whole  face  of  society ;  the  mighty  creative 
skill,  which,  almost  without  the  intervention  of  human 
agency,  clothes  a  nation ;  the  subtle  powers  of  nature, 
revealed  for  the  uses  of  man ;  the  imprisoned  vapor, 
that  bears  him  over  land,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
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and  over  sea,  against  waves  and  tides,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  of  life ;  and  then  that  wonder  of  the  age,  the 
lightning  messenger,  which  conveys  our  thoughts,  in 
an  instant,  over  mountains  and  rivers  and  forests,  and 
enables  us  to  converse  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
continent,  as  if  we  stood  face  to  face.  Now,  these 
discoveries,  wonderful  and  beneficent  as  they  are,  have 
not  brought,  nor  do  they  bring,  unmixed  good.  True 
science  and  Christianity  will  ever  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  false  science  ; 
that  the  age  is  becoming  material  and  mechanical; 
that  men  are  seeking  in  mechanical  agencies  for 
explanations  of  all  that  is  most  grand  and  glorious 
in  creation,  are  aiming  to  bring  every  thing  to  the 
test  of  the  senses,  and  yield,  more  perhaps  than  we 
have  suspected,  to  a  disbelief  in  the  spiritual  and 
divine.*  In  some  respects,  the  mind  of  the  age  seems 
almost  unsettled.  There  is  a  spell  upon  it ;  it  delights 
most  in  the  extravagancies  of  scepticism  or  open- 
mouthed  credulity;  it  sets  at  nought  the  common 
rules  of  evidence,  confounds  the  material  and  the 
immaterial,  and  accepts  statements,  compared  with 
which  the  stories  of  goblins  and  ghosts,  that  fright- 
ened our  childhood,  are  trite  and  commonplace.  You 
see  the  error,  so  plausible  and  yet  so  dangerous, 
under  one  name  or  another,  prevailing  widely.  Some- 
times it  is  seen  in  the  strange  explanations  of  the 

•  Note  E. 
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phenomena  of  our  religion,  as  if  they  partook  of  the 
nature  of  mesmerism;  sometimes  in  the  shape  of 
intolerance  towards  all  existing  modes  of  worship; 
sometimes  in  entire  abnegation  of  human  responsi- 
bility ;  in  a  blind'  spirit  of  reform,  and  a  diseased, 
ill-regulated  philanthropy.  Under  whatever  form,  it 
is  unfriendly  to  a  vigorous  and  healthful  Christianity. 
The  wonderful  events  of  the  gospel,  its  venerable 
authority,  its  revelations  and  sanctions,  under  its 
touch,  sink  to  the  low  level  of  ordinary  history ; 
and  the  grandest  disclosures  ever  made  to  man, 
the  most  quickening  influences  ever  exerted  upon 
him,  are  shorn  of  their  power,  and  leave  the  soul  to 
struggle  unaided,  with  its  temptations;  to  fall  into 
moral  weakness,  spiritual  decline  and  death;  —  leave 
society,  imder  the  pressure  of  unexampled  outward 
forces,  to  rush  blindly  on  to  its  ruin.  And,  now, 
what  is  to  be  the  great  work  of  our  Christian  pulpits  ] 
It  is  to  show,  that,  while  Christianity  is  rational  and 
tolerant,  and  shrinks  not  from  the  investigations  of 
true  science,  it  is  itself  a  science,  which  has  God  for 
its  author,  Christ  for  its  teacher,  and  human  hap- 
piness for  its  end.  It  is  to  show  that  the  loftiest 
speculations  and  grandest  discoveries  of  man  serve 
only,  as  they  have  already  done,  to  render  more  illus- 
trious the  revelations  of  God;  that  that  venerable 
Christianity  which  moved  the  eloquence  of  the  apos- 
tles, breathed   in   the   prayers  of   saints,  and  was 
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confirmed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  is  not  to  be  classed 
with  the  inane  systems  of  man's  devising,  —  bnt  is 
light  come  from  the  very  fountains  of  light,  and 
love  poured  from  the  very  bosom  of  eternal  love,  — is 
the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation; and  the  pulpit  that  is  true  to  its  trust  will 
ever  speak  of  it,  not  as  an  ordinary  blessing,  but  as 
God's  greatest  gift  to  man.  "  It  has  to  speak,"  in  the 
language  of  Channing,  "  not  of  ordinary  life,  nor  of 
the  most  distinguished  agents  of  ordinary  history,  but 
of  men  inspired  and  empowered  to  work  the  most 
wonderful  revolutions  in  society;  and  especially  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  theme  of  prophecy, 
the  revealer  of  grace  and  truth,  the  Saviour  from  sin, 
the  conqueror  of  death,  who  hath  left  us  an  exam- 
ple of  immaculate  virtue,  whose  love  passeth  know- 
ledge, and  whose  history,  combining  the  strange  and 
touching  contrasts  of  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  and 
an  heavenly  throne,  surpasses  all  other  records  in 
interest  and  grandeur.  It  has  to  speak,  not  of  transi- 
tory concerns,  but  of  happiness  and  misery  transcend- 
ing in  duration  and  degree  the  most  joyful  and 
suffering  conditions  of  the  present  state.  It  has  to 
speak  of  the  faintly  shadowed  but  solemn  consummap 
tion  of  this  world's  eventful  history,  of  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man,  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  the 
retributions  of  the  last  day."  Let  our  pulpits  speak 
on  such  themes,  and  in  strains  like  these;  and  all 
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these  errors  and  vagaries  and  conceits  will  vanish 
like  the  dreams  of  the  night,  the  pulpit  will  hold  its 
rightful  moral  position,  and  the  house  of  God  will  be 
the  object  of  a  people's  love  and  the  gate  of  heaven. 
The  old  familiar  days  will  return,  when  men  pon- 
dered the  word  of  God,  and  wrestled  in  prayer ;  when, 
how  remotely  soever  they  lived,  they  thronged  the 
weekly  sanctuary,  albeit  in  the  face  of  the  winter's 
storm,  and  sat  through  the  long  services  in  the  rigors 
of  a  winter's  day;  and  when,  however  unworthy  they 
felt  themselves  to  be,  they  came  up  to  the  support  of 
religious  ordinances,  mused  in  silence  until  the  flame 
of  devotion  burned  in  their  bosom,  and  went  earnestly 
and  thoughtfully  about  their  duties;  and  so,  when 
the  night  of  their  stem  conflicts  came,  and  the  win- 
ter's storm  found  them  scantily  provided,  and  the 
dark  forest  frowned  ominously  upon  them,  they  were 
strong,  and  quit  themselves  like  men.  So,  my  bre- 
thren, in  the  greater  trials  that  are  coming  to  these 
people  in  their  ease  and  sloth  and  unrestrained 
license,  and  the  wantonness  of  their  speculations, 
their  only  security  will  be  found  in  wise  and  well- 
considered  religion,  —  in  humbleness,  in  reverence, 
in  profound  religious  affections.  There  must  be  a 
love  such  as  heroes  and  martyrs  have  felt  "  Cut 
a  little  deeper,"  said  one  of  Napoleon's  veterans,  whose 
bosom  had  been  laid  bare  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  was 
now  opened  by  the  surgeon's  knife ;  —  "  cut  a  little 
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deeper,  and  you  will  see  there  the  image  of  the 
emperor."  In  the  same  spirit  the  old  Jesuits  came 
from  the  polished  circles  of  Europe,  plunged  into  the 
western  wilderness,  adopted  the  habits  of  savages, 
and,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  civilized  life,  reared 
their  rude  cross  and  sung  cheerfully  their  morning 
and  evening  hymn,  and,  when  need  were,  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  poor  children  of  the  forest  Dying, 
they  claimed  no  glory  in  death ;  but,  laying  their  hand 
upon  their  bosom,  exclaimed,  "  If  you  could  see  my 
heart,  you  would  read  on  it  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus, 
vmtten  in  letters  of  gold."  Let  there  be  in  the  midst 
of  our  congregations  the  spirit  of  cheerfrd,  enlight- 
ened, earnest  devotion,  and  they  will  be  prepared  for 
any  times  that  may  come. 

3.  Again:  the  ministrations  of  our  churches,  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  work,  must  be  more  practi- 
cal than  they  have  been  in  past  times.  One  of  the 
old  saints  boasts  that  the  world  owed  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  because,  in  choosing  a  place  for  a  reli- 
gious community,  he  had  selected  a  spot  so  savage, 
wild,  and  inaccessible,  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
saint's  being  profaned  by  the  presence  of  the  sinner. 
Too  often  has  Christianity  been  conceived  of  in  this 
spirit,  represented  as  something  mystical,  —  some- 
thing which,  through  a  mysterious  process  of  faith, 
prepares  the  soul  for  the  joys  of  heaven,  while  it 
urges  no  very  close  scrutiny  into  the  daily  doings  on 
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earth.  Religious  duties  have  been  insisted  6n ;  men 
have  thought  it  good  to  rise  at  midnight,  and  engage 
in  acts  of  devotion  ;  but  they  have  been  slow  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  duties  of  the  household,  the  market- 
place, and  the  social  gathering,  may  also  be  and 
should  be  religious  duties.  They  have  kept  them 
apart,  just  as,  in  the  old  English  castles,  the  chapel 
and  the  banqueting-rootn  were  built  at  the  opposite 
ends ;  so  that  the  reveller's  song  should  not  reach  the 
ears  of  the  devotee,  —  which  was  well ;  nor  the  sweet 
melody  of  the  hymn,  and  the  moving  accents  of  the 
prayer,  steal  into  the  hall  of  feasting,  —  which  was 
not  well.  Religion  and  the  world  have  been  kept 
too  far  apart  It  must  not  be  so  now  in  that  future 
which  is  hastening  to  meet  us.  If  the  pulpit  is  to 
expend  itself  in  a  round  of  dogmas,  which,  if  true, 
have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  character;  if  it 
must  content  itself  with  general  and  vague  statements, 
lest  it  shall  be  accused  of  going  out  of  its  sphere ;  in 
a  word,  if  it  is  not  practical,  it  is  nothing.  You  may 
as  well  close  the  doors  of  the  church,  —  let  the  dust 
gather  upon  its  cushions,  and  the  winds  riot  through 
the  empty  aisles,  —  until  it  shall  grow  old  and  crumble 
in  ruin.  Yes,  better  crumble,  as  holding  out  false 
lures,  and  preaching  peace  when  there  is  no  peace, 
than  be  dumb  when  it  ought  to  speak,  For,  here  in 
business  are  practices  followed,  here  in  politics  are 
sentiments  avowed,  here  in  the  pleaaure^loving  world 
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ore  ways  of  living  justified,  that  take  away  all  noble- 
ness, and  make  the  very  heart  ache ;  and  shall  not 
the  pulpit,  which  is  reared  in  God's  name,  be  definite, 
express,  and  practical  ]  Heaven  help  us,  if  it  cannot 
speak.  We  need,  my  brethren,  to  have  religion  and 
the  affairs  of  life  brought  into  the  closest  proximity, 
just  as  they  were  by  the  devout  old  people  of  the 
classical  times.  In  Borne,  side  by  side,  were  two 
marble  structures,  of  wondrous  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence, dedicated  to  two  great  objects  of  Roman 
worship:  one  was  the  most  honored  temple  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  other  was  the  Roman  mint  The  Hebrew 
and  Grecian  coin  were  both  covered  with  religious 
devices,  signifying  that  religion  and  the  affairs  of 
business  should  go  hand  in  hand  together.  Let  the 
sanctity  and  authority  of  the  one  enforce  the  obliga- 
tions of  truth,  fidelity,  and  justice  in  the  other.  I 
welcome,  then,  this  costly  and  tasteful  church,  with 
its  classic  front,  its  carved  and  curious  ornaments, 
and  its  religious  emblems,  standing  on  your  crowded 
street,  where  traffic  is  busy  by  day,  and  where  the 
dissolute  hurry  by  to  the  haunts  of  revelry,  and 
the  gay  to  the  halls  of  pleasure,  by  night  You  have 
done  well  to  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  temples  of 
justice,  showing  that  even  the  majesty,  armed  with 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  is  inefficient  without  the  sanc- 
tions of  religion.  You  have  done  well  to  place  it 
upon  an  eminence,  with  its  roof  lifted  high  above  your 
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halls,  your  warehouses,  and  your  own  private  dwell- 
ings ;  its  graceful  spire  piercing  the  skies ;  signifying 
that  the  fear  of  Grod,  a  spirit  of  reverence,  a  religious 
awe,  are  to  preside  over  every  transaction  on  the  pave- 
ment heneath ;  and  that  conscience  is  to  weigh  as  in 
a  scale  every  act  between  man  and  man,  and,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  each  man's  bosom,  whisper  its  approval 
or  condemnation.  Let,  then,  this  house  stand,  trans- 
mitted to  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  to 
teach  them  how  profoundly  we  regarded  religion  as 
the  presiding  spirit  of  all  active,  political,  and  social 
life.  When  they  shall  come  here  from  their  farms, 
their  workshops,  and  their  places  of  business,  with 
grave  questions  of  traffic,  politics,  an4  social  duty ;  of 
the  relations  between  human  governments  and  the 
divine,  —  questions  that  go  into  the  unexplored 
depths  of  ethical  and  divine  philosophy ;  though  all 
else  be  dumb,  let  this  pulpit  speak  with  wisdom  and 
boldness,  and  yet  with  modesty ;  let  the  spirit  of  rev- 
erence and  sanctity  fill  this  house,  and,  like  the  dews 
of  Hermon,  fall  on  and  refresh  the  heart  of  this  great 
community. 

4.  I  add  one  more  consideration.  If  our  churches 
are  to  accomplish  their  great  work,  and  meet  the  wants 
of  the  coming  time,  they  must  not  be  exclusive,  but 
must  be  genial,  generous,  of  large  sympathies ;  cheer- 
ful, spiritual,  and  uplifting.  Has  any  thing  done  such 
injury  to  the  cause  of  religion, — any  amount  of  oppo- 
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iition,  misrepresentation,  or  persecution,  as  the  nar- 
row, grossly  bigoted  spirit  that  has  prevailed  among 
its  disciples?  I  acquit  no  sect  here,  and  I  say  it  is 
the  bane  of  aU  great  and  generous  religious  action. 
A  treaty  of  amnesty  has,  indeed,  passed  between  the 
sects;  and  the  savage  spirit  of  denunciation,  that  was 
heard  growling  and  cursing  through  the  land,  has  been 
driven  away.  A  kindlier  and  gentler  feeling  has 
arisen.  But  still  is  there  that  perfect  frankness,  cor- 
diality, and  mutual  confidence,  which  should  exist 
among  disciples  of  the  same  Master )  In  mapping  out 
Christendom,  are  there  not  those  who  are  slow  to  fix 
the  cross,  except  to  that  little  spot  which  they  may 
occupy]  They  say  of  their  neighbors  they  are  good 
men,  very  good  men;  but  they  do  not  like  to  be  ques- 
tioned too  closely  about  their  Christianity.  They  do 
not  like  to  be  placed  in  a  position,  where,  by  their  own 
acts,  they  must  express  their  fellowship,  or  even  ac- 
knowledge their  Christian  standing.  Now,  my  hearers, 
this  is  precisely  the  thing  which  I  protest  against  I 
caimot  bear  this  isolation  in  my  religious  sympathies: 
it  is  not  good  for  any  of  us.  I  do  not  want  a  man  to 
say  to  me,  he  thinks  me  a  very  good  man,  but  more 
than  hints  that  he  regards  me  as  a  very  sorry  Christian. 
I  do  not  want  him  to  honor  me  in  his  thought  for  that 
which  I  do  not  possess,  and  withhold  his  sympathy  for 
that  which  I  regard  as  the  all  in  all.  If  I  am  not  a 
Christian,  I  am  not  a  good  man.    I  am  nothing.    I 
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have  no  basis  for  the  virtue  which  I  may  seem  to  have. 
I  have  no  foundation  on  which  to  stand.  My  ease  is 
folly,  and  my  cheerfubiess  as  the  laughter  of  the 
maniac  Let  not,  however,  this  train  of  remark  be 
misapplied.  It  is  our  happiness  in  this  city  to  witness 
a  harmony,  a  cordiality,  a  just  appreciation  among  the 
churches,  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  We  gladly 
share  in  offices  of  Christian  kindness,  interchange 
pledges  of  Christian  affection,  and  work  together  for 
the  common  good.  So  should  it  be  everywhere.  Let 
us  have  done  with  this  chilling  reserve,  these  suspi- 
cions and  jealousies.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  from 
the  catalogue  of  Christian  graces  such  things  as  hon- 
esty, integrity,  disinterested,  self-sacrificing  goodness. 
We  need  to  enlist  them  all,  if  we  would  reclaim  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  still  this  troubled  sea 
of  sorrow.  Let  this  church,  then,  be  cordial,  frank, 
and  world-wide  in  its  sympathies,  and  it  vnll  be 
invested  with  an  unspeakable  glory.  God  grant  that 
he  who  in  coming  time  shall  stand  in  this  place  may 
never  be  permitted  to  give  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind !  If  he  shall  so  &x  forget  the  spirit  of  the 
great  Master  as  to  open  his  lips  in  bitterness,  or  raise 
his  hand  in  denunciation,  I  will  not  say,  May  his 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, — may  his  arm 
be  broken  at  the  socket !  but  I  will  pray  that  he  may 
be  renovated  and  saved,  though  it  be  as  by  fire. 
Again :  in  the  church  there  must  be  also  a  sympa- 
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thy  with  the  warm  emotions  of  childhood  and  youth, 
with  their  quick  sensibilities,  their  generous  enthu- 
siasm. How  strikingly  was  this  spirit  manifested  in 
the  great  Master  of  Christians !  When  did  he  ever 
repulse  the  young  and  confidmg  affections]  See  him, 
in  the  closing  hours  of  his  life,  on  his  way  towards 
Jerusalem,  from  which  he  was  no  more  to  go  out;  her 
blood-stained  walls  rising  ominously  before  him, — 
the  dark  cross  already  planted  on  Calvary! — in  that 
hour  when  he  was  going  to  confront  death  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  achieve  his  last  great  triumph,  he 
could  pause,  and  gather  the  children  and  youth  around 
him;  so  win  their  affections,  and  awaken  their  gener- 
ous enthusiasm,  that  they  strewed  his  way  with  palm- 
leaves,  and  cheered  it  with  the  chant  of  victory.  So 
should  the  religion  of  Christ  be  in  all  her  varied  min- 
istrations, —  not  cold  and  repulsive,  but  warm  and 
winning,  resting  upon  the  mind  like  the  early  sunlight 
upon  the  waters,  touching  the  heart  like  the  earliest 
song  of  the  spring-bird,  and  filling  the  soul  with  mys- 
terious awe  and  gladness,  as  when  that  wonderful  being 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  young  of  Judea,  and,  with 
a  look  of  majesty  and  love  such  as  had  never  been 
before,  blessed  them.  What  might  not  his  religion  do, 
if  she  could  always  speak  in  his  own  persuasive  and 
winning  accents !  Let  the  children  and  youth  who,  in 
long  succession,  shall  be  reared  under  the  roof  of  this 
church,  hear  no  other.     Let  this  house  be  associated 
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in  their  minds  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  tender 
and  heroic.  Let  its  influence  ever  be  blissful  and 
blessed.  Let  it  breathe  tranquillity  and  peace ;  let  it 
be  to  them  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Once  more :  the  pulpit  that  is  hereafter  to  be  efficient 
must  comprehend  something  of  the  fiery  trials  of  life, 
and  be  touched  with  compassion  and  tenderness  for  hu- 
man infirmity.  Let  there  be  no  soft  terms  in  describ- 
ing the  meanness  and  wickedness  of  man's  indulgences. 
No  language  can  adequately  depict  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation which  .they  bring.  No  pen  or  pencil  has  yet 
portrayed  their  dark  horrors.  The  sin  —  let  it  stand 
out  in  its  naked  deformity,  as  a  thing  abhorrent  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  all  good  men :  but  the  sinner — 
let  him  be  regarded  with  gentlest  pity  and  compas- 
sion ;  not  as  altogether  guiltless,  but  wrapped  in  the 
folds  of  a  serpent  whose  scales  have  glittered  and  daz- 
zled and  allured,  —  whose  breath  is  poison,  and  whose 
sting  is  death.  What  words  so  melancholy  in  human 
use  as  those  sad  words,  —  an  erring  and  fallen  man ! 
How  many  tender  thoughts  should  gather  about  him! 
how  gently,  and  with  what  sympathy,  should  he  be 
regarded  by  those  who  would  save  him!  Let  the 
house  of  God  be  the  hos|>ital  for  his  spiritual  mala- 
dies and  the  sanctuary  of  peace.  In  the  old  Hebrew 
times  there  were  cities  of  refuge  to  which  the  guilty 
and  troubled  might  fiy.  The  roads  thither  were  all 
smooth  and  broad;  and  at  the  comers  of  the  highways 
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were  guide*boards  on  which  it  was  written,  <^  Refuge." 
So  on  the  doors  of  the  church,  at  the  base  of  the  altar, 
should  it  be  written,  ^<  Befuge.*'  Let  these  hallowed 
courts  ever  be  a  refuge  for  the  weak,  erring,  and  peni- 
tent heart  Lowly  laid  on  this  altar,  may  it  find  rest. 
Let  not  the  bruised  reed  be  broken,  nor  the  smoking 
flax  be  quenched.  Let  there  be  no  scorn  of  human 
infirmity,  no  crushing  of  human  hope ;  but  rather  let 
every  pe<d^of  yonder  bell,  every  note  of  yonder  organ, 
be  a  tone  of  encouragement,  and  every  word  from  this 
pulpit  breathe  sympathy  and  solace. 

Finally :  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  great 
mission,  must  be  consoling,  cheerful,  uplifting.  For 
many  years  to  come,  we  trust,  this  house  will  stand, 
and  its  aspects  remain  unchanged ;  but,  ere  long,  how 
changed  will  be  our  human  relations !  Under  what 
varied  and  altered  circumstances  will  you  enter  these 
portals  I  Not  as  you  now  do  with  hallowed  joy  and 
gladness,  from  houses  that  are  full,  from  family  circles 
that  are  unbroken,  with  the  cheerful  faces  and  the 
greetings  of  friends  all  around  you ;  but  from  homes 
you  will  come,  in  which  has  been  the  anguish  of 
sorrow,  and  over  which  the  hours  have  worn  slowly 
and  heavily  away;  where  you  have  watched  amid  the 
scarcely  breathing  stillness  of  the  sick-room,  your 
own  taper  burning  when  every  light  around  was  ex- 
tinguished; and  where,  in  the  chamber  of  death,  you 
have  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  face  of  your  loved 
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ones,  and  the  hearthstone  and  the  heart  have  been 
made  desolate ;  and  sadly  will  you  enter  here,  and  steal 
silently  to  your  pew,  and  sit  and  meditate  and  pray. 
Oh !  then,  when  spear  and  shield  and  buckler  shall 
be  broken,  and  all  earthly  supports  shall  fail ;  when, 
in  the  depth  ^  of  its  darkness  and  desolation,  the  soul 
shall  cry  out  for  help,  —  what  a  glory  shall  invest 
this  pulpit,  if  it  shall  speak  adequately  to  this  great 
sorrow,  offer  the  tender  sympathy,  still  the  ttunult  of 
the  bosom,  and  breathe  into  it  a  divine  solace  and 
support ! 

Again  you  will  come,  and  go  out  from  these  courts, 
to  enter  them  no  more.  Other  forms  will  occupy 
your  &miliar  places,  and  other  eyes  gaze  upon  these 
scenes.  One  and  another  will  go,  until  all  are  gone» 
—  minister  and  people,  —  not  one  left  who  witnesses 
the  transactions  of  this  day ;  and  yet  the  house  will 
stand,  and  there  will  come  here  on  sabbath  mornings^ 
season  after  season,  minister  and  people  as  yet  un« 
bom,  —  a  congregation  whom  we  do  not  know.  My 
brethren,  when  I  stand  here  in  this  newly  erected 
house,  look  down  the  Opening  vista,  and  trace  its 
history  onward,  embracing  all  that  is  fearful  and 
momentous  in  human  experience,  touching  the  great 
interests  of  time  and  eternity,  —  no  act  seems  so  im« 
pressive  as  that  in  which  we  are  engaged,  no  place 
seems  so  holy  as  that  in  which  we  meet.  May  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  be  enthroned  in  this  house!  and 
6  • 
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may  the  tokens  of  his  presence  be  here,  as  when  of 
old  he  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  the  train  of  his 
splendid  robe  filled  the  temple!  May  the  pledges 
of  Christ's  love  be  here,  and  inward  light  and  strength 
and  peace  be  found;  so  that  they  who  in  coming 
time  shall  gather  here,  may  contemplate  unmoved 
the  awful  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  calmly  survey  the 
changeful  and  heaving  billows,  and  await  in  cheerful- 
ness the  hour  when  time  shall  be  no  more,  and  they 
shall  be  summoned  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the 
upper  world,  and  share  in  the  bliss  of  heaven ! 

I  have  now  done.  I  have  delivered  my  message. 
I  have  shown  to  what  purposes  this  house  is  to  be 
dedicated  and  devoted.  But,  brethren  and  friends  of 
this  Christian  society,  I  linger  a  little  longer.  There 
are  thoughts  crowding  into  my  mind,  there  are  asso- 
ciations clustering  about  my  heart,  which  I  cannot 
dismiss  if  I  would.  I  have  spoken  of  the  future :  the 
past  also,  with  all  its  solemn  memories,  is  present 
with  me ;  for  to-morrow  closes  just  twenty-four  years 
since  I  was  ordained  in  the  midst  of  you.  How  firesh 
in  my  mind  are  the  objects  and  events  of  that  day  I  — 
the  humble  church  in  which  I  made  my  ordination 
vows,  still  surviving ;  the  fathers  and  brethren  in  the 
ministry  who  then  gathered  around  me,  and  took  a 
part  in  the  service,  all  gone  with  a  single  exception ! 
There  were  Harris  and  Brazer  and  Kirkland  and 
Thayer  and  Allen  and  Ripley  (who  is  no  longer  in 
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the  ministry),  all  here ;  and  now  I  call  them  by  name, 
and  they  are  not.      And   there  was   another,  from 
whose  lips  I  received  the  charge  to  be  faithful  to  you, 
and  the  cause  with  which  we  are  entrusted,  —  he 
who  is  never  to  be  mentioned  here  but  with  venerap 
tion  and  affection,  with  whom  I  walked  so  pleasantly 
for  twelve  years,  and  whose  presence  in  our  assem- 
blies shed  the  fn^rance  of  sanctity.     Bancroft,  too,  is 
gone !  ♦    Twenty-four  years  I  and  now  to-day  I  seem 
to  be  beginning  my  ministry  anew,  and  yet  not  as  I 
then  began  it.     The  dew  of  youth,  that  was  then 
fresh,  has  melted  away ;  the  strength  of  manhood  has 
begun  to  decline ;  and  the  extravagant  hopes  and  pro- 
mises of  young  life  have  been  succeeded  by  the  sober 
reality  of  maturer  years.    But,  brethren,  there  are  ties 
of  affection,  there  is  a  strength  of  attachment,  which 
length  of  years  does  not  weaken,  but  which  —  may  I 
not  say  it?  -^  the  frank  intercourse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  cemented,  —  ties  to  be  broken  only  when 
the  heartstrings  are  severed,  and  the  pulse  ceases  to 
beat.     Who,  then,  may  with  more  cordiality  congra^ 
tulate  you  on  the  bright  auspices  of  this  day  ?    And  if 
they  only  were  with  us  whom  you  and  I  have  known, 
with  whom  we  have  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company, ---now  looking  upon  us,  we  trust,  from  other 
spheres,  —  our  joy  would  be  foil.     But,  brethren, 
there  is  another  temple,  not  made  with  hands :  may 

•  Note  F. 
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we  not  hope  to  join  them  there,  and  unite  in  that 
song  of  the  redeemed  which  they  only  can  chant  who 
have  shared  the  mingled  lot  of  life  together] 

Meanwhile,  let  us  remember,  all  mortal  things 
decay ;  and  this  house  which  we  have  builded,  when 
seasons  have  come  and  gone,  after  perhaps  a  century 
of  years,  will  also  decay  and  fell  in  ruins.  As  I  con- 
template that  distant  day  when  this  tower  shall  be 
dismantled,  these  walls  crumble,  and  the  consecrated 
ground  over  which  we  stand  shall  again  be  laid  bare 
to  the  sunlight  and  the  dews  of  heaven,  indulge  me 
a  moment.  There  is  a  vision  passing  before  my  eyes 
with  the  distinctness  of  reality,  fiill  of  encouragement 
and  hope.  I  stand  upon  one  of  our  neighboring  hills 
on  a  fair  spring  morning  like  this.  The  snows  of  win- 
ter are  gone,  and  the  early  verdure  and  the  spring- 
flower  have  begun  to  appear.  The  shadows  of  night 
have  dispersed;  the  sun  has  risen;  the  mists  that 
hang  over  the  valley  have  cleared  away,  and  a  scene  of 
beauty  and  magnificence  greets  my  eyes.  A  great  city 
is  here  extending  through  our  valley,  and  covering 
all  our  hill-sides.  I  look  down  upon  the  spacious, 
princely  habitations  of  men,  monuments  of  their  enter- 
prise and  skill  and  social  prosperity.  I  see  noble  ware- 
houses, halls  of  science,  schools  of  learning,  galleries 
of  art,  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  the  insane,  —  all  the 
tokens  of  a  great  Christian  people.  I  see  in  every 
direction,  in  the  distant  horizon,  the  gigantic  train, 
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bearing  hither  the  treasures  of  every  clime,  and  travel 
lers  from  all  countries.  I  see  the  riches  of  cultivation, 
the  ornaments  of  a  refined  taste,  the  signs  of  moral 
and  Christian  virtue,  all  around.  I  hear  the  inhabi- 
tants numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  eminent  among 
all  people  for  their  intelligence  and  manliness,  for 
truthfulness  and  high-principled  integrity,  for  active 
sympathy  and  untiring  charity,  —  eminent  for  the 
graces  that  adorn  private  and  domestic  life,  and  mould 
the  character  for  heaven.  I  ask  for  the  sources  of 
this  prosperity,  refinement,  and  moral  purity.  I  look 
around,  and  in  the  midst  I  see  the  spires  of  fifty 
churches,  all  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.* 
This,  then,  which  we  this  day  dedicate,  will  have  grown 
old;  the  moss  of  years  will  have  gathered  about  it; 
and  it  waits  to  give  place  to  another  yet  more  majestic. 
Yet,  my  brethren,  old  though  it  be,  and  a  relic 
of  other  times,  if  this  church  shall  have  done  a  good 
work ;  if  it  shall  have  taught  the  religion  of  Christ 
with  fidelity  and  freedom  and  power ;  if  it  shall  have 
watched  over  the  highest  interests  of  this  people,  and 
have  built  them  up  in  a  most  holy  faith  and  affec- 
tion ;  if  the  multitudes  who  have  entered  its  portals 
shall  have  found  it  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate 
of  heaven,  —  then,  though  a  ruin,  it  shall  be  held  in 
honor  by  all  good  men.  The  actors  in  this  day's 
doings  shall  be  remembered,  and  it  shall  be  invested 

•  Note  G. 
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with  a  glory  like  that  of  the  second  temple  which 
the  Son  of  man  once  entered,  and  has  consecrated 
for  ever  by  his  spiritual  presence.  Arise,  then,  O 
Lord !  and  enter  into  thy  rest,  thou  and  the  ark  of 
thy  covenant  Thy  presence  and  thy  peace  ever  be  in 
this  place ! 


APPENDIX. 


NOTB   A. 

This  is  the  tliird  bouse  occupied  by  tbe  congregation  of  the  Second 
Parish,  which  was  formed  in  March,  1785.  After  worshipping  for 
six  years  in  the  Court  House  (the  building  then  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Court  House,  now  occupied  as  the  dwelling-house 
of  George  Trumbull,  Esq.),  they  dedicated  their  first  meeting- 
house,  Jan.  1,  1792.  This  edifice  is  still  standing.  It  is  the 
school-house  on  Summer-street,  but  has  undergone  considerable 
changes  externally  as  well  as  internally.  It  contained  originally 
sixty-one  pews'«  Compared  with  our  present  church,  it  was  an 
humble  edifice ;  but,  considering  the  stinted  means  of  the  parish^ 
it  was  a  costly  structure^  I  have  before  me  the  names  of  the 
original  pew-owners,  nine  only  of  which  are  found  on  the  pre 
sent  list  of  the  society,  —  Allen,  Bangs,  Flagg,  Qreen,  Hey wood^ 
Lincoln,  Mower,  Paine,  and  Rice.  The  Brazers,  the  Chandlers^ 
the  Stantons,  the  Putnams,  the  Thomases,  are  all  gone  from  oxa 
records. 

The  second  house,  built  of  brick,  containing  one  hundred  and 
four  pews  on  the  floor  and  thirty-six  in  the  galleries,  stood  about 
twelve  feet  nearer  the  street  than  the  present  house.  The  corner^ 
stone  was  laid  with  religious  ceremonies,  Aug.  12,  1828.  It  was 
dedicated,  Aug.  20, 1829  ;  and  burned,  Aug.  24, 1849.  With  the 
church,  a  valuable  clock  on  the  tower,  given  by  the  late  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Esq.  and  a  bell  weighing  2,300  lbs.  were  destroyed.  The 
house  being  under  repair,  most  of  the  furniture,  including  the 
tablets  presented  by  the  late  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  Esq.,  and  a  clocks 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Scott,  was  saved. 

The  present  church  is  built  of  brick  covered  with  stucco,  and  is 
a  rich  specimen  of  the  Roman  Corinthian  order.     The  main  walls 
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are  66  feet  by  85  feet,  and  36  feet  and  6  inches  in  height.  Includ- 
ing the  recess  for  the  pulpit  behind,  3  feet  and  6  inches  in  depth 
and  24  feet  in  length,  and  a  portico,  with  six  Corinthian  columns, 
in  front,  13  feet  in  width,  —  the  whole  length  of  the  building  is 
101  feet  and  six  inches.  The  steeple,  of  beautiful  proportions, 
is  190  feet  from  the  pavement.  A  bell  weighing  2,908  lbs.  is  hung 
on  the  tower,  beneath  which  a  dock  of  superior  workmanship  has 
been  placed  by  the  city.  The  pews  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
below,  and  forty-two  in  the  galleries.  The  recess  oyer  the  vesti- 
bule is  occupied  by  an  organ  of  twenty-eight  stops,  presenting  a 
rich  Corinthian  front ;  while  the  pulpit,  of  rosewood,  in  the  form 
of  an  extended  scroll,  stands  out  from  the  opposite  recess,  which 
has  over  it  an  entablature  supported  by  two  large  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  are  doors,  to 
lead  into  a  yestry  and  retiring  rooms  which  it  is  contemplated 
building  the  present  season.  The  expense  of  the  church  has  been 
a  little  more  than  (25,000. 

Note  B. 

This  statement  is  to  be  understood  with  some  qualification. 
The  first  Bible  printed  in  the  Colonies  was  the  Indian  Bible, 
translated  by  John  Elliot;  the  first  edition  in  1663,  and  the 
second,  after  having  been  six  years  in  going  through  the  press,  in 
1685.  There  was  also,  in  1752,  a  small  edition  of  an  English 
Bible  in  small  quarto,  clandestinely  published  by  Kneeland  and 
Green,  Boston,  with  the  name  of  **  Mark  Bassett,  London,"  on  the 
title-page,  who  only,  as  printer  to  the  king,  was  authorized  to  print 
it.  Mr.  Thomas's  edition,  published  in  1791,  was  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  with  plates.  A  copy,  beautifully  bound  in  calf  and  gilt,  was 
presented  to  the  Second  Congregational  Society  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Thomas,  the  wife  of  the  publisher,  Jan.  1,  1798,  and  was  used  in 
the  services  of  the  pulpit  until  the  day  of  the  dedication,  when  a 
splendid  copy  from  the  Oxford  press,  the  gift  of  the  young  men 
of  the  society,  was  laid  upon  the  desk.  The  proof-sheets  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  edition  were  corrected  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Avery  of 
Holden,  and  passed,  as  we  are  told  in  the  prefeuse,  under  the  eye 
of  the  ministers  of  Worcester.  After  fifty  years'  use,  no  error 
has  been  detected.  These  volumes  wiU  be  sacredly  preserved  and 
cherished  by  the  children  and  children's  children  of  those  who 
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received  them  in  the  days  of  their  feebleness,  and  read  from  them, 
from  week  to  week,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Note  C. 

'*  It  is  the  settled  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
the  New  Englanders,  that  the  assertion  of  the  independence  of  each 
separate  congregation  was  as  great  a  step  towards  freedom  of 
conscience  as  all  that  had  been  previously  gained  by  Luther's  Re- 
formation. ...  To  show  how  widely  the  spirit  of  their  peculiar 
ecclesiastical  system  has  spread,  I  may  state  that  even  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  in  different  States,  and  in  three  or  four  cases,  made 
appeal  to  the  courts  at  law,  and  endeavored  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  principle  of  the  Independents,  so  that  a  majority  of  a  separate 
congregation  should  be  entitled  to  resist  the  appointment  by  their 
bishop  of  a  priest  to  whom  they  had  strong  objections."  —  LyelVs 
Second  Vint  to  the  United  States  of  America, 

Note  D. 

Of  the  late  Neander,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  truest  expo- 
nent of  the  tendencies  of  European  theology  at  this  time,  the 
North  British  Review,  the  organ  of  the  new  school  of  Scotch  Fres* 
byterianism  and  the  favorite  child  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  says,  without 
a  word  of  protest,  '^  He  has  little  £avor  for  confessions  of  faith  as 
the  symbolical  embodiment  of  the  church's  creed.  What  he  most 
approves  of  is  something  in  analogy  with  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
which  deals  chiefly  with  the  great  historical  facts  on  which  Chris- 
tianity rests,  and  which  the  whole  church  avows."  Is  any  proof 
needed  to  show  that  the  American  mind  is  running  in  the  same 
direction  ? 

Note  E. 

The  theory  of  life  advocated  in  some  of  the  popular  works  of 
the  day,  such  as  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  is  believed  to  be 
incompatible  with  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
responsibility  of  man  to  his  Creator.  ^*  The  evangelistic  churches 
cannot,  in  consistency  with  their  character  or  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  their  people,  slight  or  overlook  a  form  of  error 
at  once  exceedingly  plausible  and  consummately  dangerous,  and 
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which  is  telling  so  widely  on  society  that  one  can  scarce  travel  by 
railway  or  in  a  steamboat,  or  encounter  a  group  of  intelligent 
mechanics,  without  finding  decided  trace  of  its  ravages."  Such 
is  the  language  of  the  author  of  the  *♦  Footprints  of  the  Creator." 
Yet  in  candor  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  leading 
scientific  minds  of  the  age  are  all  on  the  side  of  Christianity. 

Note  F. 

The  exercises  of  the  Ordination  were  the  following :  —  Introduc-^ 
tory  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Rev.  Alex.  Young, 
of  the  New  South  Church,  Boston ;  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thaddeus 
M.  Harris,  Dorchester;  sermon  by  Rev.  John  Brazer,  Salem; 
ordaining  prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  T.  Eirkland,  President  of 
Harvard  University;  charge  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft;  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  by  Rev.  George  Ripley,  Purchase-street  Church, 
Boston ;  address  to  the  people,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Lancaster ;  concluding  prayer,  by  Rev.  Isaac  Allen,  Bolton. 

Note  G. 

Such  a  picture  may  seem  the  very  wantonness  of  extravagance, 
except  to  those  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  Worcester  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  So  late  as  1830,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  town  was  4,172 ;  by  the  last  census,  the  city  numbers  more 
than  16,000.  So  late  as  1834,  there  were  only  four  religious 
societies ;  now  there  are  sixteen.  Hitherto,  conjecture  has  fallen 
short  of  the  reality ;  and  golden  opportunities  for  public  improve- 
ments have  been  lost.  It  is  better  wisdom  to  form  a  generous 
estimate  of  our  future,  and  provide  for  it. 
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VOLUNTARY  ON  THE  ORGAN. 

CHANT. 

INTRODUCTORY  PRAYER. 

BET.  MB.  inLLSON,  OBAPTON. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

BBY.  XB.  DAYJB,  WATSBTOVN. 

ORIGINAL    HYMN. 

BEY.   MB.  BBAB8,   WATLAND. 

Father,  we  wait  thy  presence !     Here  before  thee. 
First  in  these  lovely  courts,  we  fondly  kneel : 

Now  through  these  doors  come  in  the  King  of  glory ! 
Now  through  our  opening  souls  thy  love  reveal ! 

Here  may  the  aged  ones,  their  griefs  forgetting. 
Breathe  the  sweet  quiet  which  thy  temple  fills ; 

And  may  the  sun  of  life,  when  near  its  setting. 
Clothe  in  more  beauteous  gleams  the  distant  hills ! 

When  manhood,  weary  of  its  work,  shall  falter. 
Worn  with  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 

Here  may  it  bow  before  thy  holy  altar. 

Then  with  new  strength  rejoice  upon  its  way ! 

May  childhood  learn  the  words  by  Jesus  spoken, 
Give  to  him  its  fresh  and  morning  hours. 

Ere  sin  the  earliest  charm  of  life  has  broken. 
And  while  the  dews  lie  sparkling  on  the  flowers ! 
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And  here  may  all,  —  old  man  and  blooming  maiden, 
When  with  the  grieyous  load  of  sin  opprest, 

Hear  Jesus'  voice,  —  "  Oh !  come,  ye  heavy-laden, 
Come  imto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

And,  passing  on  through  earth's  brief  joys  and  trials, 
May  these  thy  people  join  the  immortal  throng. 

Who  sweeter  incense  waft  from  golden  vials. 
And  worship  thee  in  their  unending  song. 

Father,  we  wait  for  thee !  for  here  before  thee, 
First  in  these  lovely  courts,  we  fondly  kneel : 

Be  lifted  up,  ye  gates !  the  King  of  glory 
Comes  in,  his  glorious  presence  to  reveal. 

DEDICATORY    PRAYER. 

SBV.  MA.  KAXiB,  W0BCB8TEB. 

ANTHEM. 
SERMON. 

THE  PA8T0B. 

CONCLUDING     PRAYER. 

SEV.  lOU  CLABKE,  UXBBIDOB. 

ORIGINAL  HYMN. 

REV.   MB.   PIESFONT,  MEDFOBD. 

Thine  outward  temple,  O  Most  High ! 
Is  where  suns  burn  and  planets  roll ; 
Thine  inward,  where,  beneath  thine  eye. 
Love  warms  and  fills  a  human  soul. 

These  temples.  Father,  are  thine  own ; 
Thy  spirit  formed  them,  and  doth  fill : 
Nor  wilt  thou  dwell  in  these  alone ; 
Thou  lovest  courts  more  humble  still,  — 
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Fanes  builded  by  thy  cliildren's  hands, 
Wherein  thy  piaises  may  be  sung, 
Thy  truth  sent  forth  to  distant  lands. 
Thy  name  invoked  with  reverent  tongue. 

Such  was  the  holy  temple,  where 
Our  fBtthers  kneeled,  our  childhood  prayed, 
Which  late  the  princely  power  of  air 
With  flaming  fire  in  ashes  laid. 

Up  from  those  ashes,  now,  behold. 

To  thee  another  temple  springs : 

Be  in  the  new  as  in  the  old, 

When  here  thy  church  her  offering  brings ! 

Around  it  be  thine  angels  set. 
To  guard  its  gates,  to  watch  its  towers, 
That,  when  for  worship  we  are  met, 
Their  voices  may  be  heard  with  ours ! 
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WOBCEBTBB»  Oct.  14,  1852. 

Rev.  Db.  Hill. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  been  accidentally  prerented  making  tliis  oonunnnication, 
which  I  had  intended  several  days  since.  I  beg  now  to  express  to  you  my  most 
cordial,  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for  your  impressiTe,  interesting,  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  character  and  memory  of  my  late  beloved  Brother,  in  your  Sermon  of 
the  last  Sabbath;  and  earnestly  and  respectfully  to  request,  that  you  would  permit 
me  to  cause  it  to  be  printed  under  your  own  supervision.  There  are  many  who  will 
be  gratified  by  its  perusal,  besides  those  who  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  it.  It  was 
most  truthful  and  just  in  its  biographical  notice,  and  would  be  grateful  to  his  friends 
as  a  fitting  record  of  the  virtues  it  commemorates.  I  pray  you  to  believe  me  deeply 
sensible  to  the  obligation  I  am  under  for  your  unfailing  sympathy  and  kindness. 

With  the  most  faithful  esteem  and  respect, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  Friend,  Parishioner,  and  obedient  Servant, 
LEVI  IINOOLN. 


DISCOURSE. 


Jeremiah  xlriii.  17. — All  te  that  asm  about  him,  bemoan  him;    akd  all  tb 

THAT    KNOW    HI8    NAMS,    SAT,    HoW    IS    THB    STRONG    STAFF   BROKEN,    AND    THE 
BEAUTIFUL  ROD ! 

As  I  read  these  words,  I  feel  sure  that  you  at  once 
comprehend  their  meaning,  and  readily  apply  them. 
They  suggest  the  union  of  strength  and  beauty  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  his  image  is  in  all  our  hearts  to-day,  to 
honor  whose  remains  a  great  company  came  here  the 
last  week,  whose  look  of  sorrow  still  fastens  on  our 
memories,  and  whose  parting  footsteps  still  linger  on 
our  ears.  They  who  were  about  him,  and  they  who 
knew  his  name,  say  with  ourselves,  —  How  is  the 
strong  staff  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  ! 

In  olden  days,  in  the  East,  the  staff  was  the  emblem 
of  royal  power,  and  the  rod  of  royal  clemency ;  and, 
when  these  two  were  bound  together,  and,  like  the 
Roman  fasces,  borne  before  the  magistracy,  they  indi- 
cated a  combination  of  strength  and  tenderness,  —  the 
leading  attributes  of  all  genuine  royalty.     Without 


resorting  to  the  language  of  poetry,  they  still  indicate 
the  two  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
all  who  are  born  to  control  other  men,  and  leave  a  per- 
manent mark  upon  their  times.  With  either  alone,  the 
character  is  essentially  defective.  With  strength  only, 
a  man  may  make  himself  felt ;  but  that  which  he 
accomplishes  is  by  force,  compelling  a  reluctant  sub- 
mission and  an  unwilling  obedience.  He  controls 
through  the  pains  which  he  inflicts,  or  the  fears  which 
he  awakens;  and  rears  monuments  in  the  pathway 
oftener  than  grateful  memories  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  is  the  power  by  which  despots  reign ;  and,  whether 
residing  in  castle-walls,  in  armed  battalia,  or  in  an 
invincible  will,  it  is  solitary  in  its  nature ;  it  gathers 
no  sympathies  around  it ;  it  cuts  off  its  possessor 
from  his  kind,  and  depresses  and  crushes  while  it 
rules. 

So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  gentleness  and  cle- 
mency alone  will  not  form  an  exalted  character.  A 
man  may  do  all  things  with  charity,  with  the  best 
feeling  and  purpose,  but  do  them  very  feebly.  How 
often  do  we  hear  it  said  of  another,  "  He  is  a  very 
good  man  ;  he  is  very  kind  and  tender-hearted," 
when  it  is  meant  all  the  while  that  he  is  a  very  weak 
man.  His  heart  may  beat  with  sympathy,  his  bosom 
may  overflow  with  affection,  and  his  hands  may  be 


opened  for  every  good  work ;  but,  lacking  inward 
power,  strength  of  will,  purpose  and  principle,  he 
accomplishes  little  or  no  good.  He  belongs  to  that 
harmless  but  inefficient  class,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
if  they  have  not  guided  the  world's  destinies,  they 
have  not  added  to  the  world's  woes ;  by  their  cheer- 
fulness and  good  nature,  they  may  have  added  to  its 
satisfactions. 

But  alone,  neither  of  these  qualities  will  suffice. 
There  must  be  a  union  of  energy  and  tenderness,  — 
the  staff  of  strength  and  the  rod  of  beauty,  if  we 
would  accomplish  any  thing  really  permanent  and 
good.  They  may  be  variously,  and  in  different  pro- 
portions, combined :  the  one  or  the  other  may  predo- 
minate ;  but  they  must  both  enter  into  the  composition 
of  him  who  acts  a  part  any  way  distinguished  on  the 
theatre  of  life.  The  clear  mind  and  the  strong  will, 
the  warm  heart  and  the  tender  conscience,  —  these 
are  the  elements  that  go  to  make  the  genuine  man, 
whom  we  love  and  trust  while  he  lives,  and  for  whom 
we  mourn  when  he  is  dead. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  these  qualities  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  were  the  leading  attributes  of  his 
character,  who,  for  more  than  forty  years,  has  been  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  welfare  of  our  city  and 
county ;  whose  influence  we  have  felt  in  so  many 


relations,  and  i^hose  perishing  body  paused  here  the 
other  day,  as  it  i^as  on  its  way  to  his  own  sepulchre 
in  our  beautiful  cemetery  to  enjoy  that  repose  which 
he  so  well  earned,  and  which  shall  never  be  disturbed 
by  the  hand  of  man.  In  him  were  prostrated  the 
strong  staff  and  the  beautiful  rod,  —  the  energy  and 
affectionateness  which  go  to  make  the  man  of  mark. 
That  they  were  his  leading  characteristics,  we  can  see 
and  comprehend ;  but  in  what  proportions  they  were 
combined,  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  what  good 
traits  distinguished  him,  what  lasting  services  he  ren- 
dered, what  there  was  in  him  worthy  of  remembrance 
and  imitation,  —  many  of  us,  who  did  not  know  him 
intimately,  may  wish  to  learn.  There  is  an  infinite 
diversity  in  the  character  of  good  men ;  and  human 
excellence  ever  comes  to  us  in  new  combinations,  in 
novel  and  ever- varied  forms.  No  one  is  perfect, — 
no  one  embraces  in  himself  all  that  is  highest  and 
best ;  but  no  man  can,  for  so  many  years,  have  been 
so  trusted  and  honored,  and,  now  he  is  dead,  have 
been  so  mourned,  without  possessing  traits  of  excel- 
lence, noble  and  beautiful  features  of  character,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  justice  to  our  own  minds  and  hearts, 
for  the  sake  of  the  incitement  and  moral  quickening 
which  they  afford,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  example 
which  they  present,  we  ought  to  gather  up,  and  hold 


up  to  our  view.  It  is  the  mark  of  little  minds  to 
dwell  on  human  frailty;  it  is  Christian  to  contem- 
plate with  a  frank  and  generous  appreciation  what- 
ever is  true  and  honest,  and  worthy  of  good  report. 
In  order,  then,  that  you  may  perceive  in  what  propor- 
tions the  noble  and  beautiful  traits  of  his  character 
were  combined,  what  circumstances  contributed  to 
make  him  the  man  he  was,  and  what  services  he  has 
rendered  in  his  day,  —  let  us  contemplate  some  of  tKe 
leading  events  of  his  outward  life.  We  shall  learn 
why  he  held  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  we  obtain  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
strength  and  tenderness  that  were  in  him.  I  believe 
him  to  be  worthy  of  a  public  notice  from  this  place. 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  trustworthy  and  tho- 
roughly good  man.  If  I  did  not,  no  eminence  of 
station,  no  length  or  amount  of  public  service,  could 
induce  me  to  speak  of  him  at  this  season  of  our 
solemnities,  when  man  and  his  deeds  should  be  for- 
gotten in  the  grander  contemplation  of  God  and 
Christ  and  eternity. 

John  Wai^do  Lincoln,  third  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Levi  Lincoln,  and  brother  of  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln, 
late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  late  Hon. 
Enoch  Lincoln,  Governor  of  Maine,  was  bom  in  this 
town,  June  21,  1787 ;  and  was  baptized  by  my  vene- 


rable  predecessor,  8th  of  July  following.  He  received 
no  other  education  than  that  which  he  obtained  under 
the  parental  roof,  and  at  the  public  schools  in  this 
place.  In  consequence  of  an  early  and  marked  im- 
pediment in  his  speech,  which  was  deemed  a  bar  to 
his  success  in  either  of  the  professions,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course, 
to  renounce  the  idea  of  that  professional  life  to  which 
his  family  seemed  born  and  were  destined,  and  devote 
himself  to  business.  And  here  in  the  very  beginning, 
in  connection  with  his  infirmity,  we  find  an  illustra- 
tion of  those  qualities  which  were  his  most  striking 
characteristics.  He  submitted  to  the  necessity  with- 
out a  murmur,  with  the  loss  of  none  of  the  sweetness 
and  affectionateness  of  his  nature.  Not  only  so,  but, 
through  energy  and  perseverance,  he  so  entirely  over- 
came the  defect,  so  obtained  the  mastery  of  his  organs, 
in  private  and  in  public,  that  no  one  would  have 
suspected  his  early  infirmity,  if  tradition  had  not  pre- 
served the  memory  of  it. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  became  an  apprentice  in 
the  store  of  his  relative,  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo, 
whose  strict  habits  of  business,  whose  unwavering  in- 
tegrity and  hearty  personal  interest  in  the  mmates  of. 
his  shop,  had  a  marked  influence  upon  their  charac- 
ter.    This  worthy  man,  unable  to  escape  the  feelings 


of  personal  responsibleness  for  those  entrusted  to  his 
guardianship,  could  not  satisfy  his  high  notions  of 
duty  merely  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  required  service 
during  the  hours  of  business,  but,  according  to  the 
good  customs  of  those  days,  made  them  the  inmates 
of  his  own  family,  and  the  sharers  of  his  domestic 
pleasures ;  and,  as  there  are  living  witnesses  to  testify, 
followed  them  in  their  inexperience  and  early  con- 
flicts, with  an  interest  that  never  abated,  and  a  prompt 
kindness  that  was  never  exhausted.  In  such  a  school 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  faithfully  taught.  He  incurred  obli- 
gations of  respect  and  affection,  which  subsequent 
years  were  too  short  to  repay.  He  acquired  habits  of 
order  which  never  forsook  him,  and  a  readiness  in 
and  devotion  to  business  which  followed  him  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

After  terminating  his  apprenticeship,  he  opened  a 
store  on  his  own  account  in  this  place.  But  at  that 
period  there  were  public  interests  which  engrossed  the 
public  mind,  and  absorbed  all  private  concerns.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  1812 ;  and  in  all  our 
homes  were  anxiety  and  distress,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent generation  cannot  adequately  conceive ;  for  war 
waged  on  our  borders  with  the  most  powerful  na^ 
tion  on  the  globe  is  a  very  different  thing  from  war 
carried  on  with  a  feeble  people,  on  their  own  soil,  at 
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the  distance  of  half  the  continent.  The  channels  of 
intercourse  were  interrupted,  the  avenues  of  industry 
were  stopped,  ships  were  rotting  in  our  harbors,  and 
hundreds  of  families  were  cut  off  from  the  usual 
means  of  subsistence.  Ruin  stared  our  people  in  the 
face,  and  gloom  and  despondency  hung  over  their 
minds.  English  ships  of  war  hovered  around  our 
coasts,  were  seen  from  our  headlands,  and  threatened 
to  bombard  our  cities.  An  actual  invasion  of  Boston 
was  seriously  apprehended,  and  a  requisition  was 
made  on  the  military  companies  of  the  interior  to 
hasten  to  its  defence.  Col.  Lincoln  was  at  that  time 
the  Commander  of  the  Light  Infantry  of  this  town. 
With  energy  and  almost  unequalled  despatch,  he, 
with  his  command,  was  already  on  his  march ;  but 
not,  as  they  believed,  to  any  holiday  review.  It  was 
a  mustering  for  a  more  serious  work.  And,  that  we 
may  learn  how  seriously  it  was  regarded,  we  need 
only  be  told  that  it  was  a  sabbath  morning,  and 
solemn  divine  service  was  held  in  presence  of  the 
company  on  the  day  of  their  departure ;  and  again, 
on  their  return  six  weeks  after,  in  the  same  public 
manner,  there  was  an  offering  of  public  thanks,  as  if 
they  had  escaped  some  dread  and  imminent  peril.  On 
this  occasion,  our  fellow-townsman  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  zeal,  activity,  and  devotion, 
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and  won  for  himself  the  confidence  and  personal  re* 
gards  of  the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1824,  Col.  Lincoln  was  chosen  Representative  to 
the  General  Court,  and,  in  1825,  one  of  the  Selectmen 
of  the  town ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  almost  without  interruption,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  town,  county,  or  common- 
wealth, or  all.  Representative  for  four  years,  he  be- 
came a  Senator,  and  served  as  many  more.  In  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  we  are  told  that  "  he 
was  ever  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, for  practical  ability,  sound  judgment,  and  unfal- 
tering fidelity  to  the  public  interests."  In  the  county, 
he  was  for  many  years  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  no  one  more 
than  to  him  for  the  spacious  and  well-adapted  high- 
ways that  diverge  from  our  city,  and  afford  facilities  of 
intercourse  between  village  and  village.  He  was  the 
projector  of  the  canal  which  connected  our  city  with 
the  ocean ;  and  which,  though  now  yielding  to  better 
means  of  communication,  contributed  essentially  to 
our  early  prosperity.  He  was  for  seven  years  the 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county;  and,  during  all  this 
period,  there  was  a  confidence,  a  sense  of  protection 
in  his  well-known  promptness  and  energy,  that  was 
never    for    a    moment    shaken.      Whatever    might 
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threaten  from  the  boldness  of  evil-doers  and  the 
turbulence  of  human  passion,  all  looked  to  his  well- 
tried  courage,  and  felt  assured  that  his  presence,  and 
a  word  from  his  lips,  would  quell  the  tumult  of  ex- 
citement, and  restore  peace.  The  reckless  ofietiider 
quailed  before  his  calm  eye;  and,  though  he  had 
hitherto  defied  the  law,  he  retired  from  its  minister 
now,  alarmed  and  rebuked.  As  the  President  of  an 
Insurance  Company,  as  the  Director  of  a  Bank  and 
Railroad  Company,  and  as  a  Municipal  Officer,  he  was 
trusted,  because  he  was  ever  found  competent  and 
faithful.  It  was  not  safe  to  call  in  question  the  wis- 
dom of  his  measures,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  prapose 
better ;  and  it  would  have  been  base  to  charge  him 
with  sacrificing  the  least  public  interest  to  a  private 
end,  or  with  turning  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  line  of 
duty  for  a  party  purpose ;  for  I  am  confident,  that,  in 
all  his  public  relations,  he  was  above  suspicion,  as  he 
was  above  reproach ;  and  that,  by  common  acknow- 
ledgment, a  more  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  public 
servant  has  not  been  among  us. 

But  I  pass  over  these,  though  men  of  affairs  find 
in  his  habits  of  business  much  to  commend,  and 
speak  of  the  amount  of  his  public  services  with  fond 
affection.  I  dwell  upon  two  or  three  examples  of  his 
wise  forecast  and  disinterested  devotion  to  the  public 
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welfare,  the  results,  if  not  the  labors,  of  which  you 
can  appreciate. 

Col.  Lincoln  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county. 
This  fact  will  indicate  the  direction  of  his  tastes,  and 
the  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held.  From  early 
manhood,  he  took  pleasure  in  the  labors  of  husbandry, 
and  loved  to  steal  away  from  the  confinement  of  the 
office,  the  counting-house,  and  the  courtrroom,  to  com- 
mune with  nature  in  her  milder  aspects,  and  find 
relief  and  gratification  in  watching  the  varied  produc- 
tions of  field  and  orchard,  from  early  springtime  to 
latest  harvest.  He  loved  to  look  on  the  meadows 
which  had  been  reclaimed,  and  the  hill-sides  which 
waved  with  the  standing  grain.  He  loved  to  be 
the  owner  of  fine  cattle,  both  great  and  small,  and 
to  contemplate  improved  breeds,  of  large  and  fairest 
proportions.  Nor  was  he  a  mere  observer  only :  he 
was  an  experimenter  also.  He  sought  to  make  his 
farm  a  model  farm.  He  furnished  himself  with  a 
choice  collection  of  agricultural  books ;  he  craved 
knowledge  near  and  from  afar;  he  introduced  the 
improvements  of  others;  he  made  improvements  of 
his  own  ;  and  there  was  no  one  who  hailed  with  more 
satisfaction,  or  contributed  more  substantial  aid  to,  the 
progress  of  all  that  relates  to  good  husbandry.     In 
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the  promotion  of  its  interests,  he  spared  no  labor,  and 
grudged  no  expense ;  and  so  competent  was  he 
deemed,  that  one  of  the  last  services  to  which  he 
was  appointed  was  that  of  Commissioner  on  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  recently  established  in  this 
Commonwealth.  And  so  it  was  that  the  Agricultural 
Society,  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside,  was  an 
object  of  his  pride  and  affection.  He  dwelt  with  fond 
satisfaction  on  the  good  which  it  had  accomplished, 
on  the  encouragement  which  it  had  afforded  the  hus- 
bandman in  his  labors,  and  the  more  abundant  har- 
vests with  which  it  had  rewarded  them.  And  he 
looked  forward  with  sanguine  expectation  to  the  still 
more  extended  usefulness  of  the  Association.  Its 
interests  were  very  dear  to  him ;  and,  amid  the  pains 
of  a  wasting  sickness,  his  ever-active  brain  was  teem- 
ing with  plans  for  the  advancement  of  its  prosperity. 
A  little  incident  will  illustrate  the  habits  of  his  mind, 
as  well  as  his  devotion  to  this  object.  A  short  time 
before  his  death,  a  parcel  of  land  had  been  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  Society.  It  was  a  consummation 
which  he  had  devoutly  desired,  and  which  afforded 
him  very  sincere  gratification.  But  scarcely  had  the 
grateful  news  reached  his  ears,  when  at  once,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  without  leaving  the  desk  at  which 
he  sat,  he  drew  a  plan  of  the  building  which  he  con- 
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ceived  should  be  erected  on  it,  and  was  impatient  to 
see  the  work  already  begun.  In  this  cause,  as  in 
every  other,  he  possessed  not  a  little  of  that  prompt 
energy  so  admired  in  the  African  traveller,  who,  when 
asked  at  what  early  day  he  would  commence  his  voy- 
age of  discovery,  replied,  "  To-morrow."  Col.  Lincoln 
loved  the  profession  whose  interests  he  had  espoused : 
it  fell  in  with  his  settled  tastes.  He  saw  a  good  to 
be  accomplished,  and  he  could  not  brook  delay.  And 
was  he  not  right  ?  Is  not  improvement  in  our  fields 
and  flocks  a  positive  good  and  a  positive  gain  on  the 
score  of  human  happiness  ?  It  may  seem  a  small 
thing,  scarcely  worth  the  pains,  to  make  one  spire  of 
grass  grow  where  none  grew  before,  or  to  make  the 
acre  yield  two  where  it  only  yielded  one  measure 
before;  but  times  and  changing  seasons  justify  the 
expenditure,  and  proclaim  the  greatness  of  the  bene- 
faction. She  who  first  carried  a  handful  of  wheat 
into  Europe  may  have  seemed  to  do  no  great  thing  in 
her  day ;  but  she  is  now  acknowledged  as  the  bene- 
factress to  her  race  by  the  wavings  of  a  thousand 
wheat-fields,  and  by  the  echoes  of  a  thousand  harvest 
homes.  Mary  Stuart  was  not  noticed  when  she  bore 
a  willow  wand  from  her  beloved  France  to  Scotland  ; 
but  that  one  act  is  now  commemorated  in  a  hundred 
quiet  nooks,  and  finds  fitting  memorial  in  the  grateful 
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shade  which  falls  upon  Scotland's  dead  in  a  hundred 
village  grave-yards.  And  is  not  he  worthy  of  being 
remembered,  who,  not  only  in  one  but  in  multiplied 
ways,  for  half  a  century,  has  endeavored  to  lighten 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  —  has  sought  out  and 
brought  for  his  use  the  fairest  of  the  field  and  flock, 
compelled  our  sterile  soil  to  be  fruitful,  and  scattered 
abundance  and  grace  and  beauty  all  around?  Col. 
Lincoln  has  done  something  for  a  cause  that  was  dear 
to  him.  Let  me  add,  he  meditated  much  more.  Had 
he  been  spared  in  health  and  vigor,  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  he  would  have  been  foremost  in  securing 
schools  of  agriculture,  which,  if  they  ever  be  esta- 
blished, will  elevate  the  mechanical  occupation  of  the 
farmer  into  a  science,  and  give  it  a  first  place  among 
the  liberal  sciences. 

Another  object  that  deeply  interested  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Col.  Lincoln  was  the  moral  condition  of  the 
inmates  of  our  prisons.  The  philanthropy  of  our 
times  had  not  utterly  neglected  and  forsaken  this 
portion  of  our  race.  The  prisons  of  New  England 
had  ceased,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  schools  of  depra- 
vity, —  the  dark,  damp,  dreary  places,  where  hope 
never  came  that  comes  to  all.  Benevolent  indivi- 
duals had,  from  time  to  time,  found  their  way  into 
them  ;    means  of  moral  and  religious  culture  had 
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been  occasionally  afforded  the  inmates;  but  to  him 
are  we  pre-eminently  indebted  for  the  first  instance  of 
a  county  prison  in  which  the  chaplain  was  one  of  the 
constituted  officers,  and  in  which  moral  and  religious 
instruction  was  statedly  given  at  the  public  expense. 
Such  an  office  had  existed,  and  such  instruction  had 
been  given,  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  where  convicts, 
perhaps  hardened  in  crime,  are  confined  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years.  Col.  Lincoln  was  the  first  to  see  what 
a  chaplaincy  might  accomplish  under  other  and  more 
favorable  circumstances.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive 
that  the  young  offender,  whose  cheek  yet  mantled 
with  shame  at  the  thought  of  a  first  offence,  who  yet 
remembered  his  early  home  and  the  lessons  of  his 
childhood,  and  in  whom  the  desire  of  being  good  had 
not  all  died  out,  —  he  was  the  first  to  perceive,  that 
such  a  one,  kindly  visited  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell, 
and  tenderly  entreated  in  the  sabbath  lesson,  might  be 
greatly  benefited,  perhaps  reclaimed,  by  the  labors  of 
a  permanent  ministry  in  the  place.  Wisely  and  well 
he  judged  ;  for,  under  the  wholesome  influences  now 
brought  within  its  walls,  our  prison  has  become,  what 
Latimer  once  said  of  the  English  prisons,  when  they 
were  crowded  with  English  confessors  and  martyrs, 
"a  right  good  school  of  Christian  piety."  It  has 
become,  I  am  sure,  a  school  of  reform.  I  know  that 
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many  who  entered  those  cells,  convicted  or  suspected 
felons,  touched  by  the  proofs  of  sympathy  and  the 
words  of  kindness  and  the  prayer  of  faith,  have  been 
melted  and  won.    Countenances  brutalized  by  indul- 
gence have  been  awed  into  reverence,  and  lips  &mi- 
liar  with  oaths  have  learned  to  breathe  the  language 
of  devotion ;  and  men  who  have  come  outcasts  from 
social  sympathies  have  gone  forth  redeemed  and  re- 
generated.    I  can  testify  to  the  large,  liberal,  and 
untiring  interest  which  the  late  Sheriff  manifested  on 
this  subject ;  how  he  obtained  the  necessary  acts  of 
legislation ;  how  he  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
chaplain,  selected  from  his  own  library  moral  and 
religious  books,  and  afforded  his  hearty  co-operation 
to  a  band  of  devoted  teachers,  who  voluntarily  gave 
their  sabbath  morning's  hour  to  the  services  of  the  pri- 
soners.   How  noble,  whole-hearted,  and  disinterested 
was  his  whole  bearing  there,  remote  alike  from  all 
chilling  reserve  and  all  vexatious  interference !    He 
might  have  gone  there  at  stated  seasons  simply  as  the 
minister  of  the  law,  and,  by  means  of  bar  and  bolt, 
have  accomplished  all  that  the  law  required ;  but  he 
went  rather  as  the  minister  of  mercy.     He  never  re- 
laxed a  single  rule  of  the  prison ;  he  was  stem  in  the 
execution  of  every  duty ;  yet  so  gentle  was  he,  and 
considerate  towards  all,  that  he  never  lost  the  respect 
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aad  a£Pection  of  any.  He  would  dash  into  the  midst 
of  an  excited  mob,  where  blood  was  flowing,  seize  the 
offender  in  the  midst  of  his  reckless  companions,  and 
quell  the  tumult  by  a  single  word;  and  yet,  when 
compelled  to  execute  the  sad  sentence  of  the  law, 
he  would  weep  over  the  awful  necessity,  and  employ 
another  hand  to  do  what  he  had  not  the  heart  to  do 
by  his  own.  In  the  way  of  duty,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  march  to  the  cannon's  mouth ;  yet  he  would 
walk  the  wards,  and  perform  the  ungrateful  task  of 
the  jailor,  with  a  woman's  tenderness.  He  would  awe 
the  most  hardened  by  a  look,  and  still  the  most  aban- 
doned by  a  wave  of  his  hand ;  yet,  when  the  clergy- 
man chanced  to  be  absent,  he  would  read  the  sermon 
with  the  meekness  and  solemnity  of  one  bom  at  the 
altar  and  for  the  pulpit.  He  won  the  regards  of  his 
associates,  and  reciprocated  most  sincerely  the  feelings 
which  he  awakened.  He  was  often  heard  to  express 
the  deep  satisfaction  which  the  gift  of  a  Bible,  a  token 
of  personal  regard,  from  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday- 
school  in  the  prison,  afforded  him.  Coming  from 
members  of  a  communion  differing  from  his  own,  it 
was  peculiarly  grateful  to  him.  He  won  the  affec- 
tions also  of  the  prisoners.  Through  him  they  be- 
came prisoners  of  hope.  Among  those  who  mourn 
because  this  staff  of  strength  is  broken,  and  this  rod 
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of   beauty,   none  will  mourn    more   sincerely   than 
they- 

Let  me  offer  one  more  illustration,  perhaps  it  is  the 
most  striking  of  all,  of  the  peculiarities  of  Col.  Lin- 
coln. I  refer  to  the  noble  act,  for  which  he  will  be 
remembered  longest,  and  for  which,  when  his  other 
good  deeds  are  forgotten,  he  will  receive  the  tribute  of 
the  widow's  gratitude  and  the  orphan's  tears.  Bear 
in  mind  who  and  what  he  was,  and  then  behold  the 
strength  of  his  purpose  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
He  had  never  experienced  the  bitterness  of  orphan- 
age ;  he  had  been  nursed  in  plenty.  He  had  never 
had  a  wife,  —  had  never  looked  upon  the  face,  or  wept 
over  the  loss,  of  a  child.  Stern  duties  called  him  away 
into  scenes  where  childhood  never  enters ;  yet  who 
among  us  was  touched  with  so  warm  a  sympathy  for 
the  houseless  and  homeless  of  our  city  "i  Who  gave 
so  largely,  and  furnished  with  such  hearty  good-will 
the  "  Home  "  which  opens  wide  its  doors,  and  affords 
the  shelter  of  its  roof  to  the  neglected  and  forsaken  ? 
When  our  benevolent  ladies,  successors  of  those  who 
adorned  the  early  annals  of  our  faith,  true  Sisters  of 
Charity,  had  gone  out  into  the  streets  and  gathered 
together  the  orphaned,  had  fed  the  hungry,  clothed 
the  naked,  and  nursed  the  sick ;  and  now,  exhausted 
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of  their  resources,  appealed  to  our  compassion, — 
when  the  poor  children 

*<  Looked  up  with  their  pale  and  snuken  faces, 
And  their  looks  were  sad  to  see ; 
Your  old  earth,  they  say,  is  very  dreary ;  , 

Onr  yonng  feet,  they  say,  are  very  weak ! "  — 

who  heard  this  cry,  and  responded  most  nobly  to  this 
appeal  1  It  was  our  kind-hearted  friend,  whose  heart 
has  now  ceased  to  beat,  and  whose  hand  has  done  its 
last  work  of  kindness.  He  heard  the  cry,  and  re- 
sponded most  nobly  to  the  appeal,  —  not  by  words  of 
pity,  —  not  by  expressions  of  sympathy,  —  not  by 
communicating  his  thought  or  his  feeling  to  any  one 
on  earth.  That  was  not  his  way.  He  never  told 
you  how  much  he  loved  you,  nor  how  much  he  was 
interested  in  any  given  object ;  but  he  dropped  the 
token  of  his  aflPection  in  your  path,  left  the  gift  before 
the  altar,  and  went  his  way.  So,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  pale  and  sunken  faces  of  these  children; 
when  he  learned  how  much  had  been  done  for  them, 
and  what  were  now  their  great  needs,  —  he  did  not 
express  aloud  his  pity,  and  proclaim  his  purpose,  but 
went  to  work  to  provide  a  spacious  home,  personally 
directed  all  the  arrangements,  personally  procured 
what  in  his  judgment  was  most  suitable  and  needful, 
and  then  as  quietly  and  unostentatiously  recorded  his 
deed  of  gift,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  guar- 
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dians  of  the  institution  ;  thus,  in  the  surest  and  most 
substantial  way,  laying  the  foundations  of  an  asylum 
which  will  be  a  glory  in  our  city,  and  providing  a 
home  for  the  homeless  in  all  time. 

From  these  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  deceased  fel- 
low-worshipper, I  think  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  some 
conception  of  what  he  was.  He  was  a  strong  man, 
—  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  we  have 
had  among  us.  Not  perhaps  in  eloquent  speech  or 
power  of  expression,  for  he  was  not  gifted  in  that 
way ;  though  when  he  spoke  he  was  listened  to  with 
attention,  for  he  had  something  to  say.  Not  perhaps 
in  pre-eminent  sagacity,  though  he  was  clear-headed 
and  far-sighted :  he  could  look  quite  through  a  sub- 
ject, and  knew  how  to  adapt  means  to  ends.  The 
mental  quality  which  distinguished  him  above  all 
others  was  an  amazing  executive  talent,  an  unsur- 
passed ability  to  accomplish  what  he  undertook. 
Nothing  seemed  too  arduous  for  him  to  attempt,  or 
too  difficult  for  him  to  achieve :  if  it  were  practicable 
fDr  any  one,  he  would  accomplish  it  But  with  his 
energy  there  was  no  restlessness,  no  nervous  excita- 
bility. His  step  was  measured,  and  his  language  de- 
liberate. His  was  a  calmness,  a  tranquillity,  but 
withal  a  decisiveness,  as  if  the  time  for  argument 
were  over,  and  the  time  for  action  had  come.     Some 
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who  knew  him  little,  called  this  obstinacy,  self-will ; 
and  perhaps  at  times  it  was,  for  the  oak  is  gnarled, 
not  the  poplar.  But  others,  who  knew  him  better, 
said  it  was  only  a  firm  reliance  on  his  own  clear  judg- 
ment, and  an  invincible  purpose,  which  no  threats  nor 
entreaties  could  divert,  to  follow  his  convictions  of 
duty.  There  was  within  him  a  deep  internal  princi- 
ple of  right,  and  he  could  no  more  disregard  this  than 
he  could  deny  his  own  being.  During  his  last  sick- 
ness, in  a  half-conscious  state,  —  one  of  those  moods 
of  the  spirit  induced  by  his  great  bodily  weakness,  — 
he  expressed  what  I  would  now  indicate  as  most  sig- 
nificant of  himself:  "Be  sure,"  he  said,  "you  are 
right,  and  then  go  ahead." 

This  principle  of  right  was  also  the  groundwork  of 
his  moral  character.  He  could  not  do  a  mean  or  dis- 
honest act  I  never  heard  his  integrity  doubted,  or 
the  purity  of  his  motives  called  in  question.  He  was 
tried  by  the  reverses  of  fortune.  He  met  with  losses  ; 
his  prospects  were  overcast,  and  his  affairs  involved 
by  the  failure  of  others.  He  was  tried  by  the  harder 
trial  of  prosperity.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
friends  and  the  public,  and  obtained  the  gratification 
of  his  most  ambitious  desires.  But,  alike  in  storm 
and  sunshine,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  he  was 
the  same  man.     No  extravagance  was  remembered 
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against  him  in  the  days  of  his  success  ;  no  mean  evar 
sions  were  charged  against  him  in  the  season  of  his 
reverses.  Simple  and  inexpensive  in  his  habits, 
trusted  and  honored  alike  under  each  changing  cir- 
cumstance, he  himself  remained  unchanged,  —  never 
unduly  elated,  never  unduly  depressed.  He  sought 
to  be  faithful  where  the  Providence  of  God  placed 
him.  With  each  day  came  the  duty  and  the  trial ; 
and  in  no  condition  of  trial  did  he  find  an  apology 
for  a  neglect  of  the  duty.  When  he  was  very  sick, 
the  relative  who  constantly  attended  him  proposed 
to  remain  with  him,  instead  of  going  abroad,  on  the 
usual  day  devoted  to  some  work  of  charity.  But 
no !  feeble  as  he  was,  scarcely  able  to  lift  his  hand, 
he  reminded  her  of  the  day  and  of  the  work,  earnestly 
adding,  "  Never  neglect  a  duty."  He  never  neglected 
his. 

But  this  principle  of  right,  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  his  character,  was  not  an  abstraction. 
It  had  a  foundation  in  something  deeper  than  itself, 
—  in  a  profound  sentiment  of  reverence,  which  seemed 
to  give  a  coloring  to  his  whole  nature,  and  to  pervade 
his  whole  being.  He  revered  this,  the  city  of  his 
birth.  Every  object  in  the  landscape,  every  relic  of 
its  former  days,  every  token  of  its  prosperity,  its  good 
name  and  good  estate,  were  dear  to  him.    These  hills 
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were  dear  because  he  had  looked  on  them  so  long ; 
these  woods  and  fields  and  streams,  becaase  they 
were  associated  with  the  aspirations  of  his  youth  ; 
and  these  noble  structures  for  the  public  use,  because 
they  were  a  part  of  the  labors  of  his  life.  He  re- 
vered the  large  company  of  his  kindred  and  friends, 
the  friends  of  his  childhood,  and  his  father's  friends  ; 
and,  once  loving,  he  was  unyielding  in  his  attach- 
ments, faithful  in  his  friendships,  even  unto  death. 
Obstinate  in  his  prejudices,  never  strong  in  the  pro- 
fession, he  was  never  stinted  in  the  tokens  of  his 
attachment  He  did  not  proclaim  how  dear  the  city 
was  to  him ;  but  everywhere,  In  the  field  and  in  the 
market,  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the  trees  by  day,  and 
in  the  brilliancy  of  the  lamps  by  night,  he  gave  proofs 
of  his  regard.  He  never  told  his  friends  how  much 
he  loved  them  ;  but  they  were  lefl  to  infer,  by  little 
acts  of  kindness  constantly  repeated,  by  a  compliance 
with  their  wishes  promptly  afforded,  how  much  they 
were  on  his  heart.  He  had  a  deep  reverence  for 
things  sacred,  —  for  the  sabbath,  for  the  sanctuary, 
for  the  Scriptures,  for  Christ,  and  for  God.  The  sen- 
timent was  unaffected  and  profound.  Perhaps  its  very 
depth  prevented  an  expression  through  the  ordinances, 
which  he  might  well  have  given.  This  I  am  sure  of, 
—  he  would  not  be  suspected  of  professing  what  he  did 
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not  feel :  he  did  feel  more  than  he  professed.  When 
he  was  in  health,  he  was  always  here  on  the  sabbath, 
forenoon  and  afternoon.  His  bearing  was  always  re- 
verential. What  was  said  of  Priestley  might  be  said 
of  him,  that,  when  he  took  the  name  of  God  upon  his 
lips,  whose  presence  he  recognized  by  day,  and  whose 
guardianship  by  night,  it  was  with  an  emotion  of 
awe.  He  paused  ere  he  uttered  the  word.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  talk  of  himself,  of  his  hopes  or 
his  fears.  During  his  long  sickness,  he  made  no  con- 
fessions, but  evinced  his  filial  trust  by  the  unequalled 
patience  with  which  he  bore  his  excruciating  and  pro- 
tracted pains.  Dying,  he  proclaimed  his  fitness  for 
the  world  to  which  he  has  gone,  by  the  scrupulous 
fidelity  with  which,  to  the  very  last,  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 

And  so  he  is  gone.  The  strong  staff  is  broken,  and 
the  beautiful  rod.  He  who  has  been  so  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  affairs  of  this  city,  county,  and  com- 
monwealth, —  he  whose  fertile  mind  projected,  and 
whose  prompt  energy  carried  to  their  completion,  so 
many  measures  of  public  utility,  —  he  whose  good 
name  was  a  public  property,  and  whose  presence  in  the 
midst  of  us  gave  a  sense  of  protection, — the  good  citi- 
zen, the  faithful  friend,  the  devout  fellow- worshipper, 
—  is  gone.    Gone  the  man  of  enterprise,  of  a  strong 
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will  and  a  large  heart !  He  has  disappeared  from  oar 
public  assemblies,  the  places  of  business,  and  the  re- 
tirements of  his  home.  He  has  been  borne  from 
these  portals  to  our  garden  of  sepulchres ;  and  there 
was  mourning,  and  a  great  multitude  attended  his 
burial.  His  body  now  lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
which  he  loved  to  till,  while  the  awed  and  trusting 
spirit  has  gone  up  with  its  account  to  the  God  that 
gave  it 

Softly,  then,  may  the  turf  lie  upon  that  heart ;  for 
it  had  wide  and  generous  sympathies.  Gently  now 
&11  the  leaves  of  autumn  upon  that  new-made  grave ; 
for  he  who  sleeps  there  dealt  not  harshly,  but  kindly 
with  all.  Hallowed  the  dust  which  reposes  there ; 
for  he  who  tenanted  it  was  reverential  and  devout 
To-day  our  thoughts  and  affections  cluster  around  it, 
sad  and  sorrowing.  To-morrow,  ay,  when  seasons 
have  come  and  gone,  silent  forms  will  gather  there, 
and  breasts  will  heave  and  eyes  be  suffused  with  tears, 
as  that  manly  frame  and  honest  countenance  revive  in 
their  recollection.  The  friend  will  linger  there  to 
dwell  upon  him  whose  friendship  never  failed,  and  th^ 
stranger  to  bless  him  who  did  so  much  to  relieve  the 
hard  labors  of  the  field,  to  reclaim  the  waywardness 
of  his  youth,  and  to  provide  a  home  for  his  orphanage 
in  childhood.     Ever  fragrant  the  memory  which  is 
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embalmed  in  good  deeds,  —  ever  fresh  the  savor  of 
his  name,  which  is  inscribed  by  a  loving  service  on 
living  hearts. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  thank  God  that  he  has  been 
among  us,  and  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so  much  in 
his  day  and  generation.  His  errors,  whatever  they 
were,  let  them  be  buried.  But  let  his  virtues  and  his 
good  services  be  recorded  here  for  the  comfort  and 
solace  of  his  surviving  kindred ;  for  the  grateful  con- 
templation of  the  old,  who  were  his  cotemporaries ; 
and  for  the  encouragement  and  incitement  of  the 
young,  who  hasten  to  occupy  the  places  and  receive 
the  trusts  which  he  has  left.  The  mention  of  the 
righteous  shall  not  feil ;  they  shall  be  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 


APPENDIX. 


PKOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WORCESTER  LIGHT  INFANTRY  COM- 
PANT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  COL.  LINCOLN. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Light  Infantry, 
held  on  the  6tb  instant,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted :  — 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Worcester  Light  Infantry  receive  the  me- 
lancholy announcement  of  the  decease  of  Col.  John  W.  Lincoln, 
a  past  commander,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret. 

'*  Resolvedj  That  in  him  were  comhined  all  the  qualities  of  gen- 
tleman, citizen,  and  soldier.  Always  affable  and  courteous  as  a 
gentleman,  honest,  kind,  and  public-spirited  as  a  citizen,  and  firm 
and  patriotic  as  a  soldier,  his  acquaintances  deplore  the  loss  of  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  the  community  an  efficient  and  devoted 
member,  and  we  a  firm  friend,  benevolent  patron,  and  most 
respected  past  commander. 

"  Resolved^  That,  under  all  circumstances,  he  has  been  the  firm 
and  consistent  friend  of  the  military  system,  laboring  for  its  ad- 
vancement and  perfection  with  a  characteristic  devotion.  That  in 
him  a  bright  star  has  fallen  from  the  military  constellation,  and  a 
firm  pillar  been  taken  from  the  militia  edifice ;  but  the  consolation 
remains,  that  his  *  good  deeds  live  after  him,'  which  neither  time 
nor  circumstances  can  sully,  but  shall  shine  with  increasing  lustre 
as  time  advances. 

"  Resolvedj  That  we  sympathize  deeply  with  the  many  friends 
of  the  deceased,  and  will  wear  the  customary  military  badges  of 
mourning. 

"  Pbk  Oedee  op  W.  L.  I." 
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RESOLUTIONS   OF  THE   STOCKHOLDERS   OP   THE 
WORCESTER  BANK. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Stojckholders  of  the  Worcester 
Bank  on  Friday  last,  the  decease  of  Hon.  John  W.  Lin- 
coln, a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  which  he 
was  first  elected  on  the  6th  of  October,  1829,  having  been 
announced, — 

"  Votedy  That  the  Stockholders  of  the  Worcester  Bank  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  long  and  faithful  services  of  the  late 
Hon.  John  W.  Lincoln,  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  said  Bank,  and 
would  record  their  high  sense  of  his  character  as  a  man,  justly 
honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  distinguished  ability  and 
moral  worth ;  and  would  hereby  tender  their  sympathies  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

*'  Voted,  That  a  co^y  of  the  foregoing,  duly  authenticated,  be 
communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  be  offered  for 
publication  to  the  several  newspapers  printed  in  this  city. 

**  From  the  Records  of  the  Stockholders, 

"  William  Cboss,  Clerk. 
«« Worcester,  Oct.  11, 1852." 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTICES. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  annual 
festival  of  the  Worcester  West  Agricultural  Society,  a  few 
days  before  his  death :  — 

"  Resolvedf  That  the  members  of  this  Society  have  received, 
with  the  most  unfeigned  sorrow,  intelligence  that  the  protracted 
illness  from  which  the  Hon.  John  W.  Lincoln  has  been  suffering, 
is  hourly  expected  to  terminate  in  the  death  of  that  eminent  citi- 
zen and  distinguished  friend  of  agriculture. 

**  Resolved,  That  to  him,  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  man, 
have  the  great  interests  of  agriculture  in  our  county  and  common- 
wealth been  indebted ;  and  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Worcester 
County  West  Agricultural  Society,  extend  to  him,  while  yet  he 
lingers  with  us,  our  warmest  thanks  for  his  valuable  contributions 
to  and  devoted  labors  in  this  most  important  branch  of  human 
industry." 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Agricul- 
tural Society,  held  in  Worcester,  on  Thursday,  the  7th  day 
of  October,  A.  D.  1852,  it  was  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  lament  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  death  of  Hon. 
John  Waldo  Lincoln,  their  honored  and  heloved  President. 

"  Resolved,  That  to  his  efforts  and  industry  much  is  due  for  the 
success  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  Society  have  been  heretofore 
conducted. 

"  Voted,  That  said  Resolutions  be  recorded  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  books  of  this  Board. 

A  copy,  "  Wm.  S.  Lincoln,  Rec.  Sec." 

From  a  thorough  article  on  the  life  and  services  of  Col. 
Lincoln,  in  the  ^^  New  England  Farmer,"  the  following  are 
extracted :  — 

*'  In  no  department  of  labor  had  Col.  Lincoln  been  more  useful 
than  in  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  agriculture ;  and,  in  later 
life,  his  desire  for  the  promotion  of  agricultiural  improvement 
amounted  to  no  less  than  a  ruling  passion.  ...  He  distinguished 
himself  by  the  science  and  practical  skill  with  which  he  employed 
irrigation.  ...  In  improvements  in  breeds  of  agricultural  ani- 
mals, he  was  among  the  foremost  of  his  cotemporaries.  Various 
experiments  were  in  progress  upon  his  farm  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  which,  had  he  lived  to  carry  them  out,  would  have  eli- 
cited important  facts  contributing  to  the  settlement  of  some 
mooted  questions  in  agriculture.  Among  the  improvements  he 
intended  to  enter  upon  this  present  season  was  the  employment 
of  a  competent  chemist,  to  make  a  full  analysis  of  the  different 
soils  composing  his  farm,  so  that  afterwards  modes  of  culture 
might  be  adopted  which  are  fitted  to  the  capabilities  and  wants 
of  each  field.  .  .  .  Two  years  ago,  he  succeeded  his  worthy  brother, 
Ex-Gov.  Lincoln,  in  the  ofiice  of  President  of  the  Worcester 
County  Agricultural  Society.  He  immediately  showed  his  talent 
at  originating  important  measures,  by  putting  on  foot  some  expe- 
riments, in  the  name  of  the  Society,  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
undetermined  matters  in  agriculture ;  and  he  had  mostly  matured 
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other  plans  of  operation  for  the  Society,  which,  in  their  practical 
workings  and  results,  would  unquestionahly  have  proved  useful, 
and  commanded  very  general  attention  among  agriculturalists 
throughout  the  country." 

It  may  be  added  to  this,  that  an  essay  of  CoL  Lincoln 
on  the  feeding  of  cattle  had  a  wide  circulation  among 
agriculturalists  in  this  country,,  and  was  deemed  of  such 
distinguished  merit  that  it  was  republished  in  England. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  PRISON. 

"  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  High  Sheriff  Lincoln, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  prison  and  its  management  had  been 
placed  on  a  basis  approaching  as  near  to  perfection  as  such  an 
institution  can  well  be.  Every  thing  about  the  establishment  is 
indicative  of  the  excellence  of  his  administration. 

"  In  the  prison  chapel  last  sabbath  morning,  as  on  every  sab- 
bath morning,  were  assembled  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  — 
all  of  them  tidily  and  cleanly  dressed,  and  all  intent  upon  the 
exercises  of  the  occasion.  The  school  ordinarily  numbers  about 
seventy,  classed  under  the  instruction  of  some  fifteen  teachers."  — 
Daily  Transcript,  Aug.  21,  1851. 


The  following  is  the  letter  accompanying  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Bible  referred  to  in  the  text :  — 

"  Worcester,  Aug.  II,  1861. 
"  Hon.  John  W.  Lincoln,  late  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Worcester. 
"  Dear  Sir,  —  The  undersigned,  teachers  in  the  Sabbath-school 
in  the  county  prison,  ask  the  privilege  to  leave  with  you,  on  your 
retirement  from  your  official  connection  with  the  institution,  and 
particularly  with  the  Sabbath-school,  over  which  you  have  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  exercised  a  supervision,  some  slight  testimo- 
nial of  the  high  consideration  in  which  we  hold  your  well-directed 
efforts  in  that  department  of  your  public  trust,  as  well  as  your 
personal  friendship ;  and  we  can  bring  to  our  minds  nothing 
which  we  deem  more  appropriate  than  the  Bible. 
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"  Accept  then,  dear  sir,  at  our  hands,  this  *  precious  treasure.' 
It  is  the  '  best  gift,'  in  our  estimation,  which  we  can  offer  you ; 
and,  with  it,  permit  us  to  offer  you  the  assurance  that  our  prayers 
for  you  will  be,  that  the  good  which  you  have  done,  and  may  yet 
be  instrumental  in  accomplishing,  may  be  had  in  '  everlasting 
remembrance.'  , 

"  Truly  and  respectfully  yours, 


"  Nathan  Muzzy, 
Hbnrt  Grotfih, 
Levi  Clapp, 
John  P.  Baker, 
IcHABOD  Washburn, 
John  Chkney, 
Moses  Brigham, 


William  P.  Smith, 
Enoch  Hall, 
Edward  Bemis, 
Simeon  Clapp, 
Lee  Sprague, 
A.  G.  Wood, 
Jonathan  Gary." 


ORPHANS'  HOME. 


By  a  deed  dated  Nov.  24, 1851,  Col.  Lincoln  made  a  gift 
to  the  Worcester  Children's  Friends'  Society,  for  their  per- 
petual use,  of  his  estate  on  Pine-street,  valued  at  about  five 
thousand  dollars. 
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SERMON. 


Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace. — Pbalm  xxzvii :  87. 

I  DO  not  know,  my  brethren,  when  I  have  ever 
risen  to  address  you  under  a  deeper  sense  of  personal 
insufficiency.  The  perfect  man! — The  poefs  theme, 
the  Christian's  aspiration,  the  enthusiast's  dream ! 
Under  any  circumstances,  it  would  task  the  human 
powers,  and  try  the  human  sympathies,  adequately  to 
trace  the  noble  lineaments,  to  lay  open  the  mines  of 
intellectual,  moral  wealth,  to  unfold  the  essential  quali- 
ties which  belong  to  the  man  whom  we  are  directed  to 
observe  and  mark,  and  to  note  that  combination  of 
delicate  and  nicely-adjusted  properties  which,  in  the 
end,  when  human  strength  gives  way,  and  earthly 
resources  fail,  shall  bring  peace.  But  when,  as  now, 
the  providence  of  God  is  passing  before  us  in  a  sudden 
and  startling  visitation,  and  we  assemble  under  the 
burthen  of  a  heavy  bereavement,  how  shall  we  find 
ability  to  analyze,  and  language  to  express,  the  great 
thought  suggested  by  the  words  which  I  have  read  ? 
And  yet  we  must  dwell  upon  it,  however  inadequately, 
now  we  have  come  together  into  the  temple  where  our 


honored  friend  who  was  borne  from  these  portals  yes- 
terday was  wont  to  worship,  and  must  seek  in  it  the 
appropriate  lesson  for  the  day.  The  contemplation  of 
that  providence  which  has  overtaken  us  with  so  little  of 
preparation,  and  of  that  life  just  now  closed  among 
us,  so  much  of  which  was  passed  in  the  public  service, 
and  before  our  own  eyes  in  the  familiarity  of  private 
intercourse,  is  the  appropriate  lesson ;  and  your  own 
hearts,  before  you  came  here,  must  have  selected  the 
appropriate  text :  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

The  perfect  man !  Perfection,  of  course,  we  can- 
not understand  in  an  absolute  and  unqualified  sense ; 
for  in  this  sense  there  is  no  one  perfect,  no  one  good, 
but  God.  He  who  sits  upon  his  throne  of  unrivaled 
glory,  from  whose  perfections  nothing  can  take,  and  to 
which  no  length  of  years  can  add — God  in  the  Hea- 
vens is  perfect ;  and  there  is  only  one  being  that  ever 
trod  this  earth,  these  realms  of  weakness  and  tempta- 
tion— the  spotless  Son  of  God — of  whom  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety  we  can  say,  "Behold  the  perfect 
man."  But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the  words 
may  be  used.  They  mean  not  an  absolute  freedom 
from  sin ;  they  e2q)ress  a  perfection  that  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  imperfection ;  they  are  employed  not  to  in- 
dicate the  man  who  has  escaped  all  defects,  and  reached 
a  height  of  goodness  beyond  which  he  cannot  go  ;  but 
rather  to  express  that  balance  of  the  character,  that 
completeness  in  all  the  parts,  which  grows  out  of  a 
seated  moral  and  religious  principle,  a  profound  con- 
viction of  responsibleness,  and  a  sincere  aim  and  an 


honest  endeavor  to  know  the  truth  and  do  right  in  all 
things.  The  perfect  man  and  upright  is  he  who,  fidth- 
fulto  his  inward  principle  and  thought,  with  constancy 
and  courage,  by  night  and  by  day,  carries  the  homage 
of  his  allegiance  into  all  the  relations  and  duties  of 
life,  private  as  well  as  public;  who  willingly  lays 
open  his  inmost  bosom  before  Him  from  whom  no 
subterfuge  can  hide,  and  fears  not  to  proclaim  his  most 
secret  motive  and  act  in  the  ear  of  Him  who  leaves 
no  deed  unexamined  and  no  wrong  unrebuked.  He 
is  the  perfect  man. 

So  understood,  you  will  not  deem  it  unmeaning 
eulogy  when  we  apply  the  words  to  our  endeared  and 
honored  friend,  whom  we  mourn  to-day, — ^who,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  his  cotemporaries,  "seems  to  us 
now,  as  in  truth  he  is,  not  extinguished,  or  ceasing  to 
be,  but  only  withdrawn,  as  the  clear  sun  goes  down  at 
its  setting,  not  darkened,  but  only  no  longer  seen ;"  so 
suddenly  has  he  passed  away.  For  to  whom  will  they 
apply  with  more  of  justness  than  to  him  who,  for  more 
than  the  third  of  a  century,  has  had  associated  with 
his  name  that  comprehensive  and  deeply  significant 
word  "  honest,"  and  will  bear  it  onward,  in  the  fair 
record  of  history,  as  long  as  that  name  shall  be  read  ? 
Who  has  a  better  right  to  those  appellations  than  he 
who,  through  years  of  public  service  and  party  strife, 
never  incurred  a  suspicion  of  the  purity  of  his  motives 
or  the  integrity  of  his  life,  but  who,  through  all  politi- 
cal changes,  retained  the  profound  respect  of  those 
who  opposed  him  most  ?  Who  is  more  worthy  of  the 
title  than  he  who  has  won  so  largely  the  confidence 


and  aflfection  not  only  of  those  among  whom  he  has 
lived,  but  of  those  who  have  never  seen  his  face  or 
heard  his  voice  ?  For  when,  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
tidings  circulated  through  our  city  that  John  Davis 
was  no  more,  a  sudden  shock,  an  overpowering  sense 
of  bereavement,  passed  from  bosom  to  bosom,  as  when 
some  dear  and  honored  personal  friend  has  been 
stricken  down ;  when  the  same  sad  tidings  were  borne 
upon  the  electric  wires,  from  city  to  city  and  village  to 
village,  the  mournful  expressions  have  come  back  to  us 
on  the  printed  sheet,  "a  great  and  good  man  has  fall- 
en," "  a  shining  light  among  the  resplendent  luminaries 
of  the  republic  is  extinguished,"  "  the  honest  man  and 
politician  is  gone  "  Let  me  endeavor,  then,  to  show — 
feebly  and  imperfectly  it  must  be  ;  for  how  can  the 
mind,  amidst  its  pressing  cares,  and  after  such  a  shock 
as  we  all  have  received,  recover  at  once  its  tone  of  calm- 
ness and  its  capacity  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  like 
this? — ^let  me  show  some  of  the  grounds  of  this 
wide  confidence  and  affection  which  he  inspired.  Your 
own  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  his 
character  and  the  habits  of  his  life,  will  supply  the 
rest. 

Born  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Northboro',  Janu- 
uary  13th,  1787,  he  was  fortunate  in  the  condition  6f 
his  birth,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  his  early  life. 
For,  although  this  condition  did  not  differ  from  that 
which  is  common,  and  these  circumstances  were  no 
better  than  those  of  hundreds  among  us,  they  were 
precisely  such  as  are  adapted  to  form  the  finest  traits 
of  the  New-England  character.    Influences  from  with- 


oQt  and  within,  home  and  its  associations,  the  changing 
aspects  and  occupations  of  the  country,  the  habits  of 
an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  community, — all  served 
to  give  a  direction  to  this  character,  and  develop  it 
into  manly  dignity  and  proportions.  Descended  of  a 
strong-minded,  sober  race,  simple  in  their  manners,  and 
softened  by  the  more  cheerful  modes  of  life  which  had 
been  engrafted  on  the  sterner  practices  of  the  old 
Puritans,  he  received  those  impressions  which  remain 
through  every  period  and  every  change  of  our  being. 
Under  the  parental  roof  he  acquired  that  reverence 
for  the  great  truths  of  our  religion  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  consistency  and  uprightness  of  char- 
acter, without  which  virtue  is  but  an  empty  name, 
and  religious  sensibility  a  momentary  impulse.  From 
a  child,  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Creator  was  an 
element  of  his  life.  Reared  in  the  principles  and  the 
spirit  of  a  simple  and  rational  religion,  his  admiration 
for  the  character  of  the  Savior  was  perfect,  and  his 
respect  for  that  religion  profound.  I  have  not  heard 
that  an  idle  or  irreverent  expression  ever  fell  from  his 
lips.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  a  time  when  a 
lie,  in  any  shape  and  for  any  purpose,  was  not  an  im- 
possibility with  him,  and  when  an  immoral  or  a  mean 
action  was  not  his  abhorrence. 

Here,  then,  he  grew,  in  the  midst  of  country  scenes, 
with  associations  and  memories  and  attachments  to 
country  life  which  never  forsook  him.  His  habits,  and 
the  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  were  well 
adapted  to  develop  his  best  powers.  The  daily  occu- 
pations of  an  agricultural  life  hardened  his  frame,  and 


at  the  same  time  brought  him  constantly  within  the 
influence  of  the  wonderful  operations  of  nature,  and 
created  within  him  a  love  of  the  beauties  of  the  natu- 
ral world  and  of  country  life  and  pursuits  which  con- 
tinued to  animate  him  throughout  life.  His  earliest 
lessons  in  books  were  learned  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  village ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  him- 
self took  the  charge  of  one  of  these  schools,  and 
learned,  what  no  books  could  teach,  self-discipline  and 
self-reliance.  After  spending  a  few  months  at  Leices- 
ter Academy,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  Yale 
College,  where  he  graduated  with  distinguished  repu- 
tation in  1812.  Here  Clayton,  Badger,  Francis  Gran- 
ger, and  Truman  Smith,  were  his  cotemporaries,  men 
whom  he  was  destined  to  meet  in  other  halls ;  and  the 
venerable  Dr.  Dwight,  who  then  shed  the  luster  of  his 
genius  over  that  institution,  was  his  favorite  teacher — 
a  man  who  had  the  discernment  to  predict  the  future 
eminence  of  his  gifted  pupil — ^left  upon  him  the  impress 
of  truth  and  grateful  affection,  which  no  length  of 
time  or  change  of  circumstances  could  obliterate.  At 
the  close  of  his  collegiate  course  he  came  to  reside  in 
Worcester,  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Francis  Blake,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815 ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  spent  in  the 
town  of  Spencer,  he  has  made  this  his  home.  He  has 
identified  his  interests  with  ours.  Here  he  won  his 
earliest  laurels;  here  he  formed  his  domestic  attach- 
ments ;  and  here  he  reared  his  children ;  and  although 
from  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  his  absence  large  por- 
tions of  many  years,  his  influence  was  contributed  less 


directly  than  that  of  some  to  its  advancement,  his 
advice  was  freely  rendered  on  all  public  matters,  and 
he  rejoiced  in  its  prosperity,  loved  our  city  as  the 
home  of  his  earlier  and  late  friends,  and  was  accustom- 
ed to  seek  the  indulgence  of  his  social  affections  by  a 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  humblest  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

Let  us  pause  here  a  moment,  as  he  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  his  career,  and  contemplate  his  entrance 
on  life  as  a  lawyer.  Here,  also,  he  was  fortunate  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  earlier  lot,  for  they  all  con- 
spired to  develop  the  intellectual  and  moral  traits 
which  were  his  crowning  distinction.  Simple  and 
unaffected,  modest  even  to  diffidence,  and  distrustful, 
at  times,  of  his  ability  even  to  rise  in  his  profession, 
he  came  to  a  bar  distinguished  for  its  eloquence  and 
legal  accomplishments,  its  high  moral  tone,  and  its 
encouraging  courtesy  and  kindness  towards  its  younger 
members ;  and  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  those 
influences  which  called  forth  his  latent  strength,  and 
compelled  him  to  conquer  his  self-distrust  or  abandon 
the  profession.  Brought  into  close  conflict  with  acute 
minds,  and  aroused  by  the  pressure  of  competition, 
he  soon  acquired  confidence  and  distinction — ^not  by 
any  especial  amount  of  legal  learning ;  for  there  were 
men  who  had  read  more  books  and  could  more  readily 
quote  chapter  and  section  for  precedents.  He  pos- 
sessed the  rare  faculty  of  seizing  great  principles ;  and, 
adopting  the  safe  maxim  that  for  what  is  equitable  and 
just  there  is  a  law,  he  applied  these  principles  with 
a  singular  sagacity,  and,  by  his  power  of  analysis,  pro- 
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daced  more  impressioQ  npon  judge  and  jury  than  others 
did  by  piles  of  authority.  He  was  sagacious,  but  never 
resorted  to  tricks  and  chicanery;  he  attained  to  his 
great  success  only  by  fair  and  honest  practice.  I  do 
not  believe  he  ever  courted  a  client,  or  ministered  to 
strife  when  a  peaceful  adjustment  could  be  made. 
Those  who  would  use  the  law  to  commit  a  wrong  or 
to  indulge  their  vindictive  passions,  met  only  rebuke 
from  him.  He  regarded  his  profession  as  a  noble 
science  and  a  minister  of  good,  and  would  not  pervert 
it  to  wicked  and  ignoble  purposes.  Regarding  the 
law,  from  the  structure  of  society,  as  a  barrier  against 
injustice,  and  as,  however  imperfect,  the  best  human 
interpretation  of  Divine  Justice,  he  gave  to  his  profes- 
sion the  best  power  of  his  mind  and  heart.  In  his  ad- 
dress before  a  New  England  Court, 

His  tongue 
Dropped  nuumA,  but  could  not  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels, — 

His  armor  was  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ; 

And  I  have  no  doubt  he  gained  his  cause  quite  as 
often  by  his  well-known  integrity,  and  the  sincerity 
which  marked  every  feature  of  his  countenance,  as  by 
his  legal  learning  and  forensic  eloquence. 

Mr.  Davis  soon  became  known,  and  won  confidence 
beyond  the  circuit  of  the  courts.  After  practicing  at 
the  bar  ten  years,  he  was  chosen,  without  solicitation, 
to  represent  this  district  in  Congress ;  and,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1825,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  which  was 
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to  witness  his  noblest  and  life-long  efforts.  From  this 
time  till  the  year  preceding  his  death,  a  period  of  twen- 
ty-eight years,  with  brief  exceptions,  he  was  devoted  to 
the  public  service.  For  nearly  nine  successive  years 
he  was  a  Kepresentative  in  Congress,  fourteen  years  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  more  than  three 
years  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth.  Able  as 
he  had  proved  himself  as  a  lawyer,  his  chosen  place 
— ^the  place  for  which  his  talents  and  tastes  best 
fitted  him — was  the  legislative  halL  His  calm  and 
clear  perception,  his  power  of  observation,  his  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  business,  his  knowledge  of  men, 
his  sagacity,  his  common  sense,  his  force  of  character, 
his  concise  and  dignified  utterance,  his  logical  power 
in  debate,  his  Imbits  of  work,  his  simple  but  urbane 
manners,  his  fidelity  to  duty,  the  spotless  purity  of 
his  daily  life,  the  uprightness  of  his  purposes,  and.  the 
warmth  of  his  sympathies,  gave  him  an  influence  and 
respect  at  Washington  such  as  few  enjoyed.  The 
early  part  of  his  career  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
eras  in  Congressional  history.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  "Web- 
ster, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Col.  Benton,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  many  other  men  'Of  distinguished  eminence, 
were  his  cotemporaries  at  that  time.  The  subjects 
which  occupied  public  attention  involved  not  only  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  but  the  vital  welfare,  the  sal- 
vation of  New  England.  Her  manufacturing  villages 
were  rising  into  existence,  and  their  life  and  death 
hung  upon  the  acts  of  a  single  session.  Mr.  Davis 
very  early  took  a  prominent  stand  on  the  question  of 
domestic  industry,  and,  in  a  house  of  great  ability,  was 
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soon  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Mends  of  Ameri- 
can interests.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  it  requires 
no  ordinary  ability  to  attain  to  such  a  position.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  when  he  arose  to 
make  one  of  his  earliest  speeches.  I  thought  how 
trying  it  must  be,  what  thoroughness  of  preparation, 
what  confidence  and  self-reliance  were  needed  here. 
There  were  men  there  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
public  service,  and  whose  expression  of  dissent  or 
indiflference  no  courtesy  would  restrain,  I  well  re- 
member that  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
of  the  country  came  and  sat  near  him,  giving  him 
a  close  attention  during  the  whole  speech.  I  remem- 
ber, also,  the  silence  of  the  house,  and  the  expression 
of  satisfaction  which  that  speech  elicited  from  men 
who  were  not  wont  to  flatter.  And  why  satisfaction  ? 
Not  because  of  the  beauties  of  rhetoric,  and  the 
graces  of  oratory,  though  occasions  are  recorded  when 
Mr.  Davis  rose  into  the  regions  of  impassioned  elo- 
quence, and  stirred  his  audience  profoundly;  but 
because  he  had  something  to  say;  because  he  had 
studied  and  mastered  the  subject;  was  familiar  with 
the  condition  and  wants  of  those  for  whom  he  spoke  ; 
and  then  uttered  right  on  the  honest  convictions  of  his 
bosom.  Therefore  he  spoke  well.  If  he  possessed 
not  the  eloquence  which  pleases  most  a  popular 
assembly,  he  was  capable  of  that  which  is  most 
acceptable  to  serious,  thoughtful  men,  who  want  to  be 
informed  and  convinced, — ^fullness  of  fact,  clearness  of 
thought,  strength  of  argument,  and  an  unusual  power 
of  lucid  expression.     His  influence  in  the  halls  of 
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legislation  was  universally  acknowledged ;  and  it  went 
forth  in  the  printed  page,  on  his  chosen  subjects, 
as  widely  and  effectively  as  that  of  any  of  his  cotem- 
poraries.  Indeed,  who  that  can  go  back  in  memory 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  can  forget  the  impression 
made  by  these  speeches, — ^with  what  avidity  they  were 
read  in  city  and  country,  what  clearness  they  shed 
upon  the  momentous  topics  of  the  day,  how  convin- 
cing were  their  arguments,  how  they  moved  the  hearts 
of  New  England,  and  won  for  him  the  tender  and 
grateful  sympathies  of  those  who  had  never  heard  his 
voice,  or  looked  upon  his  countenance.  This  is  not 
the  time  or  place  to  speak  upon  the  correctness  of  his 
opinions  on  the  tariff,  the  sub-treasury,  the  protection 
of  American  fisheries,  or  the  limitation  of  American 
slavery, — ^that  subject  which  touches  so  deeply  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  American  people.  On  all  he 
achieved  a  more  than  New-England  reputation,  and 
was  regarded  with  a  personal  confidence  and  attach- 
ment beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  section  of  the 
country. 

It  was  not  principally  as  a  debater,  however,  that 
Mr.  Davis  obtained  the  great  influence  which  he  secu- 
red, but  rather  as  a  man  of  sound  common  sense, — 
that  most  uncommon,  as  has  been  said,  of  all  mental 
gifts.  To  the  hasty  observer  he  was,  perhaps,  slow  in 
forming  his  opinions,  because  the  great  grasp  of  his 
intellect  enabled  him  to  measure  aU  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  his  judgment  was  unerring,  his  acquaintance 
with  affairs  intimate  and  extensive,  and  he  knew,  be- 
yond most  men,  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends.    It  was 
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this  that  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  State,  in  a 
time  of  great  political  excitement,  and  made  him  the 
able  and  successful  chief  magistrate.  He  had  a  power, 
beyond  most  men,  of  impressing  his  convictions,  in 
conversation,  upon  others.  This  gave  him  promi- 
nence in  council,  and  rendered  him  invaluable  in 
committee-rooms.  His  advice  was  eagerly  sought; 
and  men  who  shook  the  continent  by  their  eloquence, 
men  whose  names  are  associated  with  leading  political 
measures,  men  who  guided  the  course  of  public 
events,  have  not  disdained  to  confess  how  much  they 
were  indebted  to  him.  But  his  judgment  was  not 
merely  an  intellectual  quality ;  as  the  highest  capacity 
always  does,  his  partook  also  of  a  moral  element. 
The  heart  helped  the  head.  He  saw  clearly,  because 
he  felt  keenly.  His  patriotism  was  a  deep-seated 
sentiment,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  conviction.  The 
prosperity  of  his  country  was  dear  to  him ;  his  bosom 
swelled  as  he  contemplated  her  boundless  capabilities  ; 
her  perils  were  his  own,  and  hia  individual  happiness 
was  bound  up  in  her  well-being.  With  fond  affection 
he  loved  to  dwell  upon  her  past  history,  and  tell  over 
the  great  names  with  which  it  is  adorned.  With  more 
than  personal  attachment,  he  clung  to  those  who  did 
her  honor ;  and  with  what  withering  rebuke  did  he 
speak  of  those  who,  for  a  personal  gain,  or  through 
a  personal  ambition,  could  tear  and  trample  upon  even 
the  hem  of  her  garment !  His  experience  of  public 
life,  instead  of  impairing  seemed  to  give  intensity  to 
the  moral  elements  of  his  being.  Hence  also  his 
power.     Wilberforce  is  thought  to  have  reached  a 
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proud    eminence    when,  by  the  purity  of  his  char- 
acter, he  became  a  moral  authority,  a  guide  to  the 
moral  judgment  of  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.     We    do    not    say  that  Governor    Davis 
was  all  this;  but  we    do    say,  that   what   he   pro- 
nounced morally  wrong,  it  was  felt  not  safe  to  adopt. 
Hence  it  was  with  a  natural  repugnance  to  osten- 
tation and  display,  in    all   the   eminent   stations    to 
which  he  was  cdled  he  consecrated  himself  to  the 
public  good,  and  devoted  himself  with  unremitting 
assiduity  to  the  real  business  of  his  country  and  his 
time.    The  last  important  public  act  which  occupied 
him,  shows  for  whose  good  and  for  what  ends  he  legis- 
lated.   With  an  amount  of  labor  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  sub- 
jects, he  procured  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  those  terrible    disasters    which   have 
strewed  our  waters  with  ruined  boats  and  mangled 
limbs,  and  made  traveling  so  fearful  a  thing.    The  act, 
disinterested  in  its  aims,  and  politically  unconspicuous, 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.    It  added  no  personal 
capital,  it  brought  no  immediate  fame ;  but,  like  the 
prayers  of  the  good  man,  it  blesses,  and  m  all  time  will 
bless,  those  who  know  not  through  whom  or  what  the 
blessing  comes. 

This,  I  have  said,  was  the  last  public  act  of  Gov. 
Davis.  After  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  public 
service,  he  returned  to  his  home  among  us,  to  look  at 
the  scenes  of  an  eventfcd  life  from  afar,  to  resume  those 
quiet  pleasures  which  he  loved,  and  enjoy  again  those 
home  scenes,  which,  by  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
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ments  and  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  he  so  adorned. 
A  change  had  come  over  the  current  of  his  Kfe — a 
change  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ample  bio- 
graphies of  English  statesmen,  is  often  attended  with 
ill-concealed  vexation,  even  when  the  public  duties  can 
no  longer  be  performed.  Gracefully  and  without  a 
pang  relinquishing  his  honors,  he  sought  the  repose  of 
his  home.  It  was  the  haven  of  rest  after  being  heaved 
upon  the  changeful  billows ;  the  calm  of  the  evening 
after  the  heats  of  the  day  are  over ;  the  peace  after  the 
storm.  The  end  of  the  perfect  man  and  upright  is 
peace  evermore.  But  in  his  retirement  he  indulged 
not  in  idleness ;  such  a  man  could  not  be  permitted  to 
rest  in  inglorious  ease.  There  was  unabated  confidence 
in  his  tried  experience,  his  wisdom,  and  integrity;  and 
larger  demands  continued  to  be  made  for  his  services. 
He  was  one  to  whom  a  dying  husband  and  father 
would  not  fear  to  commit  the  care  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  a  thoughtful  community  entrust  the  rich  leg- 
acies of  the  past.  Years  ago,  his  counsel  had  been 
sought  by  men  who  had  never  seen  his  face,  and  only 
had  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  how  com- 
petent, and  honest,  and  faithful  he  was ;  and  he  had 
been  honorably  employed  by  foreign  capitalists  to  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  titie  credit  of  some  of  our  West- 
ern States.  And  now  that  he  was  retired  from  public 
life,  his  wisdom,  judgment,  and  experience  were  sought 
by  the  community  in  many  great  aflEairs  partaking  the 
nature  of  public  trusts.  But  lus  home  was  dear  to  him, 
and  its  repose  grateful,  and  he  avoided  these  as  much 
as  he  could  consistently  with  his  ideas  of  duty.    He 
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recurred  with  fresh  interest,  after  so  long  an  interrup- 
tion, to  his  earlier  classic  studies.  He  indulged  his 
taste  for  antiquarian  lore,  which  had  been  the  unction 
of  his  life,  and  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer^ 
with  unabated  interest.  His  garden  and  his  orchards 
were  his  delight.  And  in  intercourse  with  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  who  loved  to  look  upon  his  manly 
face,  and  to  listen  to  his  affluent  and  varied  dis- 
course, cordial  in  his  habits,  and  revered  by  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  his  days  passed  pleasantly  and 
happily  away. 

His  home  was  dear  to  him,  and  its  repose  grateful ; 
how  dear  and  grateful  they  were,  we  learn  when  we 
see  with  what  alacrity  he  repaired  his  tent,  and  gath- 
ered about  him  the  conveniences  and  ornaments  which 
would  make  that  home  agreeable.  Not  that  he  in- 
dulged the  vain  and  presumptuous  hope  that  he  could 
dwell  here  for  ever,  or  long.  He  saw  the  sword  sus- 
pended by  a  single  hair,  and  knew  that  his  hour  could 
not  be  long  delayed ;  for,  the  victim  of  sudden  attacks 
of  disease,  he  had  more  than  once  been  brought  low,  and 
lain  close  to  the  chambers  of  death.  And  so,  not  for 
himself  did  he  build,  but  for  others  more  dear  than 
himself.  He  would  leave  a  fitting  spot,  consecrated  to 
the  sanctities  and  hospitalities  of  home,  where,  though 
he  should  be  gone,  his  scattered  tribes  might  gather, 
and  bind  yet  closer  the  tie  which  his  presence  had  done 
so  much  to  cement.  No !  he  was  not  deceived.  He 
knew  that  his  days  could  not  be  many  on  the  earth ; 
that  ere  long  the  strong  man  would  bow  himself,  the 
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windows  would  be  darkened,  and  the  doors  be  shnt  in 
the  streets.  For,  cannot  we  now  remember  a  gentleness 
of  manner,  mellowed  graces  of  the  character,  quick- 
ened sensibility  and  ripened  virtues,  as  if  the  world  of 
sense  were  retiring,  and  the  world  of  a  spiritual  being 
growing  more  near !  Cannot  we  now  remember  his 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  highest  subjects  of  human 
thought ;  his  large  discourse  on  God's  wonderful  love, 
Christ's  mediation,  and  the  unfathomed  mystery  of  fu- 
turity, as  if  the  faith  which  had  been  the  guide  of  his 
youth  and  the  strength  of  his  manhood,  were  now 
changing  into  a  deeper  experience,  and  moulding  him 
for  the  skies  ?  No !  not  he — ^it  is  we  who  were  de- 
ceived ;  for  when  we  contemplated  the  ever-active  in- 
tellect, and  saw  the  eye  as  yet  not  grown  dim,  nor  the 
strength  abated;  when  we  saw  the  hand  yet  busied 
with  these  mateiial  objects,  and  the  large  preparations 
for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  we  associated  his  image  with 
the  returning  seasons  and  their  change.  We  fondly 
dreamed  that  the  setting  sun  would  not  yet  go  down, 
but  still  shine  on,  if  with  milder  beam,  yet  no  less  be- 
nignantly.  It  is  we  who  were  deceived ;  for,  alas  for 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
human  expectations !  while  we  were  looking  forward  to 
a  few  years  at  least  of  profitable  and  pleasant  inter- 
course, deluded,  perhaps,  by  our  hopes,  God's  dread 
messenger  was  already  sent,  and  had  begun  his  work 
in  secresy  and  in  silence  among  the  delicate  organs  of 
the  frame.  Even  while  we  gazed,  that  countenance,  so 
marked,  was  changed ;  that  voice,  so  often  heard  in  the 
counsels  of  the  nation,  was  forever  hushed ;  that  dig^ 
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nified  and  manly  form  sunk  in  the  arms  of  death ;  that 
noble  spirit,  which  blessed  us  for  a  season,  was  lost  to 
earth,  and  went  back  to  its  God. 

Yesterday  we  stood  by  the  grave  of  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  among  us — conspicuous  for  his 
integrity,  his  patriotic  devotion,  and  his  long  public 
services.  In  a  career  so  marked,  it  would  be  strange  if 
none  diflfered  from  him  in  sentiment,  and  none  assumed 
to  have  detected  failure  in  some  acts  of  his  life.  There 
were  occasions,  few  and  rare,  where  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, he  was  called  on  to  repel  insinuations  rashly  or 
wickedly  made,  and  when  he  administered  a  justly 
merited  rebuke.  There  were  times  when  his  caution 
was  misunderstood  for  timidity,  and  his  ancient  rever- 
ence for  the  constitution  of  his  country  was  construed 
into  indifference  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  There  were 
times,  too,  when,  relinquishing  cherished  associations, 
he  stood  up  as  the  frank  and  fearless  advocate  of  that 
cause,  and  maintained  it  with  a  growing  conviction, 
"  without  apprehension,  without  equivocation,  without 
compromising."  In  such  emergencies,  could  he  always 
escape  the  altered  eye  of  unkindness  on  his  actions,  the 
whisper  of  dissent  ?  But  if  there  be  any  here  who 
differed  from  him  in  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  let 
them  remember  the  integrity  of  purpose  which  animar 
ted  him,  and  the  clearness  of  perception  which  guided 
his  judgment ;  and,  in  the  language  of  his  own  beau- 
tiful eulogy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  "  let  the  man- 
tle of  oblivion  be  thrown  over  every  unkind  thought 
of  him,  if  one  there  be ;  let  us  yield  our  homage  of 
admiration  to  his  many  virtues ;  and  let  it  be  our  pray- 
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er,  if  summoned  in  a  like  sudden  and  awful  manner, 
we  may  not  be  found  unprepared,  but  the  rather  en- 
joying that  peace  which  is  the  end  of  the  perfect  man." 

Let  us  remember,  there  is  now  a  desolate  home,  and 
hearts  sorrowing  because  he  who  was  its  light  and  joy, 
whose  benignant  smile,  whose  tender  sympathies,  whose 
wise  and  gentle  bearing,  consecrated  that  home,  is  no 
longer  there.  She  who  has  so  long  been  the  compan- 
ion of  his  thoughts,  and  nurse  at  his  pillow,  into  whose 
ear,  in  dying,  he  poured  the  accents  of  undying  aflfec- 
tion,  and  they  who  had  a  father  most  indulgent  and 
revered ! — we  know  they  mourn  not  as  those  without 
hope ;  for  he  is  not  dead,  but  "  gone  on  before."  And 
if  there  is  any  consolation  in  the  sympathy  of  a  mourn- 
ing community ;  if  there  is  any  comfort  in  the  heartfelt 
regrets  of  those  who  knew  him  best ;  if  there  is  any 
solace  in  the  assurance  that  a  Father's  hand  is  lain 
heavily  only  to  bless  the  more, — they  will  be  consoled 
and  comforted,  their  present  darkness  will  be  changed 
into  light  ineflfable,  and  for  their  present  grief  will  be 
opened  fountains  of  repose. 

My  friends,  members  of  the  community  and  fellow- 
worshippers,  we  have  contemplated  a  life  of  singular 
purity,  probity,  fidelity,  and  success.  We  have  lingered 
over  its  beginning,  its  progress,  and  its  end.  In  the 
midst  of  our  vain  confidences,  we  have  been  startled 
by  a  sudden  and  dark  visitation  of  Providence.  We 
have  stood  by  the  bier  of  the  revered  and  beloved. 
We  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  sterner 
realities  of  our  human  existence.  We  have  been  made 
to  behold  the  strange  and  touching  contrasts  of  human 
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greatness  and  human  weakness,  of  death  in  life,  and 
life  in  death.  And  what  is  the  lesson  ?  *'  Mark  the 
perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace."  The  man  of  large  gifts  and  con- 
spicuous station  and  enduring  influence,  has  passed 
away.  He  began  his  career  in  no  exalted  station,  with 
no  advantage  above  yours  and  mine.  But  by  fidelity 
and  the  force  of  perseverance  and  inward  principles,  he 
acquired  inward  power,  and  attained  to  a  large  success. 
Tempted  as*we  are,  yet  he  held  fast  his  integrity ;  tried 
as  we  all  must  be,  yet  he  did  not  falter ;  arrested  often 
by  painful  sickness  as  few  are,  yet  he  pressed  on. 

While  truth,  purity,  gentleness.  Christian  charity, 
affectionate  tenderness  of  nature,  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter shall  be  held  worthy  of  esteem,  let  the  example 
of  the  life  just  closed  be  kept  green  in  our  memories. 
He  sleeps  amid  the  graves  of  our  honored  dead. 
And  while  the  spring  flower  shall  bloom  and  the  au- 
tumn leaves  shall  fall  upon  the  spot  where  he  lies,  af- 
fectionate kindred,  never  ceasing  to  regret,  will  mourn 
the  fond  husband,  the  kind  father,  the  thoughtftd  rela- 
tive ;  humble  villagers,  among  whom  he  was  bom,  and 
with  whom  he  loved  to  mingle,  will  think  then  of  one 
who  in  his  greatness  never  forgot  the  lowly ;  honored 
patriots  will  meditate  on  one  then  who  clung  to  his  coun- 
try with  so  true  an  affection,  and  served  her  so  faithfully ; 
and  you,  brethren  and  fellow-worshippers !  who  have  so 
often  communed  with  him  in  the  quiet  of  sacred  inter- 
course, and  have  so  often  sat  with  him  in  this  place  of 
our  solemnities,  will  sometimes  visit  the  hallowed  spot ; 
and  yom*  hearts  will  melt  as  you  shall  remember  what 


a  manly  intellect  has  passed  from  your  councils. 
When  all  have  paid  their  meed  of  admiration,  when 
learned  associates  shall  have  expressed  their  sorrow, 
and  the  commonwealth  has  perhaps  ceased  to  mourn 
one  of  her  most  gifted  sons,  he  who  now  addresses 
you  Moll  still  continue  to  sorrow  for  the  excellent 
parishioner,  the  kind  neighbor,  and  the  faithful  friend ; 
and  his  faith  shall  be  strengthened  as  he  remem- 
bers the  end  of  the  upright,  and  the  peace  of  the 
perfect  man. 


APPENDIX, 


The  following  article  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  April  22, 
1854,  is  one  of  the  many  tributes  rendered  by  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  worUi  and  public  services  of  Mr.  Davis : — 

**  The  death  of  Gov.  DaviS|  of  Massachusetts,  is  an  event  which  we 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  In  addition  to  the  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  his  life  which  we  published  yesterday,  we  are  impelled  to 
testify  our  respect  for  the  eminent  talents  and  elevated  character  of 
that  distinguished  and  most  worthy  man.  As  governor  of  his  native 
State,  and  as  one  of  her  representatives  in  Congress,  he  had  no  small 
share  in  establishing  for  her  the  distinction  of  the  '^  model  Conmion- 
wealth."  In  one  or  the  other  of  these  capacities,  he  served  his  State 
for  twenty-four  years.  And  during  the  whole  of  that  long  period, 
though  it  was  illustrated  by  the  career  of  some  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Massachusetts  has  produced — prolific  though  she  has  been  in  men 
of  eminence — ^no  one  had  a  more  decided  hold  upon  popular  affection 
and  esteem  than  John  Davis. 

^  Unlike  many  public  men  of  note  in  Massachusetts'  annals,  Gov. 
Davis  never  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  It 
was  no  part  of  his  ambition  to  read  either  Latin  or  Greek  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quoting  it  That  small  style  of  literary  distinction  in  vogue 
in  the  Bay  State,  had  no  charms  for  his  large  and  vigorous  under- 
standing. He  was  a  man  of  earnest  thought,  of  comprehensive  scope 
of  mind,  of  steady  and  unerring  judgment,  of  inflexible  integrity,  and 
unswerving  decision  of  character.  He  was  rather  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  large  general  powers,  than  as  an  eminent  writer  or  brilliant 
talker.  Yet  for  clearness  of  statement,  robust  sense,  and  powerful 
logic,  his  speeches  will  bear  a  &vorable  comparison  with  any  delivered 
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in  Congress  during  the  long  term  of  his  public  service.  His  tariff 
speeches,  especially,  in  their  facts,  figures,  and  logic,  are  models  of  in- 
structive and  invulnerable  argumentation.  And  to  his  speeches  in 
Congress  was  accorded  alwajrs  this  emphatic  testimonial :  They  were 
always  attentively  listened  to,  and  their  positions  seldom  or  never  .as- 
sailed. Never  speaking  for  the  sake  of  speaking,  but  always  because 
he  had  something  to  say  which  demanded  utterance  and  challenged 
regard,  he  uniformly  commanded  the  strict  attention  of  his  auditors. 

"  But  it  is  as  an  honest,  independent,  fearless  public  man,  that  we 
chiefly  desire  to  speak  of  Gov.  Davis,  and  to  bear  our  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  his  sterling  worth.  Cool,  cautious,  conservative  in  his  general 
tone  of  mind,  perhaps  he  failed  at  times  to  win  the  quick  approval 
of  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic.  But  if  he  was  sometimes  slow  to 
move,  when  he  did  move  he  always  moved  in  the  right  direction.  He 
never  was  cajoled  or  seduced  or  corrupted  into  any  crooked  ways.  His 
path  was  broad  and  straightforward,  and  always  illumined  by  the  light 
of  a  manly  intellect  and  unquestioned  honesty  of  purpose.  No  man 
had  clearer  views  in  all  public  emergencies,  and  no  man  ever  more 
faithfully  followed  his  convictions.  Conciliatory  in  temper,  moderate 
and  circumspect  in  action,  occasions  yet  arose  in  his  public  career, 
when  upon  important  questions  he  was  found  standing  and  voting 
alone,  and  in  opposition  to  the  most  cherished  relations.  In  the  great 
contest  of  1850,  in  the  preliminary  skirmishes  of  the  two  years  which 
led  to  it,  and  in  all  the  direct  and  incidental  conflicts  that  grew  out  of 
it,  John  Davis  was  the  fearless  and  unflinching  friend  and  leader  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  resolute  of  the 
supporters  of  Gen.  Taylor's  policy  on  the  Territorial  question,  and  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  inflexible  opponents  of  the  Foote  "  ad- 
justments," known  as  the  Compromises  of  1850.  Gov.  Davis  was  one 
of  the  few  eminent  men  in  Congress  who  could  never  be  alarmed  or 
shaken  by  the  periodical  threats  of  secession  and  dissolution  which 
have  at  various  times  disfigured  the  annals  of  our  political  history. 
Sober  and  measured  as  he  always  was  in  his  public  conduct,  and  in  his 
comments  upon  public  affairs,  he  yet  never  hesitated  to  deride  and 
contemn  the  bugbear  apprehensions  which  some  of  our  distinguished 
men  were  wont  to  habitually  express  respecting  the  great  fi-agility  of 
this  Union,  and  the  great  necessity  of  compromising  to  save  it    A 
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"  crisis,"  such  as  could  bo  got  by  little  fellows  like  Foote,  or  the  more 
formidable  movements  of  Calhoun  and  McDufSe,  while  it  occasioned 
grave  concern  on  the  part  of  statesmen  of  timid  nerves,  or  of  those 
whose  interests  were  promoted  by  magnifying  it,  never  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  John  Davis.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  never  be- 
lieved in  the  froth  and  rhodomontade  of  the  South  about  disunion ; 
and  was  always  ready  to  say,  "  Let  the  trial  come  "  His  hmguage  on 
all  such  occasions  was,  "  If  we  have  a  Government,  let  us  know  it,  and 
if  we  have  not,  let  us  know  it."  It  was  by  this  steadiness  and  stability 
of  character,  that  he  always  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  Con- 
gress, never  measured  and  seldom  recognized  in  public,  because  of  its 
being  unseen,  but  which  was  none  the  less  effective  on  that  account. 
The  future  biographer  of  Gov.  Davis  will  do  him  injustice  if  he  fiEiils 
to  hold  him  up  as  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  emergencies ;  as  a  man 
of  clear  judgment,  resolute  purpose,  ready  to  act  without  apprehen- 
sion, without  equivocation,  and  without  compromising.  In  these  qual- 
ities he  occupies  a  rank  inferior  to  none  of  his  cotemporaries;  while 
his  career  in  these  respects  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  more  than 
one  of  Massachusetts'  most  distinguished  representatives  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  that  State  would  always  send  to  Congress  men  made  after 
the  model  of  "  honest  John  Davis,'*  the  title  of  "  model  Common- 
wealth "  would  as  well  apply  to  her  political  representation  at  Wash- 
ington, as  it  now  applies  to  her  industrial  development  and  her  social 
status.  K  she  could  always  have  such  men  to  represent  her  in  Con- 
gress or  occupy  her  governor's  chair,  her  glory  would  remain 
undimmed,  and  her  highest  honors  untarnished." 
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"  TTPI   or  THE  WIBB,  WHO    SOAR,   BUT    IfSTBB   BOAM  ; 

Tbub  to  thb  kindbbd  ponm  of  Hbatbr  ahd  Homb.' 


'  Hb  modbms  thi  Dead  who  urn  as  thbt  disibb.' 


DISCOURSE. 


Gen.  T.  24.  —  "And  he  was  not;  for  God  took  mM." 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  basking  in  the  clear  sunlight 
of  Christianity,  to  conceive  of  the  force  of  these  few 
simple  words,  as  they  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  prime- 
val inhabitants  of  our  globe.  They  convey  a  deeper 
thought  than  they  at  first  suggest  to  us.  They  were 
significant  of  a  premature  and  sudden  death.  They 
were  applied  to  those  who  were  removed  without  the 
preparation  of  a  wasting  sickness,  in  childhood,  in 
the  vigor  of  their  manhood  and  the  fulness  of  their 
strength.  They  were  a  common  mode  of  expression 
not  only  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  but  the  classi- 
cal Greeks  and  Romans.  Livy,  speaking  of  the  death 
of  Romulus,  says,  "  And  then  he  was  not  on  the 
earth."  Of  a  great  Eastern  queen,  it  was  told  "  she 
disappeared  from  the  earth,  and  went  away  to  the 
gods."     On   tombs   in  the  catacombs  may  be  read 


inscriptions  like  these :  "  This  beautiful  and  innocent 
youth  the  gods  have  carried  off."     "  This  tender  and 
guileless  maiden,  Aurora  has  stolen  away."     So  sim- 
ply and  delicately  did  these  old  people  describe  an 
event  the  most  mysterious,  startling,  and  overwhelm- 
ing that  can  be  contemplated :   "  He  is  not ;  for  God 
hath  taken  him."     But  there  was  a  deeper  thought  in 
the  words  than  this.    They  spoke  also  of  a  translation, 
a  going  up  to  God,  without  tasting  of  death.     They 
were  the  first  faint  intimations  of  a  future  immortal 
life  distinctly  given  to  our  world.     They  were  a  light, 
dawning  on  the  darkness  of  the  primitive  ages ;   a 
voice  of  solace,  hope,  and  holy  cheer,  to  the  primitive 
generations.     And  so  deep  and  wide  an  impression 
did  they  make,  that  they  became  incorporated  into 
the  traditions  of  all  Eastern  tribes.     The  wandering 
Arab  had  his  story  of  the  wise,  good,  and  lonely  pro- 
phet whom  God  received  into  heaven,  and  who  dwells 
in  paradise.     The  Hebrew  convert  and  the  Christian 
apostle  also  had  treasured  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
vision,  and  clung  with  a  yet  livelier  faith  to  the  great 
truth  which  it  revealed;    and  it  helped  to  confirm 
them  in  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  which 
Jesus  Christ  brought  to  light.      As  God  took  the 
patriarch,  removing  him  from  a  beautiful  world,  and 


without  the  pains  of  death ;  so,  they  reasoned,  there 
is  a  beautiful  world  above:  and,  to  their  spiritual 
eye,  heaven  was  opened,  and  the  great  multitude  of 
Christian  witnesses  went  up  in  invisible  chariots,  and 
reposed  at  last  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and  the 
embrace  of  the  Saviour's  love. 

And  never  does  the  great  revelation,  addressing  the 
imagination  as  well  as  the  reason,  seem  so  momentous 
as  when  one  whom  we  have  long  known  and  loved, 
who  has  been  long  associated  in  our  daily  thought 
with  the  great  objects  and  interests  of  our  lives,  and 
whose  efficient  labors  and  active  sympathies  we  have 
for  many  years  enjoyed,  has  been  suddenly  removed. 
At  the  first  moment,  we  are  stunned  by  the  event, 
and  refuse  to  believe  it  to  be  real.  It  seems  like  some 
spell  upon  the  faculties ;  some  awful  dream  of  the 
night,  which  the  morning's  dawn  will  dissipate.  But 
the  new  day  comes,  and  the  heart-rending  truth 
bursts  upon  us  with  a  fresh  conviction.  The  hours 
steal  on,  and  the  fact  is  forced  upon  us  with  a  deeper 
impression.  We  look  upon  the  familiar  form,  and  it 
is  awful  in  its  stillness.  We  gaze  upon  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  play  of  the  well-known  features  is 
gone.  We  speak,  and  there  is  no  answering  voice  to 
our  own.     We  seize  the  hand,  and  there  is  no  return- 


ing  pressure.  We  pause  and  wait  and  hope.  But 
when  we  pause  and  wait  in  vain,  and  hope  can  no 
longer  delude ;  and  we  know  that  the  spirit  which 
animated  this  frame,  and  lighted  up  this  countenance, 
and  with  which  we  but  just  now  held  sweet  commu- 
nion, hath  passed  away  for  ever,  —  then  come  the  mo- 
ments than  which  there  are  none  more  bitter.  Then 
comes  the  lesson  than  which  there  is  none  more 
awfully  impressive.  Then  do  we  feel  as  if  the  founda^. 
tions  of  our  earthly  lives  were  giving  way,  and  the 
rock  on  which  we  so  securely  stood  were  crumbling, 
that,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death, 
and  that  there  is  but  a  step  between  us  and  the  grave. 
And  then  do  we  learn  that  these  prospered  conditions 
are  but  for  an  hour,  and  these  earthly  joys  may  be 
overshadowed  in  a  moment,  —  spear  and  shield  and 
sceptre  cast  down  in  weakness ;  and  therefore  we 
must  not  rely  upon  them  any  more.  In  such  an 
hour,  God  speaks ;  and  now  let  the  careless,  self- 
confident,  and  presumptuous  listen.  "  To-day,  with 
all  its  goodly  entertainments,  its  gracious  opportuni- 
ties, and  high  duties,  is  yours ;  but  to-morrow  — 
where  may  you  be  to-morrow?" 

But  not  in  gloom  and  sadness  will  we  contemplate 
God's  visitation  in  a  sudden  death.     It  is  the  grand 


felicity  of  those  whom  he  loves.  It  is  the  fitting  ter- 
mination of  a  brave  and  well-ordered  life.  Moved  by 
a  refined  Christian  sentiment,  we  can  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  familiar  petition  of  the  English  Prayer- 
book,  "  From  a  sudden  death,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 
Rather  would  we  wish  that  the  transition  might  be, 
not  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  wasting  sickness,  but  in 
the  midst  of  life ;  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
all  the  afiections  of  the  heart  still  fresh,  life's  great 
responsibilities  still  pressing,  its  great  relations  still 
unbroken,  its  great  work  still  going  on.  There  is 
something  beautiful  and  afiecting  in  such  a  death. 
It  is  that  of  the  soldier,  found  faithful  at  his  post  ; 
his  weapons  still  clasped  in  his  hands.  It  is  that  of 
the  favored  servant,  walking  and  working  with  God, 
overtaken  at  full  noon  in  his  appointed  tasks.  It  is 
a  translation,  a  going  up,  not  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  but 
of  peace.  Of  such  we  may  emphatically  say,  "  He  is 
not ;  for  God  hath  taken  him." 

With  how  much  of  force  will  these  words  apply 
to  him  who  was  so  recently  with  us,  and  whose  image 
is  in  all  our  hearts  to-day !  On  Friday  afternoon, 
Jan.  22,  he  left  his  home  to  engage  in  his  customary 
duties.  He  was  in  his  usual  health.  His  mind 
was  active,  and  his  step  elastic ;  and  sweet  to  him  were 
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the  balmy  air,  the  bright  aspects  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  voice  of  kindred  and  friends.  He  met  a  neighbor 
by  appointment,  and  discussed  with  him  a  matter  of 
business  with  his  wonted  clearness.  Soon  after,  he 
complained  of  illness;  but  supposed,  that,  by  the 
application  of  some  simple  remedies,  it  would  soon 
pass  away.  In  the  interval  of  a  temporary  relief,  he 
was  borne  to  his  home.  He  entered  his  house  in  the 
conscious  possession  of  his  faculties,  —  reached  his 
chamber  and  his  bed.  Here,  as  he  lay,  he  spoke  with 
his  accustomed  cheerfulness,  —  even  playfully;  and, 
in  a  moment  more,  his  countenance  was  changed, 
he  stretched  himself  upon  his  pillow,  and  instantly, 
without  another  struggle,  sunk  into  the  arms  of 
death.  With  one  parting  look,  without  one  added 
syllable,  he  went  to  his  account. 

Coming  here  to-day,  where  he  was  wont  so  ha- 
bitually to  meet  us  in  the  seasons  of  our  worship ; 
recalling  the  sudden  gloom  that  was  cast  over  our 
city,  when  his  death  was  announced  ;  and  remember- 
ing the  spontaneous  expression  of  respect  and  aflFec- 
tion  which  awaited  him  here,  as  he  paused  on  his 
way  to  his  burial,  —  I  feel  that  there  was  that  in  him 
—  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  the  manner  of  his  life, 
and  the  extent  of  his  public  services  —  which  makes 
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him  worthy  of  some  public  notice.  I  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  trustworthy,  high-principled,  Christian 
man ;  useful,  according  to  his  ability,  in  his  life,  and 
instructive  in  the  manner  of  his  death.  If  I  did  not, 
no  length  or  eminence  of  public  station,  no  intimacy 
of  association  or  strength  of  private  friendship, 
should  induce  me  to  make  mention  of  him  here, 
where  the  strictest  truth  only  should  find  utterance, 
and  where  the  contemplation  of  man's  great  destiny 
should  awe  into  silence  the  prompt  wish  to  speak  of 
his  unfinished  career,  and  proclaim  his  little  deeds. 

I  must  first  say  a  few  words  of  his  outward  life ; 
for,  though  not  eminently  conspicuous,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  afford  help  in  studying  and  setting 
forth  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  that  was  in 
him.  It  might  have  been  distinguished  for  a  larger 
public  service  and  a  wider  notoriety  than  it  was ;  for 
the  ability  was  in  him,  and,  as  he  told  me,  there  was 
once  an  ambition  to  make  it  so :  but  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion forbade.  The  immense  labor  requisite  to  place 
any  man  in  the  front  rank  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
a  refinement  of  sensibility,  nice  moral  instincts,  and  a 
love  of  tranquillity  and  home,  were  incompatible 
with  great  success  in  the  dust  and  strife  and  stormy 
field  of  politics.     If  a  nascent  ambition  for  political 
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distinction  ever  stirred  within  him,  —  the  bane  and 
torture  of  the  young  men  of  our  country,  and  so 
often  the  source  of  life's  great  failures,  —  he  early 
laid  it  to  rest,  and  gave  himself  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
less  unfriendly  to  a  high  moral  culture,  and  the 
indulgence  of  intellectual  tastes  and  the  social  and 
domestic  affections.  And  was  he  not  right?  Are 
there  not  a  false  aim  and  issue  here,  which  have 
ruined,  and  rendered  miserable,  many  a  young  man 
of  large  gifts  and  noble  aspirations,  who,  in  a  sphere 
to  which  he  was  adapted,  might  have  been  a  blessing 
and  ornament  in  his  day  ?  Is  there  not  a  grander 
ambition  than  to  occupy  a  seat  in  legislative  halls,  to 
hear  one's  name  quoted  as  that  of  a  rising  man,  and 
to  see  one's  speeches  in  the  cdlumns  of  a  newspaper  ? 
God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  lightly  of  any  position 
in  which  a  man  may  say  and  do  noble  things !  Let 
them  tread  the  thorny  path  of  politics  whose  mission 
it  is,  and  on  whom  Heaven  has  bestowed  the  especial 
gifts.  But  let  them,  before  they  cast  themselves  upon 
a  sea  which  they  have  not  sounded,  comprehend  the 
moral  peril  and  the  moral  waste ;  and  the  infinite 
glory,  too,  if  with  unsullied  hands,  and  unimpaired 
sensibilities,  and  an  unwavering  purpose,  they  can 
keep   themselves   from   drifting,  stem  the   opposing 
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currents  of  the  troubled  deep,  and  reach  a  tranquil 
shore.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  position  in  life, 
in  which  a  man  may  not  reach  a  lofty  virtue ;  but  I 
do  say  there  is  an  eminence  to  which  the  mere  politi- 
cian, how  successful  soever  and  however  flattered, 
must  look  up  in  despair.  It  is  the  eminence  of  high- 
principled  integrity,  moral  and  Christian  excellence: 
and  he  who  makes  this  his  great  aim  and  endeavor ; 
who  chooses  his  path,  and  so  orders  his  life  that  he 
may  reach  this  object;  who  renounces  all  meaner 
ambition,  that  he  may  become  eminently  wise  and 
good,  —  should  never  be  charged  with  failure,  though 
he  have  never  sat  in  the  chair  of  State,  or  have  trod- 
den the  floors  of  Congress.  Success,  as  men  count 
success,  is  a  small  thing  compared  with  the  attain- 
ment of  an  irreproachable  and  incorruptible  virtue. 
A  well-balanced,  reliable  character  is  the  principal 
possession ;  and  an  example  of  high,  unwavering 
principle,  which  no  terrors  can  intimidate,  and  no 
flatteries  seduce,  an  eleventh  commandment  worth  all 
the  rest.  And  when  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of 
Wilberforce,  that  he  was  a  moral  authority  in  the 
British  Parliament;  that  his  moral  decisions  were 
final ;  that  what  he  counted  as  right  was  accepted  as 
right,  aud  what  he  condemned  as  wrong  was  rejected 
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as  wrong,  —  he  gave  him  higher  distinction  than  if 
he  had  spoken  of  him  as  the  occupant  of  a  throne, 
and  placed  a  sceptre  of  power  in  his  hand.  He  who 
occupies  the  throne  of  moral  sovereignty  is  a  king : 
his  authority  re-acts,  and  he  obtains  allegiance,  where 
the  mere  sovereign  by  right  of  birth,  or  force  of 
arms,  cannot  go.  The  highest  eminence  to  which  a 
man  can  aspire  is  moral  and  spiritual.  Let  us  see 
with  what  degree  of  success  the  friend  who  has  just 
left  us,  and  of  whom  we  now  speak,  attained  to  the 
object  of  his  wiser  choice. 

Bom  in  Warren,  R.I.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  Judge  Kinnicutt  entered,  on  the  30th 
of  November  last,  his  fifth-eighth  year.  His  child- 
hood was  innocent  and  happy,  and  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  singularly  free  from  a  stain  of  vice. 
Educated  at  the  University  of  Providence,  he  won  the 
affectionate  regards  of  his  fellow-students,  and  gra- 
duated there  with  distinguished  honors  in  1822.  He 
pursued  his  law-studies  in  Taunton  and  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  completed  them  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
John  Davis,  of  this  city.  Here  admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  began  his  professional  life  in  1825 ;  and  has  ever 
since  resided  in  this  place,  watching  its  growth,  serv- 
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ing  it  in  various  capacities,  and,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  identified  with  all  its  great  interests.  He  was 
a  Selectman  of  the  town ;  for  three  years  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  twice 
chosen  Speaker ;  and  a  Senator  for  the  county.  He 
was  President  of  the  Worcester  County  Savings 
Institution,  and  of  the  Central  Bank  in  this  city.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  Trus- 
tee of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  and  of  Liecester 
Academy,  and  one  of  the  Council  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  He  was  President  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  Bible  Society  and  of  the  Sunday-school 
Association,  and,  for  ten  years,  sustained  the  respon- 
sible office  of  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  county. 
These  offices  to  which  he  was  called,  so  varied  and 
multiform,  —  civil,  financial,  educational,  moral,  and 
religious,  -^  will  show  you  what  were  his  prevailing 
tastes,  and  in  what  estimation  he  was  held  as  a  clear- 
headed, intelligent,  cultivated,  trustworthy  man ;  and 
the  simple  fact,  that,  year  after  year,  he  was  obtaining 
a  profounder  respect  and  a  wider  influence,  will  show 
you  also  that  the  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  nor 
the  trust  ever  betrayed ;  that,  what  he  undertook,  he 
faithfully  performed ;  and  that,  what  he  did,  he  did 
thoroughly  and  with  ability.     And,  when  I  have  said 
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this  of  any  one,  I  have  said  a  great  deal ;  for,  how- 
ever reckless  in  other  respects,  however  unwise  in  the 
bestowal  of  more  coveted  offices,  there  are  those 
which  the  community  will  not  commit  to  incompetent 
and  untrustworthy  men.  They  are  just  that  class  of 
services  which  were  imposed  upon  Judge  Kinnicutt 
They  are  those  which  bring  little  honor  or  emolu- 
ment, and  are  not  among  the  brilliant  rewards  of  the 
political  adventurer  ;  but  their  faithful  discharge  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  and  their 
wise  administration  vitally  connected  with  the  high- 
est good  of  individuals.  That  he  was  willing  to 
accept  offices  like  these,  and  faithfully  sustained  such 
trusts  for  so  many  years,  with  no  little  personal 
inconvenience  and  much  personal  sacrifice,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  fitness  for  this  peculiar  species  of 
work,  of  his  disinterested  devotion,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  ability  and  public  spirit. 

Delicate  duties,  and  vital  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  community,  were  cheerfully  sustained  by  him,  — 
many  laborious  and  responsible,  and  without  recom- 
pense or  acknowledgment  but  such  as  the  good  man- 
covets.  Men  trusted  him  because  they  had  learned  it 
was  safe  so  to  do.  They  sought  his  counsel,  because, 
discerning  and  cautious,  dispassionate,  and  holding 
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himself  apart  from  the  excitements  of  competition, 
his  judgment  was  to  be  relied  on.  If  the  enthusiastic 
deemed  him  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision,  unwilling 
hastily  to  commit  himself,  and  ready  to  suggest 
difficulties  where  they  apprehended  none,  they  could 
not  accuse  him  of  missing  the  opportunity  by  vacilla- 
tion, but  ever  found  him  ready  to  act  when  the  time 
for  action  had  come.  Conservative  both  by  tempera- 
ment and  education,  if  he  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ardent  reformer ;  if  he  loved  to  believe  there  was 
an  inheritance  of  sound  thought  and  wholesome 
practice,  patiently  wrought  out  by  the  fethers,  to 
be  guarded;  and  was  sad  to  see  the  old,  safe  ways 
rashly  rooted  up,  —  when  the  case  was  clear  and 
patent,  no  past  conclusions,  no  obstinacy  of  opinion, 
would  blind  his  eyes,  or  restrain  the  expression  of  his 
cordial  conviction  ;  for,  though  he  honored  con- 
sistency, he  honored  truth  and  right  yet  more.  He 
belonged  to  a  class  of  minds  of  exceeding  worth  in  a 
reformatory  age  and  a  stirring  community  like  our 
own.  We  need  the  bold  and  the  enterprising;  we 
need,  too,  men  like  him,  not  to  be  hurried  away  by 
every  new  fancy,  —  not  to  be  moved,  except  on  the 
clearest  and  fullest  evidence.  In  the  heat  of  tran- 
sient passion,  and  amid  the  clamor  of  loud  voices. 
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they  may  be  set  aside  as  obstacles  and  obstructions, 
—  a  dead  weight  in  the  State :  but  when  the  passion 
has  subsided,  and  the  clamor  is  hushed ;  when  crises 
have  come,  and  questions  of  difficulty  arise,  and  acts 
of  delicacy  are  to  be  done;  when  the  cool  judgment 
and  the  calm  utterance,  unbiased  by  prejudice  and 
uncorrupted  by  self-interest,  are  needed,  —  then  do 
men  know  where  to  find  them.  They  reverse  their 
former  hasty  decisions,  and  "  seek  the  leader  at  the 
plough,  and  the  exile  in  the  desert,  and  the  prophet 
in  his  solitary  cave." 

Judge  Kinnicutt  was  noted  for  another  constitu- 
tional quality :  I  mean  a  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
taste.  It  was  a  pervading  quality,  and  gave  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  both  his  outward  and  inner  life. 
You  saw  it  on  the  briefest  acquaintance.  It 
appeared  in  his  dress,  his  occupations,  and  his  daily 
walks  ;  it  imparted  a  courtesy  to  his  speech  and 
manners ;  it  created  what  Burke  calls  "  the  unbought 
grace  of  life,"  which,  seen  and  felt  in  his  private  and 
public  intercourse,  made  him  so  welcome  in  the 
society  of  the  cultivated  and  refined,  —  so  often 
sought,  and  so  excellent  a  presiding  officer  on  public 
occasions.  A  native  courtesy  was  the  interwoven 
tissue  and  ornament  of  his  being.     It  was  not  exter- 
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nal,  and  in  the  manner  only,  —  the  offspring  of  pride 
and  reserve,  —  as  is  sometimes  found.  It  never 
lacked  reality  and  frankness,  and  never  forsook  him. 
If  it  were  ever  suspected  of  insincerity,  keeping  not 
only  rudeness,  coarseness,  and  meanness,  but  modest 
merit,  at  a  distance,  no  conclusion  could  be  more 
unfotmded ;  for  he  was  genial  in  his  dispositions,  and 
warm  and  wide  in  his  sympathies,  beyond  most  men. 
Strangers  in  the  city,  young  men  residing  here  for 
purposes  of  business  or  study,  —  the  children  of  his 
old  friends  and  of  his  father's  friends,  —  will  tell  you 
how  early  he  sought  them  out,  and  how  cordially  he 
welcomed  them  to  his  home.  Strangers,  too,  whom 
he  met  by  the  way,  and  with  whom  he  had  formed  a 
casual  acquaintance,  loved  to  renew  their  intercourse, 
and  enjoy  again  his  cordial  and  courteous  kindness ; 
for  he  was  strong  in  his  attachments,  and  faithful  in 
his  friendships.  Some  of  the  warmest  expressions  of 
affection  have  come  from  those  who  knew  him  in 
his  youth,  and  have  never  been  allowed  to  forget 
their  early  attachments.  And  how  many  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  home  and  early  associates,  drawn 
towards  him  by  his  active  sympathy,  have  leaned 
upon  him,  sought  his  counsels,  felt  the  heart  cheered, 
found   the  burthens   of   life   lifted,   and  have   been 
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made  the  better  and  the  happier  by  their  intercourse 
with  him !  So  far  was  he  from  any  reserve,  that  no 
one  ever  approached  him  with  singleness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  sought  that  which  he  could  give, — aid 
or  advice  or  sympathy,  —  and  was  repelled.  The 
spirit  of  tenderness  was  in  him ;  and,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  he  made  himself  useful  to  many.  Whenever 
he  did  a  service,  or  bestowed  a  benefaction,  it  was  so 
thoughtfully  done,  and  with  such  unaffected  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  receiver,  that  it  might  be 
doubted  which  impressed  most,  —  the  amount  of  the 
gift,  or  the  gracious  manner  in  which  it  was  bestowed. 
Sure  I  am,  he  treated  even  the  humblest  with  such 
uniform  delicacy,  as  not  only  not  to  offend,  but  to 
bind  them  to  him  by  life-long  attachments;  and,  among 
the  many  who  mourn  to-day,  there  are  those  —  not 
counted  among  his  intimates,  not  seen  in  places  of 
business  or  in  brilliantly  lighted  drawing-rooms,  but 
the  residents  of  obscure  apartments  in  retired  streets 
—  who  will  sorrow,  as  the  poor  only  can  sorrow,  that 
the  faithful  benefactor  and  the  thoughtful  friend  is  to 
be  with  them  no  more. 

But  this  delicate,  cordial  kindness  was  not  instinc- 
tive and  undisceming:  it  was  under  the  control  of 
a  high  moral  principle.     I  do  not  remember  the  man 
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in  whom  the  moral  element  was  more  largely  deve- 
loped. It  pervaded  the  whole  structure  of  his  being, 
and  ruled  absolute  over  all  inferior  propensities.  •  He 
was  singularly  pure  in  the  expression  of  his  daily 
thoughts,  and  singularly  free  from  the  influence  of 
low  and  unhallowed  associations.  I  do  not  believe, 
that,  for  the  world,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
a  wicked  action ;  and,  if  he  were  ever  suspected  of  a 
mean  or  unjust  one,  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  have  seen 
him  when  speaking  of  those,  who,  knowing  better 
and  pretending  more,  have  been  guilty  of  both  mean- 
ness and  wickedness ;  and  I  have  seen  his  lips  curl, 
and  have  heard  from  him  tones  of  contemptuous  pity, 
which  alone  could  tell  how  mean  and  how  wicked  he 
regarded  them.  I  have  seen  him,  too,  when  the 
ungenerous  thought  was  expressed,  and  the  dispara- 
ging remark  was  made;  and  I  have  seen  him  check 
the  thoughtless  utterance  in  a  manner  which  showed 
how  sensitive  he  was  lest  a  shadow  of  injustice  should 
be  cast  upon  the  character  of  the  absent  and  the 
innocent.  Possessing  a  well-selected  library,  having 
leisure  and  a  taste  for  reading,  he  became  familiar 
with  the  best  English  thought,  and  quickened  his 
conscience  by  intimacy  with  the  purest  and  most 
reverential  interpreters   of  the   truth.     His   concep- 
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tions  of  duty  were  clear  and  broad.  In  his  view,  its 
obligations  extended  to  every  relation  and  every  trust 
in  life;  and  his  allegiance  to  it  was  almost  chival- 
rous. He  honored  truth  and  manliness  and 
unshrinking  fidelity ;  and  I  believe  would  have  been 
unhappy,  his  lot  would  have  been  overcast,  to  have 
been  found  wanting  in  either.  In  the  language  of  a 
professional  brother  in  a  neighboring  city,  who  knew 
him  well,  "  Instinctive  honor,  fearless  truth,  and  the 
graceful  gentleness  which  is  the  proper  complement 
of  manliness,  secured  to  him  good  men's  furtherance, 
and  all  men's  respect ;  and  he  studied  to  make  these 
useful  to  others  than  himself."  Unstained  in  political 
life,  direct  in  professional  practice,  loyal  in  every 
trust,  —  these  it  was,  that,  ten  years  ago,  pointed  him 
out  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  judicial  office  which  he 
so  adorned,  and  in  which  he  won  the  confidence, 
respect,  and  gratitude  of  all,  who,  coming  to  him  in 
their  fresh  bereavement,  —  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
-—sought  sympathy  as  well  as  legal  guidance,  solace 
as  well  as  help.  I  am  told  we  have  had  a  no  more 
judicious,  faithful,  and  acceptable  officer  among  us. 

But  I  have  yet  another  thought  to  add.  Under- 
neath and  underlying  all  these  intellectual,  social, 
and  moral  qualities,  was  the  spirit  of  faith,  reverence. 
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and  love,  —  the  fountain  from  which  they  were  fed, 
the  source  of  their  inspiration,  the  beautifier  of  them 
all.  His  belief  in  the  revelations  of  Christianity  was 
cordial  and  sincere.  He  bowed  in  lowly  reverence 
before  that  God  from  whom  it  came;  he  revered, 
without  a  particle  of  mistrust,  the  Saviour  by  whom 
it  was  taught;  and  welcomed,  in  his  gospel,  those 
high  instructions  and  quickening  influences  which 
give  a  sanction  to  moral  duty,  purify  the  affections, 
spread  a  charm  over  the  present  life,  and  open  the 
sunlit  regions  of  immortality.  He  felt  responsible  for 
his  gifts ;  he  felt  all  the  more  responsible  as  he  con- 
templated them  in  the  light  of  Christianity ;  and  was 
impatient  of  every  interpretation  of  religion  which 
lowers  the  standard  of  Christian  duty,  and  makes  the 
sense  of  responsibleness  less.  You  did  not  doubt, 
you  believed,  that  he  was  a  Christian  in  heart  as  well 
as  life  ;  for,  when  he  was  chosen  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Bible  Society,  all  approved  of  the  choice. 
There  was  no  painful  discrepancy  between  the  duties 
of  the  office  and  the  character  of  the  man.  All  felt 
that  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  preside,  and  that 
the  cause  dear  to  the  Christian's  heart  should  be 
commended  by  a  life  so  pure  and  blameless. 

And  how  hearty  and  sincere  he  was,   you  well 
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know,  and  can  testify,  who  have  been  associated  with 
him,  as  fellow-worshippers  and  fellow-workers,  in 
sustaining  this  ancient  and  honored  society.  Its 
welfare  was  near  his  heart ;  and  I  believe  few  events 
would  have  affected  him  more  than  any  stay  of  your 
prosperity.  This  was  the  home  of  his  religious 
affections,  the  place  of  his  cheerful  satisfactions.  He 
loved  to  take  sweet  counsel  with  you,  and  walk  in 
your  company  to  this  house  of  God.  Through  the 
long  years  that  are  gone,  he  has  watched  over  our 
interests  with  a  constancy  of  affection  that  was  never 
wearied.  He  gave  us  freely  his  best  thought,  his 
labor,  and  his  substance;  and,  now  he  has  gone, 
who  shall  tell  how  much  we  shall  miss  him  1  Where 
shall  we  find  another  to  stand  in  his  place,  -—  so  wise, 
so  efficient,  and  so  devoted?  I  profoundly  sympa^ 
thize  with  you,  my  brethren,  in  the  painfiil  fact,  that 
a  polished  pillar  in  your  sanctuary  has  fallen ; 
that  the  accomplished,  the  true-hearted,  and  the 
trusted  has  been  removed  from  the  midst  of  you; 
that,  when  you  meet  here  for  counsel,  no  more  will 
his  kindly  voice  be  heard ;  and,  when  you  sit  here  in 
the  still  morning  hour,  no  more  ynll  his  encouraging 
face  and  familiar  form  be  seen  among  you.  Myste- 
riously hath  God  taken  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  use- 
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fulness  and  of  his  days :  suddenly ;  for  no  warning 
was  given,  no  hint  was  whispered,  that  it  would  be 
thus.  But  thus  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  ynll  be ; 
for  "who  knows  what  the  coming  hour,  veiled  in 
thick  darkness,  may  bring  ?  "  Death  rides  upon  the 
blast,  and  works  unseen  among  the  delicate  organs 
of  the  frame,  and,  when  we  are  most  at  ease,  strikes 
at  the  seat  of  life.  The  long-tried  friend,  who  never 
lingered  over  his  tasks,  does  not  now  delay.  We 
look,  and  his  countenance  is  already  changed; 
we  listen,  and  his  lips  are  closed  before  the  sentence 
is  half  completed.  Let  us  both  look  and  listen  still. 
He  who  was  just  now  with  us,  and  has  sat  so  often  a 
patient  listener,  is  our  preacher  to-day,  and,  if  we  will 
but  receive  the  message,  vrill  speak  his  greatest  word, 
and  do  his  best  work,  now.  As  you  pause,  then,  and 
meditate,  think  of  the  change  that  has  come  over 
him,  —  so  incomprehensible,  and  so  awfully  sudden. 
But  yesterday  in  all  the  activity  of  fresh  and  pro- 
spered life:  to-day,  so  still!  And  when  you  have 
thought  over  all  that  has  befallen  him ;  and  hearken, 
and  no  sound  comes  from  the  lowly  bed  where  he 
sleeps,  —  then  learn  what  that  often-quoted  Scripture 
meaneth:  "He  is  not;  for  God  hath  taken  him." 
Gone  from  his  familiar  places,   and    no    more    to 
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return;  gone  from  the  assiduities  of  friendship  and 
the  embrace  of  aflfection,  and  no  more  to  greet  you  in 
your  accustomed  walks!  And  if,  as  you  meditate, 
the  mind  will  be  saddened,  and  the  breast  will  heave, 
and  the  eyes  will  weep,  ponder  yet  further  that  ^ 
Scripture,  —  for  there  is  a  deeper  significancy  there, 
—  and  not  for  him  will  you  weep.  "  God  hath  taken 
him  "  to  himself,  —  not  to  shut  him  out  from  a  fair  and 
beautiful  world,  and  abridge  his  enjoyments,  but  that 
he  may  open  to  him  fairer  domains,  and  disclose  to 
him  new  displays  of  his  creating  and  preserving  love. 
No :  not  for  him  will  you  mourn ;  for  it  is  well  with 
him.  Sorrow  not,  then,  as  they  sorrow  who  are  with- 
out hope ;  but  rather  be  grateful  that  one  has  been 
among  you  so  wise  and  so  good,  whose  sympathy  you 
have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  by  whose  faithful  labors 
you  have  been  so  much  aided  and  strengthened. 

And  when  you  have  woven  your  chaplet,  and 
culled  your  flowers,  and  laid  your  oflTering  of  love  on 
his  tomb,  there  is  another  who  will  follow  to  the 
same  sacred  spot ;  and  if  weaker  than  he  was,  and 
sadder  that  he  must  travel  on  alone  where  he  found 
such  pleasant  companionship,  yet  will  he  return  with 
a  deeper  trust  in  man,  and  a  profounder  gratitude  to 
God,  as  he  remembers  an  intimacy  of  many  years, 
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which  has  never  been  clouded  by  a  moment's  reserve, 
and  words  of  unvarying  cheer  and  comfort  that  have 
helped  him  in  his  work.  I  thank  Him  with  the 
heart's  fulness  that  there  has  been  one  among  us 
whom  I  could  so  heartily  respect,  and  whose  friendly 
suggestions  I  could  so  freely  employ  in  your  ser- 
vice. 

And,  now  the  efficient  intellect,  the  thoughtful 
friendship,  the  manly  sympathy,  have  been  so  tmex- 
pectedly  and  so  mysteriously  taken  away,  let  us  — 
you  and  me — so  ponder,  and  take  to  our  bosoms, 
this  visitation,  that  we  shall  learn  anew,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  life,  we  are  close  to  the  grave,  and  "  so 
number  our  days  that  we  shall  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom."  To  you  in  vain  will  have  come  this  voice 
of  Providence,  if,  brought  to  contemplate  with  a  new 
interest  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  your  destinies, 
you  do  not  engage  with  a  quickened  zeal  in  your 
common  work  of  Christian  edification  ;  and,  for 
myself,  I  shall  not  improve  it  as  I  ought,  if  I  do  not 
take  counsel  with  my  own  heart,  and  bring  to  your 
service  a  deeper  sensibility,  a  more  trembling  solici- 
tude, and  a  more  earnest  devotion. 

But  there  is  another  relation  of  which  I  would 
gladly  speak.     I  would   love  to  tell  how  true  and 
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tender  and  thoughtful  was  our  friend  in  the  more 
intimate  relations  of  family  and  home  ;  how,  early 
left  in  the  sole  charge  of  those  who  were  a  divided 
trust,  he  guarded  their  childhood  and  youth  with  the 
faithfulness  of  a  father  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother.  But  I  must  not  say  what  I  do  know.  It 
remains  for  me  only  to  commend  them  to  God's 
heavenly  guidance,  solace,  and  support.  May  He, 
the  Tather  of  the  fatherless,  sustain  the  bruised 
heart !  May  he  hallow  the  grief!  I  can  only  offer, 
in  the  great  congregation,  the  sublime  consolations 
which  Jesus  breathed  into  the  private  ear  of  Mary 
and  Martha,  when  he  spoke  those  wonderful  words, 
—  at  which  the  breath  pauses,  and  the  very  pulse 
stands  still,  —  "  Your  brother  shall  live  again." 
The  brother,  the  father,  lives  still.  He  lives,  we 
trust,  in  light,  and  among  the  glorified  ones.  More 
than  this.  I  may  refer  to  a  thought,  grateful  and 
dear  to  my  bosom's  secrets,  for  it  comes  to  me  with  a 
rush  of  tender  associations  and  treasured  memories. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  next  autumn,  we  were  assem- 
bled, a  large  company,  on  a  bright  and  beautiful 
afternoon,  to  dedicate  our  field  of  the  dead,  —  yonder 
hallowed  cemetery.     And  he*  who  addressed  us  on 
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that  day  (may  he  long  be  spared  to  us  f)  exclaimed,  in 
closing,  "  I  pause  here  in  thoughtful  contemplation. 
We  stand  here  upon  the  virgin  soil  of  this  fair  field, 
with  which  no  crumbling  clay  of  mortality  ever  yet 
has  mingled.  To-morrow,  it  may  be  ours  to  inherit 
it."  Words  how  prophetic !  In  less  than  one  brief 
month,  a  young  wife  and  mother,  not  the  least  inte- 
rested in  that  hour's  services,  was  borne  thither  to 
consecrate  it  by  a  yet  holier  consecration.  She  was 
laid  in  that  virgin  soil.  The  years,  that  never  stay, 
roll  on ;  and,  one  by  one,  all  but  a  remnant  of  that 
congregation  have  already  found  there  their  bed  of 
rest.  And  now  another  sleeper  in  that  hallowed 
ground !  And  they  who  were  separated  by  death,  and 
the  long  passage  of  years,  have  at  length  come  to- 
gether, — ^  the  husband  and  the  wife,  the  first  and  the 
last  of  that  great  host,  reposing  at  length,  side  by 
side,  under  the  shadow  of  the  same  monumental 
stone.  I  please  myself  with  the  thought  of  a  yet 
closer  re-union ;  of  the  wonder,  surprise,  and  over- 
whelming joy  with  which  the  two  congenial  souls 
—  long  apart,  but  never  forgotten  —  have  met  yon- 
der, and  mingled  together.  What  outbursts  of  trea- 
sured emotions !  what  mutual  congratulations !  what 
looks  of  unuttered  tenderness !     Separated  long  yearg 
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ago,  they  have  united  at  length  in  a  common  grave. 
As  surely  as  they  lived  by  faith,  and  walked  in  love, 
they  have  met  where  God  dwells.  Wherefore  lift 
up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  comfort  yourselves 
with  these  words.  The  rest  below,  the  peace  above ; 
the  garden  of  graves,  where  sweetly  repose  our  dead ; 
the  dwelling-place  of  God,  where  the  spirit  lives  in 
light,  —  let  the  one,  in  its  power  over  human  condi- 
tions, image  to  our  hearts  the  joyous  realities  of  the 
other,  as  the  consummation  of  human  destinies.  Our 
dead, — 

Around  their  lowly  bed 

Shall  flowers  their  fragrance  shed, 

And  birds  shall  sing ; 
And,  on  each  verdant  mound, 
Love's  offering  shall  be  found ; 
And  sighing  trees  around 

Their  shadows  fling. 

The  stars  all  night  shall  keep 
Their  vigils  while  they  sleep  j 

And  the  pale  moon 
Shall  lend  her  gentle  ray 
To  light  the  mourner's  way. 
Who  seeks  at  eve  to  stray 

And  weep  alone. 

But  there's  a  holier  light ! 
Hope,  with  her  taper  bright 

Upon  their  tomb, 
Points  upward  to  the  sky : 
There  every  tear  is  dry  j 
There  is  no  mourner's  sigh, 

Nor  death,  nor  gloom. 


Jn  Hljemoriam. 
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His  soal  to  Him  who  gave  it  rose; 
God  led  him  to  its  long  repose, 

Its  glorious  rest: 
And  though  the  warrior's  sun  has  set, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, — 

Bright,  radiant,  blesL 

His  life  is  bright;— -bright  without  spot  it  wa^, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 
Knoclcs  at  his  door  the  tidings  of  mishap. 
Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear. 
Oh,  His  well  with  him! 


DISCOURSE. 


Titus  ii.  U:  — ^  Who  gate  himself  fob  us.*' 

When  the  late  Lieut.  Spurr  —  whose  body,  brought 
from  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  wrapped  in  his 
country's  flag,  we  have  just  borne  to  our  garden  of 
graves  —  learned  that  his  wounds  were  fatal,  and  felt 
the  chill  of  death  coming  on,  he  expressed  no  dis- 
appointment and  no  regrets.  He  was  fuUy  aware, 
he  said,  when  he  gave  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  of  the  chances  of  war;  that  many  must 
fall ;  that  he  had  no  right  to  claim  exemption ;  and 
that  he  might  as  well  be  the  victim  of  sacrifice  as 
any.  And  now,  when  all  was  over,  and  he  could  do 
no  more,  he  uttered  the  hope,  that  the  example  of  his 
devotion,  and  the  influence  of  his  early  removal, 
would  not  be  lost ;  but  that  our  young  men,  sharers 
of  his  own  deepest  thought,  touched  with  sympathy, 
and  warmed  by  the  love  they  bore  him,  would  be 


encouraged  in  all  trae  and  noble  enterprises  in  serv- 
ing their  country,  their  age,  and  their  God. 

It  is,  my  friends,  with  the  desire  of  interpreting  and 
giving  emphatic  utterance  to  the  language  which  fell 
from  his  lips  in  that  sublime  hour,  and  in  that  dimly 
lighted  chamber  in  which  he  died,  that  I  have  come 
this  morning  with  the  consecrated  words  of  Scripture, 
than  which  I  know  of  none  more  touching :  "  Who 
gave  himself  for  us."  They  are  expressive  of  the 
grandest  act  which  one  human  being  may  do  for 
another ;  for  no  man  can  do  more,  or  hath  a  sweeter 
death,  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 
They  are  great  and  noble  words,  and  appeal  to  the 
very  heart  of  humanity.  They  are  upon  the  tongue 
that  would  eulogize ;  they  are  written  in  Italics  on 
the  pages  of  books;  they  are  chiselled  in  marble: 
but  appUed  to  our  Lord,  and  significant  of  his  ex- 
alted, unselfish  devotion,  as  they  originally  were,  or  to 
the  young  man,  who  yesterday,  in  the  perfection  of 
manly  vigor,  died  for  his  country's  sake,  they  are  full 
of  pathos  and  full  of  power :  "  He  gave  himself  for 
us." 

But  in  men's  mouths  they  have  been  strangely  per- 
verted. They  have  been  used  to  garnish  the  character 
of  the  mean,  selfish,  and  sordid.     They  have  been 


uttered  over  the  graves  of  the  worthless.  Let  us 
pause  a  moment,  and  analyze  the  spirit  which  they 
are  intended  to  express.  Let  us  comprehend  its 
breadth  and  limitations.  We  shall  then  be  able  to 
conceive  of  the  amount  of  labor,  hardship,  and  self- 
oblivion,  which  it  demands. 

I  urge,  then,  fliat  the  spirit  of  devotion,  implied 
in  the  act  of  giving  one's  self  up  for  others,  is  very 
broad  and  comprehensive,  and  cannot  be  expressed 
by  any  narrow,  superficial  observance.  It  goes  down 
into  the  very  depths  of  the  bosom;  it  discards  all 
shallow  inconsistencies  and  pretences,  and  consecrates 
all  the  faculties  and  affections.  Men  vainly  attempt 
to  put  it  on  when  it  is  not  in  the  heart.  They  try 
a  poor  counterfeit,  and,  for  "old  family  diamonds, 
give  you  false ;  and  for  gold  rings,  but  brass."  How 
many  worthless  claims  to  nobleness  and  disinterested 
love  there  are !  how  many  wretched  imitations  of 
the  temper  of  the  gospel,  like  the  repetitions  this  day 
of  that  formal  act,  expressive  of  profound  sympathy, 
tenderness,  and  goodness,  which  Christ  performed  in 
Jerusalem!  He  taught  the  dignity  of  serving,  by 
being  himself  the  servant  of  all ;  and  to  set  forth  and 
embody  the  true  spirit  of  devotion,  that  wonderful 
Being,  whom  the  winds  and  waves  obeyed,  and  who 


might  summon  to  his  aid  twelve  legions  of  angels, 
"  took  a  towel  and  girt  himself"  like  a  menial,  "  and 
washed  the  disciples'  feet."  The  elder  Church  of 
Christendom  reads  the  lesson  as  one  for  all  time. 
Worshipping  the  letter,  she  has  preserved  the  form, 
but  with  how  Uttle  of  the  spirit !  The  pope  and  car- 
dinals, followers  of  the  lowly  One,  who  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,  observe  the  command  to  do  as  he 
had  done,  and,  on  set  days,  repeat  the  rite;  but 
they  come  forth  from  luxurious  palaces  in  robes  of 
state,  and  wash  poor  men's  feet  with  pomp  and  show 
and  in  vessels  of  gold.  In  token  of  his  affection, 
Jesus  took  men  to  his  palpitating  bosom;  went  to 
their  lowly  habitations  and  wretched  retreats;  and 
in  tones  of  tenderness,  and  words  of  sympathy,  and 
acts  of  love,  reheved  them.  But  how  many  imitate 
the  outward  deed,  while  they  will  not  renounce  a 
single  indulgence,  or  deny  themselves  a  single  gratifi- 
cation !  They  will  stand,  like  the  old  monks,  at  the 
convent  gate,  and  dole  out  alms  in  the  garb  of  men- 
dicants ;  but,  when  the  gate  is  closed,  will  retire  to 
their  refectory,  and  spend  the  night  in  feasting  and 
revelry.  In  a  word,  Jesus  laid  down  his  life  for 
others;  and  there  were  no  inconsistencies  nor  sad 
failures  in  that  life,  but  every  act  of  it  proclaimed 


his  tender  regard  for  their  welfare,  and  his  cheerful 
self-sacrifice  for  their  sake.  He  bore  the  cross,  and 
bowed  his  sacred  head  upon  it,  and  died ;  and  every 
step  along  the  dolorous  way,  self-forgetful,  he  spoke 
words  of  comfort,  and  scattered  blessings  as  he  went. 
But  how  many  will  bear  pains  as  bitter  as  those  of 
the  cross,  and  give  themselves  for  objects  as  selfish 
as  ever  touched  the  heart  of  man  and  turned  it 
into  stone !  For  sordid  gain,  they  will  relinquish  the 
endearments  of  home,  breathe  the  tainted  atmosphere 
and  brave  the  perils  of  a  distant  cUme ;  for  base  plea- 
sures, they  wUl  renounce  the  life-long  attachments  of 
wife  and  children,  and  all  that  ennobles  oiu:  exist- 
ence ;  for  the  love  of  a  brutal  excitement,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  hideous  ambition,  they  will  choose 
the  tented  field,  plunge  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
and  revel  amid  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  as  if  it  were 
a  joy.  But,  my  hearers,  what  will  all  this  avail,  if, 
loose  and  unprincipled,  they  are  false  to  their  man- 
hood, and  are  a  stumbling-block  to  their  brethren, 
weak,  tempted,  and  travelling,  even  as  they  are,  on 
their  dim,  shadowy  way  ?  They  may  be  generous  and 
public-spirited,  impetuous  and  daring,  the  bravest  of 
the  brave :  but  if  their  personal  habits  are  adverse  to 
goodness;   if  they  are  coarse,  brutal,  and  self-seek- 
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ing;  if  they  freely  adopt  the  customs,  at  the  table 
and  in  social  life,  which  are  an  offence  and  a  snare ; 
though  they  give  their  bodies  to  be  burned,  and  half 
their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  die  in  the  very  front 
of  the  battle,  —  we  cannot  say  of  them,  "They  gave 
themselves  for  us."  They  have  given  themselves  a 
sacrifice  to  their  unhallowed  pride,  their  low  ambition, 
their  selfish  brutality;  and  can  have  no  place  in  a 
people's  gratitude.  They  are  mean  men,  and  cannot 
be  named  with  honors ;  for  so  sacred  a  thing  in  the 
eyes  of  Heaven  is  each  man's  individual  trust,  and 
the  influence  which  he  may  exert,  that,  whatever  else 
he  may  be  and  do,  if  he  cast  away  his  sceptre,  and, 
by  the  falseness  of  his  living,  serve  to  tempt  the  weak 
and  seduce  them  into  sin,  it  were  better  for  him  that 
a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

No,  my  friends:  call  not  him  heroic  or  noble  or 
self-sacrificing,  whatever  his  public  service  may  be, 
who  in  private  is  self-seeking,  self-indulgent,  and  dis- 
honest. Those  great  words  are  only  for  the  sublime, 
disinterested  spirit,  which,  renouncing  all  selfish  con- 
siderations, contemplates  with  a  profound  faith  things 
unseen,  regards  fidelity  in  the  minutest  as  well  as  the 
largest  trust  above  all  things,  and  with  prompt  cheer- 


fulness  lays  the  dearest  object  upon  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice. It  is  the  spirit  which  seems  to  envelop  us  as 
with  a  sacred  atmosphere,  when  we  reverently  take 
into  our  hands  the  New  Testament,  and  strive  to 
comprehend  the  life  and  trace  the  footsteps  of  that 
marvellous  Being  whose  history  it  contains.  It  is  the 
spirit  which  artists  have  endeavored  to  embody  in 
marble  and  on  canvas,  when  they  have  chiselled  or 
painted  that  strangely  expressive  face,  with  its  look 
of  sweet  trust,  and  its  unsounded  depths  of  love  and 
majesty;  the  same  which  they  strove  to  express  in 
the  form  and  features  of  sainted  heroes  and  martyrs, 
so  calm  and  still,  and  full  of  a  divine  beauty.  It  is 
the  spirit  which  stirred  the  bosoms  of  the  old  knights 
in  the  ages  of  faith,  when  they  chose,  for  instance,  for 
the  motto  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  fierce  house  of 
Douglass,  "  Tender,  but  true ; "  or  for  that  on  the 
crest  of  England's  crown,  "  Shame  to  him  who  thinks 
evil ! "  —  the  same  which  moved  over  the  souls  of  the 
Sidneys  and  the  Hampdens  and  the  Russells,  —  men 
of  so  noble  a  nature,  so  imselfish,  so  chivalric,  so 
thoroughly  good,  that,  when  they  passed  away,  it  was 
felt  that  a  sudden  eclipse  had  come  on;  and  the 
whole  land  gave  itself  to  mourning  amid  the  excla- 
mations, "  We  shall  never  see  their  Hke  again."     It 
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is  the  spirit  which  animated  the  grim  old  warrior, 
Frederic  I.  of  Prussia.  It  was  reported  to  him,  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle's  fray,  "  Your  son  is  killed ! " 
"Woe  is  me!"  he  cried.  "My  son  is  slain;  but 
Christ  lives.  On,  my  men ! "  placing  principle  high 
above  every  personal  consideration,  fidelity  to  duty 
above  all  present  peace ;  —  the  same,  more  than  all, 
which  consecrated  the  life  and  hallows  the  repose  of 
the  hero  who  sleeps  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
and  whose  sacred  repose  is  invaded  by  the  awful  sounds 
of  conflicting  armies.  A  noiseless  influence  goes  from 
that  tomb,  mightier  than  the  din  of  battie,  and  more 
moving  than  the  eloquence  of  senates.  Yes,  it  was 
well  that  the  great  fight  of  freedom  should  be  fought, 
and  the  work  which  he  began  should  be  completed,  on 
the  spot  so  dear  to  his  great  heart,  where  his  awful  and 
majestic  form,  as  it  used  to  appear  to  our  fathers  in 
the  smoke  of  the  battie,  shall  seem  again  to  arise, 
and  check  every  emotion  of  unhallowed  ambition, 
and  breathe  constancy  and  courage  into  the  bosoms 
of  our  brave  young  defenders,  who,  taught  at  their 
mothers'  knee  to  revere  his  memory,  can  do  nothing 
inconsistent  with  that  trust  in  God,  that  personal  puri- 
ty, that  love  of  liberty,  and  that  supreme  devotion  to 
country,  which  won  for  him  his  victory.    He  gave 
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himself  for  us ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  will 
remain  among  us,  a  living  power,  as  long  as  the  na- 
tion shall  stand. 

I  have  dwelt,  my  friends,  upon  these  thoughts, 
because  it  seems  to  me  I  discern  in  our  people  a 
disposition  to  honor  men  who  are  unworthy  of  honor, 
and  to  reward  men  with  a  nation's  confidence  who 
seek  power  only  for  its  own  sake,  court  military  glory 
for  the  distinction  which  it  confers,  hold  office  for 
its  emoluments,  and  accumulate  trusts  that  they  may 
the  more  easily  betray  them.  God  save  us,  in  this 
great  hour  of  the  country's  peril,  from  the  folly  of 
committing  its  life  to  the  keepiog  of  those  who  are 
faithliess  to  others,  and  are  not  true  to  themselves! 
I  linger  on  this  train  of  thought,  because  I  would 
bring  before  you,  in  illustration,  the  noble  young  man 
who  is  in  all  our  hearts  to-day,  and  show  you  what  a 
great  thiog  he  did  —  none  greater  on  this  earth  — 
when  he  gave  himself  for  us.  I  feel  that  he  has  a 
claim  on  our  especial  mention  here,  because  he  was 
a  child  of  this  parish,  —  honored,  loved,  and  mourned ; 
and  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  that  self-sacrifi- 
cing devotion  which  it  is  our  prayer  to  God  may  be 
formed,  and  which  it  is  our  labor,  day  by  day,  to  form, 
in  the  heart  of  this  community. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  Spurr — a  grandson  of  Gen.  John. 
Spurr,  and  Dr.  Dan  Lamb,  of  Charlton,  once  widely 
known  in  the  south  part  of  this  county,  the  son  of  the 
late  Col.  Samuel  D.  Spurr  —  was  bom  in  this  city, 
Feb.  2,  1838;  consequently,  had  reached  only  the 
immature  age  of  twenty-four  years.  Early  left  an 
orphan  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  committed 
to  the  sole  care  of  his  mother.  As  we  grow  older, 
the  years  come  and  go  with  ever-hastening  step ;  and 
to  my  vision  it  seems  but  yesterday,  when,  a  little  boy, 
he  was  led  by  her  hand  to  this,  our  reUgious  home, 
to  begin  that  course  of  Christian  training,  without 
which  all  other  influences  are  worthless.  Then  I  have 
the  picture  of  a  youth,  true  to  his  early  promise,  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  on  the  Sunday  school,  the  Bible 
class,  and  the  services  of  the  Church ;  always  carrying 
with  him  that  look  of  seriousness  and  earnest  thought 
which  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  those  whom  Grod  has 
chosen.  I  think  of  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  suc- 
cessive grades  of  your  public  schools;  careful  and 
painstaking  in  his  studies,  always  foremost  among  his 
companions,  gentle  and  affectionate  in  his  ways.  Then 
I  think  of  him  as  passing  on  to  our  neighboring  Univer- 
sity ;  simple  and  unaffected  in  his  manners,  genial  in 
his  dispositions,  warm  in  his  attachments,  and  winning 
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troops  of  friends,  but  never  for  an  instant  diverted 
from  the  one  great  object  of  his  ambition ;  never  for- 
saking his  eaxly  habits ;  term  by  term,  pursuing  a  course 
of  quiet  industry,  and  securing  distinguished  success 
among  his  fellows.  In  the  freshman  year  of  his 
college  life,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of 
his  class ;  and  with  his  good  classical  attainments,  his 
decided  mathematical  tastes,  might  confidently  have 
anticipated  the  largest  share  of  college  honors. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  and  anticipations, 
he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  sorest  visitations  that 
can  befall  the  young  student,  —  an  affection  of  the 
eyes,  which  compelled  him  to  close  his  books,  and 
retire  from  his  college  associations.  He  repaired  to 
the  country.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Fayal,  that  beau- 
tiful island  of  the  Azores ;  and  found  rest  and  refresh- 
ment amid  its  tropical  luxuriance  and  delightful 
friendships,  always  so  readily  proffered  to  the  sick 
stranger  there.  He  returned  improved,  but  not  re- 
stored. He  went  back  to  his  college  studies,  but  not 
with  his  first  fresh  hope  ;  for,  during  his  absence,  his 
class  had  left  him  behind,  and  he  must  now  grope 
his  tangled  and  matted  way  by  means  of  eyes  not  his 
own.  He  was  compelled  to  employ  a  reader.  He 
was  thrown  behind  his  companions  in  the  career  of 
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competition ;  but  not  behind  the  foremost  in  the  no- 
ble simplicity  of  his  character,  the  patient  bearing  of 
his  trial,  his  cheerful  acquiescence,  and  unfaltering 
resolution  to  do  what  he  could.  He  took  his  degree 
at  the  University  in  Cambridge  in  1858;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
associates,  I  need  only  say,  that  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  the  chief  literary 
association  of  the  institution,  admission  to  which  is 
the  object  of  the  young  student's  great  ambition,  and 
whose  honors  are  bestowed  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
on  leading  scholars :  but,  with  a  tenderness  and  gene- 
rosity most  creditable  to  those  concerned,  he  was 
chosen,  not  for  what  he  was,  but  for  what  he  would 
have  been,  except  for  the  heavy  calamity  which  had 
befallen  him,  and  which,  in  one  of  less  stubborn  wiU, 
would  have  closed,  without  a  struggle,  all  the  ave- 
nues to  literary  and  professional  success.  On  leaving 
college,  Thomas  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  the  law-office  of  the  Hon.  George 
Frisbie  Hoar  of  this  city;  always  laboring  under  a 
sense  of  disadvantage  from  his  infirmity,  but  uncom- 
plaining, cheerfully  bearing,  and  resolved,  as  others 
had  done  before  him,  to  conquer  success,  though  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  all  but  insurmountable. 
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But  Providence  was  guiding;  and  another  career 
was  opening,  in  which,  not  soundness  of  sight,  but 
health  of  body,  firmness  of  mind,  energy,  self-posses- 
sion, courage,  and  nobleness,  alone  are  indispensable. 
In  the  spring  of  the  last  year,  he  closed  again  his 
studies,  and  sailed,  with  a  young  friend  and  relative, 
for  Russia ;  returning  through  Germany,  England,  and 
France.  It  was  there,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
amid  scenes  so  novel,  strange,  and  absorbing,  that  he 
first  heard  the  tidings  of  the  great  revolt  which  has 
thrown  its  dark  shadow  over  a  prospered  and  happy 
land ;  and,  from  that  moment,  I  can  well  conceive  of 
the  stir  and  tumult  of  his  bosom.  An  awful  calamity 
had  come  to  his  country,  and  he  in  ease  and  safety, 
and  amid  the  fascinations  of  a  foreign  city !  she,  the 
kind  mother  of  us  all,  in  peril,  —  she,  at  whose  gentle 
bosom  he  had  been  niurtured,  and  under  whose  ten- 
der nursing  he  had  received  all  that  makes  life  on 
earth  a  blessing,  —  and  he  not  there  to  strike  for  her  a 
blow !  I  have  looked  upon  our  dear  land  from  afar, 
from  mid-ocean  and  from  foreign  shores,  where  speech 
is  restrained  by  tyrant  power,  and  the  very  air  is  op- 
pressive and  stifling  ;  and  I  know  what  heart-yearnings 
he  must  have  felt,  how  the  winds  must  have  seemed 
to  linger  that  were  to  waft  him  over,  and  the  days  to 
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be  tardy  in  their  coining  that  should  see  him  once 
more  in  his  now  troubled  home. 

At  length,  he  arrived.  But  for  him,  as  for  thousands 
of  our  noblest  and  best  young  men,  the  choicest  of  our 
youth,  the  very  hope  of  our  country,  there  was  no  rest. 
Thomas  sought  and  received  a  commission  of  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
—  a  year  so  eventful  to  the  country,  so  tragical  to  him. 
He  was  now  to  gird  on  the  sword  and  haversack,  and 
enter  scenes  where  separation,  hardship,  exposure, 
and  danger  from  sickness  and  wounds,  would  grow 
familiar;  and  how  much  it  must  have  cost  him  to 
sever  again  ties  so  intimate  and  tender  as  those  which 
bound  him  to  his  home !  But  when  he  once  felt  the 
burthen  of  duty  laid  upon  him;  when  his  ear  had 
once  caught  the  soul-enkindling  words,  "  Leave  father 
and  mother"  and  the  endearments  of  home  for  freedom 
and  country  and  Christ's  sake,  —  he  W£ts  not  one  to  lin- 
ger ;  and  when  I  saw  him,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
turn  from  his  heart's  treasure  to  encounter  the  great 
imknown  of  his  future  lot,  he  seemed  to  me  as  one,  who, 
having  conquered  in  the  inward  strife,  had  thrown  off 
all  misgivings  and  fears,  and  was  now  going,  under  the 
influence  of  a  noble  inspiration,  to  fight  the  battles  of 
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freedom  and  humanity,  —  going  under  the  shelter  of  a 
protecting  Providence,  and  ready  to  accept,  with  equal 
cheerfuhiess,  whatever  that  Providence  for  him  and  for 
his  might  send.  He  seemed  to  dwell  apart  in  his 
thought  from  the  great  crowd,  and  commime  with  the 
spiritual  and  unseen,  to  walk  in  close  companionship 
with  sainted  heroes,  to  live  in  distant  ages,  and  to  hear 
the  voices  of  approval  and  holy  cheer  firom  those  whom 
his  self-sacrificing  devotion  would  bless ;  and  he  stood 
before  us  as  one  transfigured,  in  manly  beauty,  and  with 
an  almost  visible  glory  around  his  head. 

Lieut.  Spurr  immediately  joined  his  regiment  on  the 
Potomac,  and  earnestly  applied  himself  to  the  strange 
tasks  that  were  before  him,  —  tasks  we  little  know 
how  formidable,  until  we  remember  his  rare  con- 
scientiousness and  his  severe  interpretation  of  duty. 
He  was  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  civil  life,  —  the  home, 
the  office,  and  the  leisure  of  travel,  —  and  was  placed 
over  men  who  had  stood  in  the  face  of  battle,  and 
grown  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  soldier's  work. 
Besides,  his  senior  officer,  from  whom  he  might  have 
received  help,  was  away;  and  alone,  performing  a 
double  service,  he  encountered  every  embarrassment 
of  his  untried  post.  And  much  is  it  to  their  honor  as 
well  as  his  to  be  able  to  say,  that,  in  a  very  difficult 
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position,  —  a  position  in  which  subordinates  jealously 
watch  and  readily  censure,  —  he  acquitted  himself  with 
such  skill  and  tact,  that  he  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  not  only  secured  the  respect,  but  won  the  affec- 
tionate attachment,  of  hia  men.  "  He  was  universally 
beloved,"  is  the  unvarymg  testimony  of  his  companions 
in  arms.  "  We  loved  him  as  a  brother."  "  All  of  us 
were  in  tears  who  stood  axoimd  the  spot  where  he  lay 
in  his  agonies."  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
they  loved  him  so  well.  He  loved  them,  and  gave 
himself  for  them.  He  devoted  himself  unreservedly 
to  Ids  duties  as  a  soldier,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
men  of  his  command.  He  was  asked  if  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  officers  of  another  regiment  ?  He 
replied,  ^^  A  soldier  who  does  his  duty  has  no  time  to 
make  acquaintance."  His  own,  the  war-worn  Fif- 
teenth, a  part  though  it  was  of  the  consecrated  host 
enrolled  for  the  coimtry's  redemption,  was  his  especial 
trust.  They  saw  and  bare  witness  to  the  disinterested- 
ness and  fidelity  of  Ids  service ;  how  true  and  manly 
and  devoted  he  was ;  how  he  bore  them  on  his  heart, 
spared  them  as  he  was  able,  shared  in  their  toils,  and 
spoke  words  of  encouragement.  For  he  loved  them 
with  that  intensity  of  affection  which  only  they  know 
who  have  encoimtered  common  perils  and  borne  com- 
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mon  sufferings  together.  They  had  participated  in  the 
discomforts  of  the  camp  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  had  kept  picket-guard,  and  stood  before  the 
enemy  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Savage's  Station.  They  had 
moved  side  by  side  in  the  seven-days'  retreat,  fighting 
from  dawn  to  evening  twilight,  marching  from  twilight 
again  till  dawn ;  and  well  might  they  speak  kindly  and 
gently  and  with  honest  pride  of  their  young  Lieutenant, 
so  refined,  so  soldierly  in  his  bearing,  and  so  quick  in 
his  sympathies.  For,  I  repeat,  he  was  loving  and  ten- 
der, and  brave  and  heroic.  At  the  close  of  the  weari- 
some retreat,  when  one  more  blow  was  to  be  struck, 
and  his  command  were  summoned  to  Malvern  Hill,  and 
he  was  too  sick  to  lead  them,  I  am  told  by  his  chaplain 
that  he  was  altogether  unmanned,  when,  left  behind, 
he  saw  them  going  up  to  the  post  of  danger,  and  he 
could  not  be  there  to  share  it  with  them.  When  he 
had  received  the  fatal  wound  of  which  he  died,  his 
sole  thoughts  were  of  his  officers  and  men.  They 
rushed  to  carry  him  from  the  field ;  but  the  enemy 
pressed.  "Do  not  stay  for  me,"  he  cried  in  that 
awful  moment ;  "  take  care  of  yourselves : "  and  in 
the  next  instant  he  was  a  prisoner.  Foimd  again,  two 
days  after,  by  a  party  of  skirmishers,  his  first  words 
were,  "  For  God's  sake,  send  a  surgeon  here  at  once, 
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not  for  my  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  these  poor  men, 
who  are  suffering  terribly."  In  his  troubled  sleep,  he 
would  seem  to  be  issuing  orders  for  their  comfort  and 
refreshment :  and,  in  his  waking  hours,  he  said,  "  he 
hoped  his  company  would  be  satisfied  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  earned  their  confidence;  for  he  was  not 
conscious  of  having  a  single  thought  of  himself  after 
the  first  volley  was  fired."  No:  not  of  yourself  did 
you  think,  yoimg  hero,  brave  soldier,  soldier  also  of 
the  cross,  in  that  agonizing  hour,  but  of  the  absorb- 
ing cause,  and  of  the  men  by  whom,  imder  God,  you 
were  to  win  it. 

But  I  hasten  on.  The  17th  of  September  will  be 
marked  as  a  dark  day  in  our  New-England  history,  like 
the  "  sorrowful  night"  in  Mexican  story;  for,  on  that 
day,  whole  platoons  of  our  troops  were  cut  down,  and 
the  brave  and  beautiful  fell  in  their  high  places.  The 
regiment  to  which  Lieut.  Spurr  was  attached  had  been 
removed  from  the  James  River,  with  the  division  under 
Gen.  Sedgwick,  to  the  Heights  of  Maryland ;  and  were 
drawn  out  in  the  field  of  battle,  occupying  the  fore- 
most Hne,  and  exposed  to  the  deadliest  fire  of  the  half- 
concealed  enemy.  They  stood  upon  a  rising  ground, 
not  far  from  the  rail  fence  which  enclosed  the  field  of 
standing  com,  henceforth  to  be  familiar  to  our  Ameri- 
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can  youth,  as  the  rye-fields  of  Waterloo  are  to  those  of 
England ;  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  came 
that  volley  all  along  the  opposing  army  which  has  sent 
such  anguish  into  so  many  of  our  New-England  homes. 
Our  young  friend  was  standing  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  company,  engaged  in  forming  the  broken  front ;  and 
there  received  his  fatal  wound,  and  fell  where  he  stood. 
Ahnost  in  an  instant,  there  was  confusion,  —  the  rush 
of  the  enemy  and  a  short  retreat,  —  and  he  was  left  to 
their  tender  mercies,  bleeding  on  the  ground,  while 
the  battle  all  day  raged  ai-ound.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
common  suflferings,  how  speedily  are  foes  changed  into 
friends!  But  a  moment  ago,  they  were  in  opposing 
ranks,  sending  at  each  other  the  missiles  of  death, 
attended  with  smoke  and  carnage ;  but  now  the 
heart  of  humanity  is  touched,  and  they  gather  around 
the  woimded  soldier.  Among  them  are  the  famihar 
countenances  of  those  who  studied  with  him  in  the 
halls  of  college,  bearing  no  longer  the  grim  visage  of 
war.  They  speak  to  him  words  of  sympathy;  they 
place  to  his  fevered  hps  cooling  drinks ;  they  remove 
him  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  the  shade  of  a  tree ; 
they  shelter  him  from  the  cold  night  air  with  their 
blankets.  Those  who  were  present  tell  of  the  awful 
stillness  which  followed  that  day  of  terrors.      I  am 
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sure,  if,  during  these  weary  hours  of  suffering  for 
him,  of  rest  for  man  and  for  beast,  he  had  intervals 
of  consciousness,  he  would  be  reminded  by  those 
kindly  faces,  and  the  silent  stars  that  were  looking  so 
tranquilly  down,  that  there  was  an  eye  of  infinite 
compassion  fixed  upon  him,  and  the  arms  of  infinite 
tenderness  stretched  over  him.  Grod  was  there.  He 
had  done  a  soldier  s  duty,  and  God's  peace  was  his. 

The  battle  was  on  Wednesday.  Two  days  after  (on 
Friday),  he  was  seen,  by  a  party  of  skirmishers  of  the 
New-York  Thirty-first,  —  having  been  removed  from 
the  spot  where  he  fell,  —  lying  on  a  bed  of  straw,  in  a 
yard  a  few  rods  distant,  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of 
wounded  fellow-soldiers  of  both  armies.  On  Satur- 
day (the  next  day),  he  was  found  by  friends  who  had 
been  sent  in  search  of  him.  His  wounds  were 
dressed,  and  he  was  carried  two  or  three  miles  to  a 
large  Union  hospital.  On  Monday,  he  was  removed 
again,  by  the  aid  of  the  mayor  of  our  city,  to  Hagers- 
town,  the  distance  of  some  twelve  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle ;  where,  at  the  private  residence  of  one 
of  its  citizens,  kindly  thrown  open  to  him,  he  received 
all  the  aid  and  solace  which  unbounded  Christian 
sympathy  and  the  best  medical  skill  could  bestow. 
Thither  his  own  family  —  through  a  series  of  events 
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which  seem  providential,  and  which  they  can  never 
ceajse  to  remember  with  heartfelt  gratitude  —  were 
conducted,  on  Wednesday  evening,  to  the  house 
where  the  sufferer  lay;  and  there,  with  powers  un- 
impaired, the  memory  clear  and  exact,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done,  and  well  done,  with  intense 
affections  gushing  out  from  his  lips  and  a  look  of  in- 
effable sweetness  on  his  countenance,  he  was  spared 
to  them  two  days  longer. 

It  would  be  invading  the  sanctity  of  private  grief, 
if  I  were  to  relate  to  you  all  that  was  said  and  done 
in  these  sacred  hours.  One  who  was  present  has  told 
me  that  he  never  witnessed  such  scenes  of  composure, 
such  tenderness  of  love,  such  serene  trust,  such  readi- 
ness to  go.  As  he  has  recalled  circumstance  after 
circumstance,  I  have  been  reminded  of  those  ages, 
when  faith,  if  not  more  real,  awakened  more  enthu- 
siasm, and  foimd  vent  in  more  vivid  expression,  than  it 
now  does,  —  those  great  times,  when  the  martyr,  gaz- 
ing upward,  seemed  to  see  the  heavens  opened,  and 
sainted  forms  bending  over,  and  smiling,  and  beckoning 
him  to  come.  '  I  am  reminded  of  the  death-scenes  of 
the  hero  of  Lucknow,  —  all  calm  and  buoyant  and 
cheerful  in  his  lonely  tent,  while  the  sounds  of  the 
cannon  were  still  heard  in  the  distance,  —  worn  with 
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sicknesses  and  the  waste  of  wax,  and  yet  exulting  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  kindred  and  home  affections 
and  the  thoughts  of  heaven,  exclaiming  with  his 
last  breath,  "  Now  I  am  ready."  Our  dear  young 
friend,  though  he  had  just  come  from  the  battle's 
strife,  had  brought  with  him  no  earthly  passion,  no 
bitterness  towards  those  who  had  taken  his  young 
life,  but  forgiveness  and  gratitude  instead  for  those 
who  had  pitied  and  succored  him  in  his  great  distress. 
He  spoke  of  heaven  as  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  and 
of  one  who  is  an  angel  there.  He  spoke  of  the  mo- 
tives which  had  prompted  him  to  give  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  spoke  as  a  soldier,  and 
thanked  God,  that,  though  a  few  hours  a  wounded 
prisoner,  he  was  spared  the  humiliation  of  dehvering 
his  sword  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  It  had  been 
struck  from  his  grasp,  and  it  was  only  the  empty  scab- 
bard which  they  bore  away  as  a  trophy.  He  spoke  as 
a  son,  a  brother,  and  friend.  He  remembered  all, 
he  forgot  none;  and  when  he  had  said  and  done 
all,  as  if  conscious  that  his  hours  were  numbered,  just 
before  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  his  last  on  earth,  he 
asked  her,  who  sat  by  the  dying  bed  of  her  son,  to  join 
him  in  one  more  prayer  before  he  should  go.  He 
offered  a  prayer,  which  they  who  heard  can  never  for- 
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get.  It  was  the  last  breathing  of  affection  for  those 
nearest  and  dearest,  —  the  utterance  of  the  heart's 
gratitude  for  the  presence  of  kind  physicians  and 
firiends  who  had  soothed  his  hours  of  terrible  anguish, 
and  especially  of  her  who  had  been  kindest  and  ten- 
derest.  For,  my  hearers,  there  is  one  image  which 
years  and  leagues  and  the  rough  usages  of  the  camp 
can  never  erase  from  the  memory ;  there  is  one  name 
which  the  New-England  soldier,  in  his  sicknesses, 
wounds,  loneliness,  and  desertion,  takes  upon  his  lips, 
—  the  same  image  on  which  Jesus  gazed  from  the 
bitter  cross,  the  same  name  which  he  uttered  with  his 
dying  breath.  At  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  it  was  perceived  that 
Thomas's  strength  was  failing ;  that  he  was  fast  pass- 
ing away.  He  fixed  his  eyes  in  one  last  gaze  on  a 
familiar  countenance;  he  spoke  in  tones  of  cheer; 
he  uttered  the  word  "Mother!"  he  crossed  his 
hands  upon  his  bosom,  and  fell  asleep. 

And  so  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that  you  and  I 
might  enjoy  the  pleasant  heritage  which  our  fathers 
left  us,  and  that  we  might  transmit  the  venerable 
institutions  which  are  the  life  of  our  life  to  our 
children's  children.  He  offered  himself,  that  he  might 
avert  the  nation's  last  dread  calamity,  and  that  there 
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miglit  still  be  hope  for  man.  He  laid  himself  down 
on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  for  our  sakes,  and  has  gone 
as  a  milk-white  lamb  without  blemish  and  garlanded. 
He  has  gone  to  join  the  crowd  of  young  Christian 
heroes  who  have  won  their  battles,  and  already  wear 
the  crown.  He  has  gone  to  swell  the  roll  of  mar- 
tyrs offered  by  our  venerable  University ;  to  join  Pea- 
body  and  Dwight,  his  predecessors  by  a  few  years ; 
Putnam,  with  whom  he  studied ;  and  Lowell,  his  class- 
mate and  friend.  He  has  gone  to  join  the  saintly 
company,  the  pure,  the  gentle,  the  devoted  of  all  ages 
and  climes,  the  companions  of  his  youth,  and  the  in- 
timates of  his  maturer  years. 

And,  if  he  has  given  himself  for  us,  shall  we  not 
give  ourselves  for  one  another  ?  Alas  for  us,  if,  with 
these  rich  examples  of  Christian  fidehty  before  us,  we 
can  forget  our  high  calling,  forego  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm, and  give  ourselves  to  an  all-absorbing  selfish- 
ness !  Better  a  thousand  times  suffer  privations  and 
hardships,  wounds  and  imprisonments,  and  the  car- 
nage of  the  battle-field,  than  be  guilty  of  one  hour's 
unfaithfulness  to  duty,  and  one  act  of  disloyalty 
to  country  and  to  God.  For  how  stands  the  easel 
What  is  the  lesson  of  religion  1  "  Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
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friends."  To  be  able  to  do  this  is  the  principal  thing. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  inward  might  over  outward  vicis- 
situde ;  the  victory  of  faith  over  the  soul's  instinctive 
apprehensions,  the  pams  of  the  body,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  death.  It  is  a  transformation  of  feebleness 
into  strength;  and  a  lifting-up  of  the  creatures  of 
earth,  even  while  the  clod  clings  to  them,  into  those 
regions  where  angelic  natures  dwell,  and  the  mini- 
stries of  love  and  the  bliss  of  heroic  devotion  are 
complete. 
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APPENDIX. 


FUNERAL. 

The  body  of  Lieut.  Spurb  accompanied  the  family  on  their 
return  to  New  England,  under  the  especial  charge  of  Isaiah, 
a  faithful  body-servant,  who  had  been  in  his  employ  from 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  He  was  a  freeman  of  color, 
bom  among  slaves,  of  more  than  common  intelligence,  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  young  master,  who,  he  said,  "  had 
been  mighty  good  to  him."  He  had  waited  in  his  tent,  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  marches,  and  hung  around  the  field  in  all 
his  battles.  He  was  of  the  party  that  bore  him  from 
within  the  enemy's  lines;  the  others  being  Dr.  Haven, 
and  Capt.  Baldwin  and  Lieut.  Washburn  of  Gen.  Devens's 
staff.  He  stood  by  his  bed  in  all  his  hours  of  terrible  suf- 
fering, and  ministered  to  his  wants.  The  remains  were 
buried  on  Thursday,  Oct.  2,  from  the  residence  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Hon.  Mr.  Hoar.  » Although  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  severest  autumn  storm,  the  house  was  thronged ; 
and,  while  the  heavens  were  weeping  as  in  sympathy,  none 
were  unaffected.  Not  least  touching  was  the  spectacle  of 
the  humble  friend,  who  stood  like  a  bronze  statue  beside 
the  coffin  through  the  whole  service,  while  the  tears  silentr 
ly  stole  down  his  cheeks.  Set  to  guard  the  sacred  relics, 
he  did  not  leave  them,  from  the  hour  of  quitting  Hagers- 
town,  until  they  were  deposited  in  the  place  of  their  rest, — 
the  beautiful  cemetery  in  Worcester.    In  order  to  complete 
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the  picture,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  coffin  was  decorated 
with  the  folds  of  the  American  flag ;  while  there  rested  on 
it  a  large  cross,  made  of  fresh  flowers,  —  the  cherished  gift 
of  young  companions  of  happier  days,  —  the  emblem  of  that 
sustaining  faith,  without  which  such  scenes  of  agonizing 
grief  could  never  be  borne. 


LETTERS. 


The  following  extracts  of  letters  will  serve  more  than 
to  confirm  the  statements  made  in  the  body  of  the  dis- 
course :  — 

From  Brig.'Oen.  Devens, 

Wn^LiAMSPOBT,  Md.,  Sept  23. 

Our  dear  Tom  Spurr  is  very  dangerously  wounded.  Yesterday, 
I  went  over  to  Hagerstown  (nine  miles  from  here)  with  the  medi- 
cal director  of  the  division,  Dr.  O'Leary.  Tom  had  just. been 
brought  there.  He  has  been  examined  by  the  doctor,  who  thinks 
oar  dear  boy  has  a  chance,  but  only  a  chance,  to  live  ;  but  that  he 
will  survive  a  week  or  two.  He  is  calm  and  courageous.  He 
said  nothing ;  but  I  think  his  situation  is  fully  understood  by  him. 
The  wound  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Amputation  would 
be  useless.  Grod  grant  that  the  dear  fellow  may  go  through  in 
safety!  for  he  is  brave  as  he  is  tender  and  affectionate. 

C.  D.,  Je. 


From  Lieut.'CoL  KimbaU, 

Head-quarters  Fifteenth  Reg.  Mass.  Vol., 
Warrenton,  Va.,  Nov.  18, 1862. 
The  death  of  Lieut.  Spurr  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  regiment. 
His  place  cannot  be  filled.    He  came  among  us  a  stranger  to  us 
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all ;  but  by  his  manly  traits  of  character,  his  kind,  noble,  and  gene- 
rous nature,  he  won  the  esteem  of  all,  —  officers  and  men.  He 
was  ever  faithful  to  his  trust ;  and  his  courage  and  bearing  were 
undoubted. 

His  memory  will  be  most  dearly  cherished  by  his  comrades ;  and 
they  will  always  point  with  pride  to  his  private  virtues  and  his 
military  career,  as  such  as  it  would  be  alike  honorable  and  manly 
to  follow. 

His  noble  bearing  on  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  where  he 

refused  to  be  carried  to  the  rear  when  mortally  wounded,  was 

worthy  of  the  man,  the  hero,  he  was,  and  won  the  praise  of  all  his 

companions. 

J.  W.  Kimball,  LveiU.-CoL  Commanding, 


From  Dr.  Haven^  Surgeon  Fifteenth  MassachuseUa  Volunteers, 

Bolivar  Heights,  Oct  10,  1862. 

Being,  as  I  am,  the  only  one  in  the  regiment  with  whom  his 
acquaintance  dates  back  from  boyhood,  and  he  holding  the  same 
relation  towards  me,  a  double  tie  brought  us  together. 

Were  private  friendship,  even,  set  aside,  I  should  still  feel  a 
strong  desire  to  express  my  great  admiration  for  his  many  virtues, 
his  earnest  devotion,  and  his  manly  fortitude;  for  a  character 
developed  by  the  events  of  the  last  year,  of  which  you  may  well 
be  proud.  Joining  the  regiment,  as  he  did,  at  a  time  when  the 
opposition  to  strangers  was  strong ;  when  much  was  to  be  learned ; 
when  the  duties  of  every  officer  were  severe ;  and  when,  in  addi- 
tion, the  entire  management  of  the  company  was  thrown  upon  him, 
—  it  is  no  small  meed  of  praise  to  say  that  he  overcame  all  these 
obstacles,  and  that  no  one  in  the  regiment  was  more  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  men  and  his  brotherK>fficer8. 

At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  I  chanced  to  be  in  close  proximity 
to  him  during  the  severest  of  the  engagement,  and  can  bear  per- 
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Bonal  testimony  to  his  cool  bearing  and  undaunted  courage.  It 
will  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of  regret  to  me,  that  chance  did  not 
place  me  near  him  at  the  moment  when  struck  by  the  fatal  bullet ; 
for  although  the  result  could  hardly  have  been  different,  and 
although  all  efforts  at  immediate  removal  might  have  been  unavail- 
ing, yet  at  least  the  attempt  would  have  been  made.  It  grieved  me 
much,  too,  that  military  duty  forbade  my  accompanying  Thomas 
away  from  the  hospital,  even  as  far  as  the  nearest  city ;  though  I 
felt  grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to  be  with  him,  more  or 
less,  during  several  days,  and  to  do  that  little  which  my  office  and 
the  circumstances  allowed. 

I  have  been  expressing  only  my  own  private  feelings.  The 
frequent  scenes  of  suffering  and  death,  and  the  constant  necessity 
for  action,  naturally  blunt,  for  a  time,  the  sensibilities  of  the  soldier ; 
but,  in  the  season  of  rest,  the  better  feelings  return.  Among  those 
who  remain  of  this  crippled  regiment,  the  memory  of  Thomas, 
brave  and  faithful,  will  ever  be  hallowed.  It  cannot  be  unwelcome 
to  you  to  know  how  much  we  all  feel  our  great  loss ;  how  many 
of  us  are  conscious  that  we  could  better  have  been  spared ;  and  how 
deeply  all  sympathize  with  you  in  your  severe  affliction. 

S.  Foster  Hayen,  Jr. 


From  Dr,  Sargent^  of  this  dtyy  who  kindly  accompanied  the  family 
to  Hagerstown^  and  was  present  to  the  dose. 

Worcester,  Thursday  Moming,'Nov.  20, 1862. 
I  shall  consider  myself  as  more  than  compensated  for  any  sacri- 
fice I  have  made,  by  the  elevating  and  purifying  influence  of  that 
death-bed,  —  the  death  of  the  Christian  patriot,  of  the  excellent 
son  and  brother,  whose  translation  in  the  clearness  of  his  intellect, 
and  even  the  fulness  of  wisdom,  was  such  as  I  never  before  wit- 
nessed. Joseph  Sargent. 


— 

-■■  -■'-'■  ■  -    -■  ---                      — 
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1  Cor.  iii.  18:  "Evert  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest:  for  the  day 

SHALL  DECLARE  IT,  BECAUSE  IT  SHALL  BE  REVEALED  BT  FIRE;  AND  THE 
FIRE  SHALL  TRY  EVERY  MAN'S  WORK,  OF  WHAT  SORT  IT  IS." 

Through  means  of  material  representation,  we  are 
here  taught  the  sublimest  truth  in  regard  to  the  spi- 
ritual edifice  which  we  are  all  to  build,  —  the  Chris- 
tian character  and  condition.  In  the  easy  flow  of 
life,  when  the  world  goes  well  with  us,  and  yesterday 
was  as  is  to-day,  and  to-day  is  as  shall  be  to-morrow, 
we  have  no  test  by  which  to  measure  our  weakness 
or  our  strength,  or  to  determine  the  degree  of  inward 
beauty  or  deformity.  We  are  moulded  by  outward 
circumstances ;  we  cast  ourselves  upon  the  current ; 
we  are  drifted  along ;  and  no  one  knows,  not  even 
ourselves,  what  manner  of  men  we  are,  nor  of  what 
stuflf  we  are  made.  But  let  the  fiery  trial  come ;  let 
there  be  a  change  in  our  outward  condition ;  let  the 
sudden,   overwhelming   calamity  fall;   let  there   be 


the  prostration  of  our  dearest  hopes,  and  the  onset  of 
fierce  temptation,  —  and  we  shall  soon  learn  of  what 
material  and  with  what  solidity  our  spiritual  house  is 
built,  —  how  it  is  mortised  and  braced  in  every  part. 
We  shall  learn  the  strength  of  our  principles,  the  firm- 
ness of  our  faith,  the  reality  of  our  trust, —  the  abso- 
lute worth  of  our  Christian  characters.  If  they  cannot 
stand  this  test,  no  outward  appearances,  no  show 
of  strength,  no  semblance  of  excellence,  no  habits  of 
external  conformity,  will  avail.  We  are  found  want- 
ing; and  our  painted,  gairish  structures,  which  we 
would  pass  off  for  buildings  of  solid  marble,  granite, 
and  gold,  are  swept  away  by  the  blast ;  and  our  loss 
is  inexpressible  and  irremediable.  I  have  heard 
these  great  times  in  which  we  live  described  as 
awfully  perilous  to  the  character  of  this  people.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  no  scenes  on  earth  are  so  fear- 
fully demoralizing  as  those  of  the  camp  and  the 
battle-field  ;  that  this  war  is  plunging  the  nation  into 
a  gulf  of  moral  ruin,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
outward  ruin  is  inconsiderable.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
too,  that  it  is  not  immoral  in  its  tendency,  but  healthful, 
invigorating,  and  purifying,  curing  selfishness,  stay- 
ing self-indulgence,  and  calling  forth  manliness, 
sympathy,  and  tenderness.     But  I  think  it  may  be 


shown  —  and  in  this  discourse  I  shall  undertake  to 
show  —  that  the  sterner  trials  of  life  do  not  so  much 
to  form  the  principle  as  to  reveal  and  deepen  the 
character ;  that  a  bad  man,  wanting  faith  and  affec- 
tion, is  made  worse  by  them;  while  a  good  man, 
whose  motives  are  lofty,  who  walks  in  purity  and  with 
guarded  conscience,  will,  through  these  very  visita- 
tions, break  down  and  sweep  away  all  false  supports, 
reveal  what  is  most  substantial  in  his  life,  belief,  and 
purpose,  and  be  made  the  better  for  them.  This  is 
my  doctrine. 

If  we  would  learn  how  great  crises  are  great  re- 
vealers  of  the  character,  we  may  find  very  striking 
illustrations  in  Christ's  life  and  conversation.  No- 
where in  the  world's  history  shall  we  obtain  more 
impressive  examples  of  the  truth,  that  the  day  of 
God's  visitation  dissipates  all  delusions  and  false  pre- 
tences, and  discloses  the  reality  of  a  people's  devotion. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  hour  when  he  was  walking 
in  Jewry,  and  addressing  the  nation  in  those  deep, 
thrilling,  persuasive  tones  in  which  he  knew  how  to 
speak :  "  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world."  He 
meant  to  say,  that  the  very  crisis  of  the  nation's  des- 
tiny had  now  arrived,  —  the  exact  moment  when,  by 
the  proclamation  of  higher  truth  and  the  requirement 
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of  higher  duty,  the  strength  of  their  faith  and  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions  were  to  be  tested.  God 
had  once  more  come  in  the  might  of  his  majesty,  in 
the  storm  of  civil  revolution  and  the  commotion  of 
kingdoms,  and  in  more  exacting  demands  upon  the 
sincerity  of  their  allegiance  and  the  strength  of  their 
love.  His  own  Messenger  now  walked  the  earth,  and 
visited  men  in  their  lowly  habitations.  He  sat  upon 
the  hillsides  of  Judaea,  and  gave  utterance  to  those 
words  of  stern  rebuke  and  gentle  admonition  which 
none  could  hear  without  emotion.  He  i^tood  before 
them,  the  embodiment  of  the  Divinity,  in  the  midst 
of  the  formalities  and  vain  hypocrisies  of  the  temple, 
and  the  emblem  of  truth  in  presence  of  individual 
falseness  and  corruption ;  "  and  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts  "  were  now  "  revealed."  It  was  the  decisive 
hour  of  the  nation's  trial:  and  so  he  proclaimed, 
"  Now  is  the  axe  lying  at  the  root  of  the  trees  ;  and 
every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down,  and  cast  into  the  fire."  Never  was  there  a 
period  of  more  solemn  moral  discrimination,  never 
a  clearer  or  more  impressive  voice  heard  on  these 
shores  of  time;  nor  ever  had  a  people  more  distinctly 
proclaimed  their  feebleness,  falsehood,  and  utter  rot- 
tenness, nor  could    they  better    comprehend   their 


coming  destinies.  The  fig-tree  —  planted  by  the  way- 
side, rocked  by  the  gentle  winds,  wanned  by  the 
sunbeams,  watered  by  the  showers  —  stood  with  its 
rounded  trunk  and  its  fair  show  of  leaves,  but  blasted 
and  accursed,  before  them  all,  because  barren  like 
themselves.  Moses  and  the  prophets  they  had  re- 
jected ;  the  Son  of  man  —  with  his  high  commission 
from  God,  his  acts  of  mercy,  and  his  air  of  irresistible 
dignity  and  tenderness  —  they  had  scorned,  and  were 
about  to  put  to  death  ;  and,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead,  they  would  not  hear.  What  could  save  them 
from  their  doom  ?  They  went  on,  unheeding,  the  way 
of  their  ruin,  plunging  deeper  in  their  guilt,  drawing 
around  them  a  thicker  shade  of  gloom.  They  stood 
and  cried,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children ! " 
And  when  was  ever  doom  so  speedy,  and  ruin  so 
merciless  ?  Their  house  was  left  unto  them  desolate, 
their  city  became  a  waste,  and  they  were  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

But,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  death  is  the  pre- 
cursor as  well  as  the  sequence  of  life.  Out  of  the  very 
crisis  which  brings  desolation  and  moral  ruin  springs 
that  higher  form  of  spiritual  excellence  which  is  the 
grand  explanation  of  the  lot  of  humanity.  Amid 
the  darkness  and  horrors  which  attended  the  cruci- 
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fixion  of  the  Saviour,  and  revealed  the  utmost 
depravity  of  man,  was  brought  to  light  the  reality  of 
a  disinterested  goodness  such  as  the  world  had  never 
dreamed  of  before.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  become  a  heap  of  smoul- 
dering ruins,  and  the  streets  were  running  rivers  of 
blood,  and  unheard-of  crimes  were  perpetrated  among 
the  people,  there  was  springing  up  in  the  midst  the 
germ  of  a  new  community,  rich  in  self-sacrificing 
devotion  and"  saintly  virtues.  In  the  embers  of  ex- 
hausted pride,  passion,  and  selfish  ambition,  were 
flickering  the  fires  of  a  new  spiritual  life,  just  begin- 
ning to  be  kindled,  —  fires  that  were  destined  to  bum 
in  ten  thousand  bosoms,  purify  the  world  of  its  sins, 
and  cure  it  of  its  brooding  miseries.  In  great  times, 
such  as  those  of  Christ's  manifestation,  wicked  men 
grow  more  wicked,  more  reckless,  savage,  and  inhu- 
man, through  the  very  intensity  of  their  sufferings ; 
while,  through  the  same  instrumentality,  the  true- 
hearted  become  more  gentle,  tender,  and  affectionate, 
and  the  spark  of  divinity  is  fanned  into  a  flame  of 
inextinguishable  love. 

So  in  the  history  of  the  ages  and  the  progress 
of  events.  Great  crises  have  ever  been  affluent  in 
the  noblest  and  the  meanest  attributes  of  humanity. 


The  earthquake,  that  heaves  the  mountains  and 
shakes  a  continent',  throws  up  at  the  same  time  mire 
and  dirt,  and  the  golden  and  the  silver  ore.  The 
hurricane,  that  sweeps  the  forest,  fells  to  the  earth 
the  old  rotten  trees  which  have  stood  proudly  up,  and 
overshadowed  the  young  and  thrifty  wood ;  while  the 
green  and  healthy  sapling  will  stand,  the  pride  of 
the  hills,  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  the  coming 
time.  So  when  nations  are  rent  by  civil  and  religious 
strifes,  and  a  new  era  has  come,  the  good  and  evil  of 
men  stand  out  in  boldest  relief.  Then  history  is 
made ;  for  what  is  its  chief  material  but  the  story  of 
the  earth's  great  convulsions,  when  the  extremes 
of  human  nature,  the  most  violent  contrasts,  are 
brought  into  view  ?  In  quiet  times,  when  there  is  no 
mighty  stir  of  human  passion,  and  no  great  sacrifices 
are  demanded,  the  record  of  a  whole  generation  fills 
only  a  single  page ;  but  the  memory  lingers  over 
scenes  of  violent  commotion,  and  the  account  runs 
on  into  volumes :  for  we  then  have  to  tell  of  the  great 
struggle  of  the  human  faculty,  of  the  heart's  weak- 
ness and  strength,  of  the  lowest  depravities  and  the 
sublimest  virtues.  Look  at  the  English  and  French 
Kevolutions.  When  they  came  with  their  heart- 
stirring  and  appalling  events,  the  English  and  the 
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French  nations  passed  through  a  moral  judgment, 
decisive  like  that  which  shall  determine  the  world's 
final  destinies,  when  God  himself  shall  occupy  the 
seat  of  justice,  and  shall  separate  the  sheep  from 
the  goats.  In  those  awful  convulsions,  the  record- 
ing angel  swept  over,  and  the  moral  separation  was 
complete.  The  old  order  of  things,  the  usurpa- 
tions, impositions,  and  tyrannies  which  had  grown 
up  in  tranquil  times,  began  to  be  tested,  and,  found 
wanting,  to  be  cast  away  as  worse  than  useless ; 
while  the  worth  of  individual  freedom,  intelligence, 
and  virtue,  began  to  be  seen,  and  a  fiew  order  of 
things  to  come  in  its  place.  The  old  nobility,  who 
in  their  pride  and  insolence  had  presumed  on  their 
transmitted  privileges,  were  cast  down ;  and  new 
families,  who  had  won  their  distinction  by  their 
talents  and  devotion,  arose  in  their  place.  How 
many  of  the  names  familiar  in  the  times  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  Norman  Conquest,  —  names  often  repeated 
on  the  rolls  of  the  nation's  history,  and  which  men 
for  centuries  had  been  taught  to  revere,  —  proving 
unworthy  when  the  great  crisis  came,  disappeared 
from  the  page,  and  gave  place  to  other  names,  which 
were  mentioned,  because  they  who  bore  them,  com- 
prehending their  time,  were  found  worthy  of  remem- 
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brance !  So  was  it  in  the  times  of  our  civil  strife 
two-thirds  of  a  century  ago.  Though  brief,  they 
sifted  the  nation,  and  separated  the  unworthy  from 
the  worthy,  —  self-seekers,  lovers  of  place,  and  syco- 
phants at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  from  true  patriots 
and  noble  Christian  men.  They  dropped  and  made 
no  longer  mention  of  the  Hutchinsons  and  the 
Olivers,  and  their  Board  of  pliant  Councillors,  but 
spoke  of  the  Adamses  and  Hancocks  and  Otises. 
Great  days  draw  deeply  the  line  of  discrimination. 
The  trial  comes,  and  he  that  was  filthy  will  be  seen 
to  be  filthy  still ;  but  he  thai  was  true  and  noble,  dis- 
interested and  devoted,  will  shine  as  a  light  in  the 
firmament. 

Just  so  it  is,  and  just  so  it  will  prove,  in  our  own 
great  trial-hour.  A  nation  is  in  arms.  The  North 
and  the  South  are  deluging  the  continent  with  each 
other's  blood.  The  social  fabric  rocks  to  and  fro.  A 
crisis  has  arrived,  in  which,  unless  it  be  shortened,  no 
flesh  can  be  saved.  And  do  you  suppose  that  it  will 
come  and  go  without  revealing  the  characters  of  men, 
and  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  ?  In  God's 
great  ordering,  it  cannot  be.  The  miserable  politi- 
cian, who  has  no  service  and  no  thought  but  for 
himself,  must  now  retire,  and  all  his  plailsibilities  and 
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nicely  adjusted  schemes  perish  amid  the  tremendous 
realities  which  occupy  men  ;  and  the  poor  military 
official,  who  claims  much  because  of  his  academic 
distinctions  or  his  rare  opportunities,  albeit  abused  by 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  now  convicted  of  incompe- 
tency, must  give  place  to  fresh  men,  —  the  gifted,  the 
enterprising,  and  devoted, — who  will  stand  with  bared 
breast  between  their  country  and  her  harm,  and  pour 
out  their  blood  like  rain,  if  the  sacrifice  may  but 
redeem  her  perilled  life.  Look  at  the  subject  on  a 
broad  scale ;  trace  the  history  and  destiny  of  nations : 
and  is  it  not  perfectly  clear,  that  great  crises  are  the 
revealers  of  men ;  that  by  the  throes  of  the  State  are 
brought  to  light  the  weakness,  follies,  and  vices 
which  work  her  ruin,  and  the  resplendent  vir- 
tues which  are  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  her,  and  a 
glory  in  the  midst  of  her?  "  Every  man's  work  shall 
be  revealed  as  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every 
man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is."  We  are  to-day  try- 
ing, as  they  have  never  been  tried  before,  the  reality 
and  depth  of  our  patriotism.  We  are  trying  the 
strength  of  the  Republic,  and  the  worth  of  the  insti- 
tutions with  which  God  has  blessed  us  and  our  fathers 
before  us.  Let  them  survive  the  shock  that  is  how 
upon  them,  and  they  will  stand  before  the  world  the 
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noblest  monument  of  human  wisdom,  and  the  richest 
gift  of  God's  benignant  providence. 

What  is  true  of  nations  and  communities  of  men 
is  also  true  of  individuals.  Great  trials  test  their 
inward  character,  and  bring  it  out  in  bold  relief. 
How  many  live  and  die  unappreciated  because  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  for  expression !  How  many 
do  not  know  themselves,  their  strength  or  weakness,' 
their  power  to  do  and  dare  and  endure,  because  they 
have  never  been  tried !  Men  and  women  of  heroic 
and  saintly  virtues,  compelled  to  walk  in  obscure 
paths,  obtain  no  memory  on  earth ;  but  let  the 
occasion  come,  and  they  will  stand  conspicuous 
among  the  honored  and  trusted.  It  is  said  that  the 
genius  of  the  great  Emperor  Napoleon  was  never 
more  signally  displayed  than  in  the  ready  discern- 
ment with  which  he  detected  ability  in  the  meanest 
guises,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  would  apply  it  to 
his  own  uses.  From  his  elevated  position  as  com- 
mander of  great  armies,  he  would  look  along  the 
lines,  and  from  the  very  ranks  select  the  general  of 
division  and  the  marshal  of  the  empire  ;  and  from 
the  awful  scenes  of  the  battle-field,  where  energy, 
courage,  and  constancy  are  made  conspicuous,  choose 
those  to  whom  he  would  intrust  the  most  diflBicult 
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enterprises,  and  with  whom  he  would  share  the  toils 
of  state.  So  great  occasions  are  imperial  in  their 
gift  of  insight.  They  reveal  even  to  the  transient  eye 
the  qualities  which  otherwise  had  remained  hidden 
for  ever.  Ordinarily,  men  take  their  places  side 
by  side,  clothed  in  like  garb,  and  with  like  form  and 
feature,  and  you  shall  not  distinguish  them ;  but  let 
the  occasion  come, —  some  disinterested  act  to  be 
done,  some  heavy  burthen  to  be  lifted,  some  fearful 
calamity  to  be  borne,  —  and  they  will  stand  revealed 
before  you,  as  widely  different  in  inward  resources, 
.  in  strength  of  character,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
graces,  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  species,  and 
had  been  trained  on  opposite  circles  of  the  globe. 
How  often  have  I  seen  men,  devoted  to  the  little 
cares  of  the  shop  or  the  field,  walking  apart  on  their 
own  path  and  responsibility,  calling  forth  no  remark, 
and  attracting  no  attention,  yet,  under  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, disclosing  mines  of  unsuspected  richness, 
awakening  admiration,  and  thrilling  with  sweet  sur- 
prises !  How  often  have  I  seen  women,  tenderly  and 
delicately  nurtured,  accustomed  to  ease  and  luxury 
and  unrestrained  indulgence,  yet  tried,  beset  with 
difficulty,  pressed  down  with  cares,  urged  on  by  a 
noble   aim,   putting  forth   a   courage,    energy,    and 
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perseverance  of  which  they  never  suspected  them- 
selves possessed !  I  think  of  women  of  whom  I  have 
read,  —  refined,  gentle,  loving,  —  leaving  a  home  of 
luxury,  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  and  social  life, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Heathen ;  of  women  like  Mrs. 
Judson,  —  the  East-India  missionary,  —  who  stood 
alone  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  mob,  with  a 
woman's  instincts,  and,  with  more  than  woman's  valor, 
guarded  the  besieged  prison  of  her  husband,  and 
vindicated  his  honor,  winning  admiration  and  receiv- 
ing honors  from  the  British  army,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  queen.  I  think  of  women  whom  I  have  known, 
once  courted  and  flattered,  but,  through  altered  circum- 
stances, left  in  charge  of  a  large  family  of  children 
to  struggle  with  their  lot,  in  feeble  health  and  with 
straitened  means,  yet,  with  a  brave  heart  and  un- 
wavering trust,  undertaking  the  unequal  task,  perse- 
vering day  by  day,  year  by  year,  uncomplaining, 
undespairing,  serene  amid  the  troubled  waters, 
cheerful  in  the  darkest  hour,  rising  with  the  threat- 
ening billow,  triumphing  at  last.  And,  when  I  think 
of  such,  I  ask  not  why  troubles  are  sent ;  but  I  thank 
God  for  the  mines  of  marvellous  excellence,  the 
inward  strength,  beauty,  and  grace,  which  they 
reveal. 
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I  might  show,  from  every  condition  in  life,  how  out 
of  its  great  trials  flow  the  heroic  and  saintly  virtues. 
The  doctrine  finds  especial  illustration  in  those  awful 
scenes  of  carnage  which  are  changing  our  country 
into  one  huge  battle-field.  No  sorer  calamity  can 
visit  a  people  than  a  civil  war;  and  yet  I  might  go 
on,  and  gather,  from  the  history  of  the  campaign, 
incidents  to  show  that  there  are  no  such  revealers  of 
inward  power  as  are  found  in  the  midst  of  its  very 
horrors.  I  could  tell  you  of  young  men  from  our 
cities,  used  only  to  the  refinements  of  a  highly 
cultivated  state  of  society,  welcoming  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  the  camp,  enduring  the  long  march, 
and  keeping  their  dreary  night-watch  without  a 
murmur;  in  their  first  battle,  thinking,  like  young 
Shurtleff,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  their  command ; 
or  falling  on  a  bloody  field  like  Lowell,  and  borne 
away  by  merciless  foes,  yet  maintaining  such  angelic 
sweetness  in  their  sufferings  as  to  win  their  admira- 
tion ;  or  mortally  wounded  like  Putnam,  yet,  with  a 
chivalrj'  akin  to  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  rejecting 
the  profferedr  attentions  of  the  surgeon,  and  refusing 
a  draught  of  cold  water  in  tenderness  towards  a  dying 
soldier  lying  by  their  side.  I  could  tell  you  of  rough, 
care-worn  men,  familiar  with  the  rudeness  of  the 
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camp  and  the  awful  scenes  of  the  battle,  and  yet 
gentle,  tender,  and  full  of  sympathy,  as  if  all  their 
lives  they  had  been  attendants,  in  the  hospitals,  of  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

But  I  leave  all  these,  and  tell  of  one  who  has  often 
met  with  us  here  on  these  pleasant  sabbath  mornings, 
and  whom  we  last  week  bore,  wrapped  in  his  coun- 
try's flag,  to  our  beautiful  cemetery.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
Hudson*  gratefully,  because  of  the  thirty  young 
men  of  this  parish,  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
service  of  the  Union,  he  is  the  first  that  has  fallen  in 
the  campaign.  Others  at  home,  younger  than  he, 
have  sunk,  the  victims  of  ordinary  disease ;  but  none, 
until  now,  have  come  from  the  distant  field  of  warfare 
to  claim  a  place  at  the  side  of  their  kindred.  I  speak 
of  him,  too,  the  more  freely,  because,  among  the 
seven  hundred  thousand  devoted  men  who  have  gone 
forth   for  the   defence   of  the  country,  none  have 


*  Mr.  William  Hudson  was  bom  in  Boston  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  17, 
1822.  In  childhood  he  was  removed  to  Lexington;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the 
scenes  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution,  its  associations  and  heart-stirring  me- 
mories, and  in  sight  of  its  monument,  he  spent  his  youth  andHarly  manhood.  He 
came  to  Worcester  with  his  family  about  eight  years  ago,  and  was  a  partner  in  a 
respectable  shoe  manufactory  in  this  city.  He  enlisted  for  the  war  in  Company  H, 
Capt  Moulton;  and  was  much  respected  by  officers  and  men.  He  went  with  his 
regiment  into  active  service  in  North  Carolina,  and  never  returned  to  his  home 
again  but  for  his  burial. 
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gone  with  more  of  disinterested  love,  with  more  of 
singleness  and  unselfish  devotion,  than  he.  An  only 
son,  a  parent's  happiness  bound  up  in  his,  engaged 
in  a  successful  business,  at  the  head  of  a  little  family, 
wife  and  children  as  dear  to  him  as  ours  are  to  any 
of  us,  he  might  have  claimed  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  if  any  of  us  can,  and,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  have  made  no  response  to  his  country's 
call;  and  we  who  saw  him,  day  by  day,  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  man,  pursuing  his  quiet,  thoughtful  ways, 
apart  from  the  popular  excitement,  would  have  said, 
"  He  surely  will  never  be  allured  from  the  peaceful 
pursuits  which  occupy  him  and  the  home  that  he 
loves.  He  hears  not  the  noise  of  the  spreading 
storm.  He  sees  not  the  shadow  of  the  coming  cala- 
mity. He  wiU  linger  long.  He  will  not  be  swift  to 
engage  in  great  and  perilous  enterprises."  How  lit- 
tle, my  friends,  do  we  comprehend  the  men  whom  we 
daily  meet,  until  some  signal  crisis  calls  them  out ! 
I  had  not  conceived  of  the  fires  of  fervent  patriotism 
that  were  burning  in  his  bosom,  I  knew  not  how  pro- 
found were  his  convictions  of  duty,  how  mighty  was 
the  stir  of  his  bosom,  and  how  sincere  the  offering  of 
his  best  service,  until  I  saw  him  last  autumn  on  the 
field  of  encampment,  a  volunfter  for  the  war.     He 
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had  joined  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers  in  the  capacity  of  private,  ready  to 
do  the  duty  and  -endure  the  hardships  of  a  private. 
I  well  remember  the  surprise  which  I  expressed,  and 
shall  not  forget  the  look  of  determination  with  which 
he  responded- 

Marching  with  his  regiment  to  the  seat  of  war,  he 
was  attached  to  the  command  of  Gen.  Bumside. 
Prompt,  active,  intelligent,  and  capable,  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  he  could  do  better  service  elsewhere 
than  in  the  ranks.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
signal  corps  connected  with  the  Burnside  Expedition. 
In  the  sailing  of  that  expedition,  he  encountered  a 
more  than  full  shate  of  its  perils  and  disasters. 
Placed  on  a  leaky  vessel,  and  driven  out  to  sea,  he 
was  tossed  about  in  the  Gulf  Stream  for  fourteen  days 
in  fearful  stress,  and  imminent  danger  of  foundering. 
But  spared,  and  once  more  permitted  to  join  the  army, 
he  was  present  in  all  the  stirring  scenes  of  Roanoke 
and  Newborn ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  especial 
duties,  was  never  far  from  the  front  lines  and  the 
post  of  danger.  But,  wherever  he  was,  he  was  faith- 
ful to  the  one  vow  with  which  he  left  the  endearments 
of  home,  and  entered  on  his  untried  way :  that  was, 
to  serve  his  country  as  best  he  might  in  any  capacity, 
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without  fear  of  personal  loss,  or  hope  of  personal 
gain.  As  connected  with  the  army  signals,  I  learn 
that  his  services  were  particularly  valuable.  He  was 
observant,  exact,  laborious,  watchful  over  his  habits, 
faithful  in  the  minutest  duty,  and  altogether  trust- 
worthy. The  movements  of  the  army,  the  very 
success  of  the  campaign,  might  safely  rest  on  his 
fidelity. 

But  his  duties  exposed  him  to  the  rains  and  dews 
and  burning  heats  of  that  sickly  climate.  The  firm- 
est health,  the  most  guarded  watchfulness,  could  not 
prevent  the  access  of  disease ;  for  the  malaria  hangs 
over  the  swamps,  and  the  night  air  is  pestilential, 
poisoning  the  very  fountains  of  life.  He  was  seized 
with  the  Southern  fever.  It  was  rioting  in  his  veins : 
but,  always  hopeful,  he  still  worked  on,  until  his 
exhausted  strength  compelled  him  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  constant  service  of  the 
physician;  and  then  it  was  too  late.  The  seeds  of 
death  were  sown,  and  its  harvest  could  not  long  be 
delayed.  Friends  whom  you  and  I  know  were 
around  his  bed,  with  sleepless  watch  and  careful  and 
tender  nursing.  But  human  aid  could  not  now  avail, 
nor  the  prayers  of  many  save  him.  He  sunk  day  by 
day;  though  there  were  seasons  of  apparent  reviving, 
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when  his  countenance  would  light  up  as  they  spoke 
of  his  speedy  recovery,  and  of  the  friends  whom  he 
would  meet  in  his  far  Northern  home.  But  it  was 
only  the  flicker  of  the  dying  lamp.  Hopes  were 
awakened  only  to  be  disappointed.  The  light 
gleamed  for  a  moment,  only  to  be  followed  by  a 
deeper  darkness.  Letters  came,  and  told  that  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  6,  the  crisis  was  past,  and  he  would 
soon  be  well.  Letters  came  again,  and  told  that  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  7,  his  warfare  was  over,  and  he  had 
gone  to  his  rest,  —  having  lived  a  hero's  life,  and 
died  a  hero's  death,  as  undeniably  as  if  a  nation  had 
mourned  for  his  departure,  and  cities  and  villages 
had  united  to  deck  the  grave  where  he  lies. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  how  man's  work  is 
revealed  by  fire ;  how  great  and  trying  times  disclose 
his  character,  and  bring  to  the  light  virtues  and 
graces  which  else  had  never  been  known.  Terrible 
days  and  seasons  of  awful  calamity  strip  away  the 
veil  of  seeming  goodness,  and  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  sternest  realities.  Let  us  accept,  then,  these 
signal  days  which  God  has  chosen,  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  aims  and  the  integrity  of  our  lives. 
They  are  days  which,  in  their  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ning  vicissitudes  and  imperative  exactions,  try  us  as 
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by  jfire.  And,  my  friends,  we  must  shrink  from,  we 
must  fear  them ;  we  must  be  appalled  by  the  awful 
events  which  they  bring,  just  as  we  are  unprepared 
by  moral  watchfulness  and  spiritual  strength  to  meet 
them.  If  we  venture  to  encounter  them  as  we  do  or- 
dinary days, — with  lightness  and  feebleness,  habits  of 
self-indulgence,  reckless  living,  and  moral  waste, — 
then,  be  sure,  these  scenes  of  civil  conflict  and  car- 
nage, from  the  visions  of  which  in  our  sleep  we 
awake  to  a  more  dreadful  realify,  will  only  serve  to 
deepen  the  gloom  and  bring  on  speedier  destruction. 
But  if ,  in  a  spirit  of  profound  trust,  of  generous  sym- 
pathy and  hearty  devotion  to  the  interests  of  country, 
religion,  and  humanity,  we  will  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God, — helmet,  buckler,  and  crested  mail, — 
then  will  the  great  trial,  shedding  unconscious,  unac- 
knowledged influences,  scatter  blessings  on  its  way, 
give  depth  to  our  convictions,  purity  to  our  purposes, 
and  sincerity  to  our  prayers.  Then  will  the  awful 
visitation,  the  agony  and  strife  of  the  hour,  stir  up 
and  mould  anew  our  whole  inner  being,  and  the  day 
of  darkness  help  to  prepare  for  the  day  which  no 
night  shall  follow. 

God  be  with  you,  my  friends,  and  succor  you  in 
the  great  urgency  of  the  times!     God  soothe  your 
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anxieties !  God  sanctify  your  bereavements,  and  out 
of  these  sore  troubles  bring  life  and  peace  and 
blessedness  eternal ! 

"Mourn  ye  not  as  they 
Whose  spirit-light  is  quenched.      For  him  the  past 
Is  sealed.     He  may  not  fall;  he  may  not  cast 

His  birthright  hope  away. 
All  is  not  here  of  your  beloved  and  blessed: 
Leave  ye  the  sleeper  with  his  Qod  to  rest." 
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A    SERMON 


PREACHED    MARCH    28,   1867,    BEFORE    THE    SECOND    CON- 
GREGATIONAL   SOCIETY.  IN  WORCESTER, 


FORTIETH    ANNIVERSARY 


OF    HIS    SETTLEMENT. 


By  ALONZO   hill. 


TOGETHER  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXERCISES  ON 
THAT  OCCASION. 


CAMBRIDGE: 

PRESS    OF   JOHN   WILSON    AND    SON. 

1867. 


A  k. 


Worcester,  April  2,  If 67. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hill. 

Dear  Sir, — At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Second  Parish,  held 
after  the  close  of  the  morning  services  on  Sunday,  Slst  ultimo,  the  following  votes 
were  unanimously  adopted :  — 

Votedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  expressed  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  for  the  in- 
teresting, instructive,  and  eloquent  Discourse  delivered  by  him  on  the  28th  Inst.,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  his  settlement  as  Pastor  of  this 
Parish;  and  that  a  copy  of  his  Discourse  be  requested  for  publication  with  the  otlier 
proceedings  of  the  day. 

Votedy  That  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the  Parish  be  appointed  to  com- 
municate the  above  vote  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  and,  with  his  permission,  to  take  measures 
for  the  publication  of  hb  Discourse,  with  the  other  proceedings. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  are  happy  to  request  you  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Parish,  by  furnishing  a  copy  of  your  Discourse  for  publication. 
We  remain,  witli  the  greatest  respect,  your  friends  and  parishioners, 

JOHN  W.  WETHERELL. 
T.  W.  WELLINGTON. 
H.  C.  RICE. 
LEWIS  BARNARD. 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jii. 


Lincoln  Street,  April  8, 1867. 
Gentlemen,  —  The  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Second  Parish,  with  whom  I 
have  been  so  long  and  tenderly  connected,  have  with  me  the  force  of  a  command. 
Their  desire,  communicated  through  you,  to  possess  a  copy  of  my  Discourse, 
preached  on  the  Fortietli  Anniversary  of  my  Ordination,  compels  my  cheerful  acqui- 
escence, all  the  more  because  it  will  remind  us  and  our  children  of  one  of  the 
happiest  days  which  we  liave  been  permitted  to  spend  together.  I  very  cordially 
yield  it  for  publication. 

Very  affectionately,  your  pastor  and  friend, 

ALONZO   HILL. 

John  W.  Wetherell, 

T.  W.  Wellington, 

H.  C.  Rice, 

Lewis  Barnard,  and 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr ,  Esqs. 
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PRAYER. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Thompson. 

HYMN. 
()  YEARS  gone  down  into  tlie  past; 

What  pleasant  memories  come  to  me. 
Of  our  untroubled  days  of  peace, 

And  hours  of  almost  ecstasy ! 

Yet  would  I  have  no  moon  stand  still. 
Where  life's  most  pleasant  valleys  lie ; 

Nor  wheel  tlie  planet  of  the  day 
Back  on  his  pathway  through  the  sky. 

In  spite  of  many  broken  dreams, 
This  have  I  truly  learned  to  say, — 

Prayers  which  I  thought  unanswered  once 
Were  answered  in  God's  own  best  way. 

And  though  some  hopes  I  cherished  once. 

Perished  untimely  in  their  birth, 
Yet  have  I  been  beloved  and  blest 

Beyond  the  measure  of  my  worth 


Phcebe  Carey. 


SERMON. 
By  tiik  Rkv.  Dr.  Hii>l. 


PRAYER. 
By  the  Rkv.  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins. 

ANTHEM. 
BENEDICTION. 


THE  PASTOR'S  RECORD. 


"The  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  in  all  the  works  of  thy 
hand:  he  knowbth  thy  walking  through  this  great  wilder- 
ness: THESE  FORTY  YEARS  THE  LORD  THY  GOD  HATH  BEEN  WITH 
thee:    THOU   HAST   LACKED   NOTHING."  —  DcUt.  U.  7. 

Forty  years  ago  to-day,  I  was  ordained  the  junior  minister  of 
this  congregation.  To-day  I  complete  a  ministry  of  forty 
years.  A  whole  generation  and  a  third  have  come  and  gone, 
and  I  have  been  spared,  I  have  been  with  you  more  than 
hjilf  of  the  whole  allotted  period  of  human  life,  and  our  very 
globe  has  been  unpeopled  and  peopled  anew.  The  children 
then  have  passed  on  to  middle  age  ;  the  active  then,  who  were 
the  strength  of  the  society,  have  become  old,  few,  and  feeble  ; 
the  old  then  have  gone  the  way  of  their  fathers,  and  I  am  with 
you  still.  I  was  then  the  youngest  of  your  ministers,  fresh 
from  the  schools,  inexperienced,  uncertain  of  the  issue  of  our 
common  enterprise.  I  am  now  by  ten  years  the  oldest,  hav- 
ing s.urvived  thirty-five  pastors,  exclusive  of  the  Methodists, 
who  have  been  settled  and  then  have  gone  from  the  different 
Protestant  congregations  in  this  city ;  and  now  I  still  linger, 
with  the  accumulated  labor  and  experience  of  forty  years.  I 
was  then  frail  of  body  and  broken  in  health,  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  a  long  continuance  of  our  union.  Now,  at  the  end 
of  this  long  period  of  time,  I  stand  before  you  to  record  the 
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good  hand  of  God  who  has  led  me  over  the  great  wilderness, 
spread  more  with  blooming  oases  and  refreshing  fountains 
than  with  drifting  sands,  and  that  I  have  come  to  this  hour 
with  so  little  conscious  decay,  unwearied  and  unworn  by  the 
length  of  the  way.  Who  has  such  cause  to  lift  up  the  heart  in 
unaffected  gratitude  to  the  Ordainer  of  our  lot?  and  how  can 
I  better  begin  this  discourse  than  by  the  profound  acknowl- 
edgment of  mercies  which  have  been  unbounded,  and  of  obli- 
gations which  no  language  can  fitly  express?  '^Thou,  Lord, 
hast  known  my  walking  through  the  great  wilderness.  Thou 
hast  been  with  me,  and  I  have  lacked  nothing.  Therefore 
would  I  praise  and  bless  thee ;  and  when  I  forget  thine  unceas- 
ing, unchanging  goodness  to  me  and  mine,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth ! '' 

I  am  glad  and  grateful  to  the  good  Grod  who  has  not  only 
spared  me,  but  cast  my  lot  on  times  so  rich  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  goodness  and  in  stirrmg  and  uplifting  influences 
which  call  forth  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  powers 
of  man.  The  world's  progress  is  not  made  through  a  calm, 
sluggish  flow  of  events,  but  by  its  grand  and  soul-stirring 
eras,  the  periods  of  mighty  discovery,  of  mental  struggle  and 
moral  revolution,  when  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  conspire  to 
help  the  weakness  of  men,  new  agencies  are  called  into  being, 
new  powers  bestowed,  new  motives  supplied,  new  energies 
summoned,  — *  periods  worth  whole  centuries  of  dull,  listless 
existence.  Then  the  world  takes  another  leap  in  its  career  of 
accomplishment,  and  its  achievements  are  recorded  in  history, 
and  it  becomes  the  teacher  and  inspirer  of  after-generations. 
Just  such  times  I  would  choose  for  the  life-work  given  me  to 
do ;  for  how  wonderful,  how  quickening,  how  soul-enkindling 
they  have  been  1  What  stir  of  the  faculties,  what  momen- 
tous revelations,  what  magnificent  inventions  and  discoveries, 
have  been  made  within  these  last  forty  years  !     We  seem  to 
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be  in  the  condition  of  those  who  survived  the  incoming  and 
marked  the  effects  of  the  great  flood.     There  was  the  drift, 
the  sand,  and  the  seaweed,  the  dismantled  works  and  broken 
traditions  of  the  antediluvian  world ;  but  there  was  also  the 
greenness  and  fertility  and  fresh  promise  of  the  new.    A  new 
lease  of  life  has  been  given,  and  more  is  now  accomplished  in 
a  single  revolution  of  the  sun  than  in  a  lifetime  of  ordinary 
existence.    Think  what  has  been  done  for  the  multiplication  of 
the  comforts  of  man.     Natiu'e  has  disclosed  her  secrets  in  ten 
thousand  ways  to  his  knowledge,  and  laid  before  him  her  sub- 
tlest powers  for  his  uses.     Within  this  period,  the  wonderful 
energy  of  steam  and  the  strange  mystery  of  the  telegraph  have 
revolutionized  his  travel  and  his  intercourse,  the  affairs  of  his 
business  and  the  work  of  his  hands.     No  longer  depending 
on  wind  and  tide,  he  has  learned  to  cross  oceans  and  continents 
in  days  no  more  than  the  weeks  which  he  had  before  occupied. 
In  an  instant  he  will  communicate  with  his  friends  a  thousand 
miles  away,  and  at  the  breakfast-table  be  familiar  with  events, 
in  every  capital  in  Europe,  which  occurred  not  more  than  an 
hour  before.    And  how  have  these  great  discoveries  lightened 
his  labors  and  multiplied  his  pleasures  I    They  have  increased 
tenfold  the  fabrics  of  his  skill  and  the  products  of  his  work- 
shops.    The  triumphs  of  inventive  genius,  the  wonders  of 
ether  and  of  photographic  acliievement,  have  all  been  the  gift 
of  the  last  forty  years. 

Then  call  to  mind  the  advances  in  knowledge,  —  the  quick- 
ening of  the  intellect  and  the  expansion  of  the  mind  almost 
into  infinitude  which  have  been  made  within  this  period, 
bringing  to  light  a  series  of  wonderful  facts,  and  establishing 
a  new  science.  Before,  men  had  scanned  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  for  proofs  of  creative  skill :  but  now  they  have 
gone  under  the  earth  to  its  rocky  foundations,  and  read  there 
in  strange  characters  its  great  history,  reaching  for  millions 
of  years  beyond  our  written  records,  and  supplying  the  argu- 
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ment  anew  in  proof  of  the  miraculous  interpositions  of  God ; 
throwing  a  new  light  on  the  origin  and  wanderings  of  man, 
the  mysteries  of  his  being,  his  works,  and  his  destination. 

Within  these  forty  years,  there  have  been  revolutions  in 
states  and  in  empires,  the  boundaries  of  nations  have  been 
more  than  once  changed,  the  wejik  have  become  strong  and 
the  strong  weak,  and  ancient  kingdoms,  with  a  bright  history 
and  a  name  to  live,  have  sunk  in  night  and  their  name 
blotted  out.  And,  during  this  period,  through  what  scenes  of 
glory  and  humiliation  has  our  own  dear  country  passed  !  At 
its  commencement,  we  were  only  twelve  millions  of  people ; 
and,  since  then,  ten  new  States  have  been  added  to  our  num- 
ber, each  larger  than  an  European  empire.  We  have  passed 
through  a  civil  war  unparalleled  in  its  magnitude  and  its 
results.  We  have  stricken  the  chains  from  four  millions  of 
slaves  rooted  on  our  soil,  and  changed  the  very  structure 
of  society.  We  have  vindicated  the  principles  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment beyond  the  apprehension  of  failure ;  and  laid  anew, 
under  the  western  sun,  the  foundations  of  a  republic  whose 
genius,  progress,  and  magnificent  destiny  no  human  mind 
has  yet  comprehended,  and  no  human  imagination  has  con- 
ceived. 

Once  more :  during  these  forty  years,  changes,  silent  but 
inconceivably  vast,  have  been  made  in  religion,  alike  in  our 
views  and  administration  of  it.  Religion  itself  is  unchangea- 
ble. It  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  is  founded  on 
a  rock,  —  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  But 
our  conceptions  of  its  truths  and  our  appreciation  of  its  spirit 
will  vary  with  the  varying  times,  intelligence,  and  characters 
of  men.  In  the  earlier  days  of  New  England,  it  was  harsh, 
gloomy,  and  repulsive.  The  minister  stood  in  the  pulpit 
with  a  stem  countenance,  and,  in  a  voice  that  had  no  tones  of 
tenderness  and  no  relent ings  of  pity,  delivered  his  message. 
It  was  a  message  of  terror ;  and  the  people  sat  beneath,  and 
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listened  and  trembled,  or  were  hardened  into  indifference  or 
were  lulled  into  acquiescence  by  the  dull  formality  of  these 
religious  services.  But  with  the  advances  of  knowledge  and 
refinement,  a  more  genial  and  a  gentler  spirit  had  begun  to 
prevail.  About  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  great  doctrinal 
controversy,  which  had  shaken  New  England  to  its  centre, 
divided  the  old  Congregational  churches,  and  brought  anxiety 
and  distress  into  families,  had  begun  to  subside;  better 
opportunities  for  a  liberal  culture,  for  a  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Scriptures,  for  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  the  world's  history  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
science  were  given ;  men  of  diviner  gifts,  of  deeper  insight 
and  a  heavenly  temper,  were  raised  up ;  and  vast  modifica- 
tions have  taken  place  in  men's  modes  of  belief  and  methods 
of  ministration.  They  have  gone  w.ith  a  new  and  subtler 
discernment  into  the  profounder  meanings  of  nature,  and  with 
a  truer  sympathy  into  the  heart  of  Christianity ;  and  they  have 
spoken  in  sweeter  tones,  such  as  were  breathed  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus,  as  he  spoke  on  fair  summer  mornings  on  the  plains 
of  Judea,  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  Father,  who 
sends  his  rains  and  sunshine  into  the  gardens  of  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  And  so  thousands  and  thousands  have  been  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  of  their  being ;  and  they  who  had  come  to 
Him  in  fear  and  sadness  and  self-reproach  have  gone  away 
in  tender  gratitude,  hope,  and  joy.  Besides  this,  the  pulpit 
has  received  a  host  of  co-workers  which  it  had  never  received 
before.  Once  it  was  the  sole  agent  of  public  moral  influ- 
ence, standing  alone  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and  raise  the 
standard  of  virtue.  New  and  varied  purifying  and  refining 
instrumentalities  have  sprung  into  being.  Not  merely  the 
schoolroom,  but  lecture-rooms,  halls  for  concerts,  organiza- 
tions for  mutual  protection  and  social  influence,  an  increase 
of  liberal  studies,  a  larger  access  to  the  productions  of  sanc- 
tified genius,  so  healthful  and  healing,  —  all  these  have  come 
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in  aid  of  the  pulpit,  and  are  the  instructors  of  the  people. 
If  they,  and  the  spirit  which  they  have  engendered,   have 
multiplied  its  tasks  and  made  its  peculiar  work  more  difficult 
of  accomplishment,  they  have  enlarged  beyond  computation 
its  range  of  thought,  presented  new  topics  for  its  discussion 
in   the  ever-varying   aspects  of  human  nature  and  human 
society,  and  called   out  its   noblest  energies  and  affections 
and  acquirements;   for  he  who  would  make  the   pulpit   a 
power  to-day  must  be  able  to  do  something  more  than  make 
a  skilful  compilation  of  approved  texts  and  weave  them  into 
his  argument.     He  must  do  something  more  than  repeat  the 
familiar  words  of  hoary  prophets  and  inspired  apostles,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ.     He  must  go  down  into  the  subtlest  mean- 
ing of  their  words,  and  go  up  into  the  far  range  of  heaven, 
where  they  would  lifl  him.     He  must  be  familiar  with  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  gather  treasures  from  every 
region  of  the  globe  and  every  period  of  time.     He  must  be 
in   sympathy  with  the  nobler  instincts,  yearnings,  hopes, 
aspirations,  and  struggles  of  the  hour ;  and  by  the  unbroken 
study  of  his  youth  and  his  age,  and  by  his  long  watchings 
and  prayers,  and  communings  with  things  unseen  and  eternal, 
be  able,  from  the  place  where  he  shall  stand,  and  by  the 
influence  which  he  shall  put  forth,  to  give  them  a  wise  direc- 
tion,—  and  so,  out  of  these  perilous  and  conflicting  times, 
build  up  a  generation  of  men,  truer,  broader,  more  refined, 
and  more  profoundly  Christian  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
When  was  a  day  so  rich  in  its  offerings,  so  awakening  in 
its  influences,  so  exacting  in  its  demands,  so  abundant  in  its 
rewards  ?    Sleep  we  may,  in  our  cushioned  pews  and  pulpits, 
in  times  of  spiritual  lethargy ;  but  now,  when  the  continent 
heaves  with  its  excitements,  and  the  nations  in  their  agonies 
or  their  transports  are  driven  on  to  the  bent  of  their  facul- 
ties, it  were  a  mortal  sin  to  be  buried  in  sloth.     Who  that 
knows  himself,   the  weakness   of  his    resolution   and    the 
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strength  of  his  temptations,  would  not  choose  a  day  like  this 
for  his  earthly  work? 

Again,  I  am  glad  and  grateful  that  my  lot  has  been  cast  in 
this  city.  If  the  age  has  been  stirring,  so  has  been  this  place, 
the  yery  focus  of  all  the  stirring  in^uences  around.  When  I 
first  came  to  your  town,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October, 
1826,  to  try  the  unfledged  wing  of  the  young  preacher,  noth- 
ing could  exceed  its  beauty  and  attractiveness.  It  was  a 
country  village  of  only  four  thousand  inhabitants,  but,  seen 
in  the  brilliancy  of  an  autumn  day,  one  of  the  loveliest.  I  see 
it  now,  —  its  two  rows  of  white-painted  houses,  intermingled 
with  an  occasional  store  or  shop,  planted  for  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  on  each  side  of  your  Main  Street,  in  the  midst  of  gar- 
dens and  shade-trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  —  all  glittering 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  lovely  to  the  eye  and  grateful 
to  the  heart.  For  it  lay,  in  sweet  tranquillity,  nestled 
between  our  hills,  — no  stir  nor  signs  of  change,  no  hurrying 
footsteps,  no  crowded  masses,  no  din  of  traffic,  no  sound  of 
whistle,  to  break  the  repose.  Our  western  declivity,  now 
covered  with  stately  mansions,  was  then  a  field  for  grass 
and  a  pasture  for  cattle,  with  only  a  single  avenue  (Pleasant 
Street)  the  highway  to  the  western  borders.  On  the  east, 
forests  and  meadows  were  close  upon  your  doors  ;  and  on  the 
south,  a  few  rods  beyond  the  Common,  were  no  signs  of  habi- 
tation except  here  and  there  a  solitary  farmhouse,  one  or 
two  insignificant  factories,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  single 
village.  Such  was  your  town ;  and  although  the  shire-town 
of  the  county,  and  distinguished  for  its  courtesy,  refinement, 
and  social  culture,  this  I  may  state  as  a  specimen  of  its 
progress  in  the  higher  accomplishments,  that  there  was  no 
organ  (if  I  may  except  a  small,  discordant  instrument  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish)  in  either  of  our  churches, 
where  there  are  now  fifteen  mingling  their  notes  in  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship,  besides  that  grand  instrument, 
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the  pride  and  boast  of  our  city,  which  you  have  placed  in 
your  magnificent  hall  to  thrill  and  refine  us  by  its  sweet  dis- 
coursings  every  night  in  the  week.  And  I  may  add,  that 
there  were  then  in  our  whole  town  only  two  pianofortes, 
where,  for  our  social  enjoyment  and  domestic  training,  it  is 
estimated  there  are  now  two  thousand. 

Such  was  Worcester  forty  years  ago,  of  which  I  can  give 
only  a  glimpse.  At  the  beginning  of  my  ministry  began 
that  wonderful  growth  through  which  we  have  become  one  of 
the  largest,  the  most  enterprising,  the  most  rapidly  increas- 
ing inland  cities  in  the  State.  The  process  of  centralization 
was  commencing ;  and  we  were  stretching  out  our  branches 
like  the  ancient  laurel,  the  tree  of  poetry,  so  rich  in  its 
fragrance,  and  so  beautiful  in  its  flowers.  Year  by  year, 
we  were  becoming  fair  in  fame  and  prospered  in  estate, 
combining  the  advantages  of  city  and  country ;  rejoicing  in 
whatever  is  refined  in  intelligence,  culture,  and  social  influ- 
ence in  the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  breathing  the 
freshness  of  the  air  from  the  hills,  and  the  sweet  odor  of 
green  fields  and  gardens  and  blooming  orchards.  We  had 
entered  on  the  work  of  the  fathers,  and  that  work  had  been 
broad,  like  their  streets  which  we  travel  to-day.  Our  founda- 
tions had  been  laid  in  wisdom,  on  a  liberal  and  generous 
scale ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  rush  of  immigrants  into  the 
town  for  the  purposes  of  business,  education,  and  social 
advantages,  a  superstructure  was  to  be  reared  almost  from 
the  foundation-stone.  All  was  to  be  created  anew.  Its  tone 
and  character  remained  substantially  the  same,  but  we  were 
much  in  the  condition  of  those  who  enter  the  primeval  forest, 
and  build  a  home  and  city  there.  Streets  were  to  be  laid 
out,  and  the  location  of  squares  selected;  old  institutions 
were  to  be  remodelled,  and  adapted  to  the  new  times ;  the 
sixteen  schools  swelled  into  eighty-one,  and  every  season  a 
new  one  must  be   organized ;    the   low-roofed   schoolhouse 
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must  be  demolished,  and  palaces  reared  in  its  stead;  new 
associations  for  purposes  of  higher  education,  moral  and  reli- 
gious training,  and  benevolent  activity,  must  be  inaugurated ; 
lyceums,  and  societies  for  the  study  of  natural  science, 
public  libraries,  and  mechanics'  institutes  must  be  formed; 
temperance  associations  and  orphans'  asylums,  chapels  for  the 
poor,  and  sabbath-schools  for  the  young,  must  be  established, 
—  for  none  of  these  existed  forty  years  ago.  Look  at  the  noble 
structures  that  crown  our  beautiful  hills,  for  the  training  and 
refining  of  this  people ;  hear  the  panting  train  as  it  hurries 
by,  freighted  with  the  treasures  of  all  climes  for  our  uses ; 
contemplate  the  varied  instrumentalities  for  the  guidance  of 
human  weakness,  the  lifting  of  the  burden  of  labor,  and  the 
alleviation  of  human  woe,  and  you  will  have  some  conception 
of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  the  men  and  women  of 
the  generation  that  is  now  passing  away.  If  among  the  most 
favored  of  men  are  reckoned  the  founders  of  States,  not  the 
least  among  the  privileged  are  they  who  have  assisted  in 
moulding  the  institutions  and  forming  the  character  of  such  a 
city  as  this.  I  count  it  a  great  cause  of  gratitude,  that  I 
have  been  permitted  to  take  even  an  humble  part  in  achieving 
a  work  so  noble  and  so  beneficent. 

Again,  I  am  glad  and  grateful  for  having  been  permitted 
to  miniBter  to  the  Second  Parish  in  Worcester.  The  second 
religious  society  formed  in  this  city,  having  been  gathered 
by  my  venerable  predecessor.  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  went 
out  and  in,  and  led  your  devotions,  for  fifty-five  years,  it  held 
its  first  meeting  March  1,  1784;  was  incorporated  March, 
1785  ;  and  is  accordingly  eighty-two  years  old.  He  seemed 
chosen  of  Heaven,  and  was  well  fitted  to  conduct  the  difidcult 
enterprise  of  its  formation  and  establishment.  A  man  of 
marked  ability,  the  commanding  intellect  in  this  county, 
clear  in  his  conceptions,  rare  in  his  attainments,  and  exact 
in  his  knowledge,  of  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance, 
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full  of  constancy  and  courage  and  cheerful  hope,  genial 
and  frank  in  his  intercourse,  strong  in  his  convictions,  out- 
spoken in  his  utterance,  kindly  in  his  judgments,  and  unself- 
ish in  his  life,  he  lived  among  us,  the  patriarch  of  his  time, 
and  left  impressions  on  his  generation  which  survive  in  the 
high  moral  tone  and  distinctive  religious  character  of  this 
community.  He  was  a  man  to  be  honored;  and  if  his 
monument  had  been  placed  in  one  of  our  public  squares, 
and  his  name  had  been  given  to  one  of  our  most  command- 
ing streets,  it  would  have  been  only  a  fitting  expression  of 
his  great  merits.  TfVhen  I  came  here,  he  had  been  for  forty- 
two  years  the  revered  and  trusted  pastor  of  this  church, 
shaped  its  destinies,  soothed  the  hostilities  of  opposers, 
won  their  confidence,  and  vindicated  its  right  to  live.  He 
had  gathered  about  him,  if  not  one  of  the  largest,  at  least 
one  of  the  most  intelligent,  congregations  in  the  Common- 
wealth ;  members  of  Congress,  judges  of  the  courts,  govern- 
ors of  the  State,  an  unusual  number  of  men  of  mark  and 
influence. 

And  how  shall  I  describe  to  you  the  congregation  as  I 
first  saw  it?  Having  finished  my  course  at  Cambridge,  and 
preached  a  few  times,  I  came  here,  at  your  invitation,  as 
your  candidate  for  settlement  as  colleague-pastor  with  Dr. 
Bancroft,  who,  then  suffering  from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
was  no  longer  able  to  sustain  alone  the  increasing  duties  of 
his  office,  and  bear  the  heavier  burthens  of  the  time.  This 
was  the  first  and  only  place  in  which  I  ever  stood  in  this 
unenviable  and  most  trying  of  all  human  relations.  I  left 
the  tranquil  studies  of  the  school :  I  came  to  you,  not  to 
enlighten  you  by  a  boy's  wisdom,  but  to  tell  you  what  I 
would  try  and  learn  to  do.  I  came  to  enter  upon  an  untried 
work,  which,  after  a  long  experience,  I  must  pronounce  the 
most  difficult,  the  most  arduous,  the  most  responsible, 
committed  to  man,  —  the  subtle  and  delicate  task  of  instruct- 
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ing,  aiding,  and  building  up  the  spiritual  character  of  an 
acute,  active,  intelligent  congregation ;  a  task  from  which 
the  bravest  may  shrink,  and  in  which  the  best  furnished  have 
only  partially  succeeded.  I  entered  your  town  on  the  fairest 
of  autumn  days,  and  looked  around  upon  the  scenes  which 
have  since  been  my  life-long  home.  At  that  time,  there 
were  only  four  instead  of  the  twenty-five  churches  and 
chapels  which  are  now  every  Sunday  dispensing  a  power  for 
good  which  we  little  comprehend,  —  not  one  remaining  as  I 
then  saw  them,  all  demolished,  or  changed,  or  appropriated 
to  other  than  religious  uses.  There  was  the  Old  South 
Meeting-house  with  its  familiar  bell  and  the  wakeful  bird  of 
St.  Peter  upon  its  steeple,  built  more  than  a  century  ago  in 
the  better  style  of  New-England  architecture  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  town,  and  in  which  for  many  years  they  worshipped 
together,  — since  enlarged,  but  not  improved,  —  then  with- 
out a  minister.  Next  there  was  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
upon  the  spot  where  stands  the  present  house  upon  its 
charred  remains;  an  unsightly  structure,  defying  all  the 
rules  of  art,  but  the  source  of  spiritual  energy  and  a  benefi- 
cent influence  through  the  lips  and  life  of  Dr.  Going,  —  a 
strong  man,  full  of  zeal  and  activity  and  untiring  labor, 
alike  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  good  morals,  and 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Next  in  point  of  location  was  the 
Central-Church  building  —  recently  erected,  an  ill-propor- 
tioned structure,  enlarged  into  the  more  commodious  edi- 
fice that  now  occupies  its  place ;  its  minister,  Mr.  Hoadly, 
broken  in  health,  and  about  to  leave  the  post  which  he  had 
occupied  some  five  or  six  years.  And  finally,  at  the  entrance 
of  Summer  Street  from  the  north,  was  your  own  modest 
meeting-house,  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  church-tower 
and  dome,  bell  and  clock,  that  is  known  to  the  present 
generation  as  the  Summer-street  Schoolhouse,  —  a  building 
endeared  to  me  by  those  vivid  remembrances  and  tender 
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associations  which  cling  around  the  spot  where  we  have  had 
our  first  great  experience  in  life,  and  life's  gravest  responsi- 
bilities have  been  first  laid  upon  us ;  for  it  was  there  I 
preached  my  first  sermon,  and  there  for  two  years  I  encoun- 
tered the  earliest  and  greatest  trials  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

Can  I  forget  that  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  when  I 
entered  those  courts  and  occupied  the  pulpit  with  that 
venerable  man,  your  minister,  whose  fame  I  knew  was  in  all 
our  churches, — I  a  young  man,  a  mere  apprentice  in  the 
mighty  art  of  preaching,  of  two-months'  standing,  and 
unskilled  in  the  very  rudiments  ?  And  how  shall  I  describe 
the  congregation  before  which  I  stood  ?  They  are  fresh  in 
my  imagination  to-day,  —  the  forms  and  features  and  atti- 
tudes of  that  assembly  imprinted  on  my  memory  as  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  —  an  unusual  concourse,  come  to  listen  to  the 
young  candidate,  to  pass  judgment  on  his  performances,  and 
to  determine  the  field  of  his  future  labors.  A  few  of  the 
first  generation,  old  and  gray-headed,  and  bent  with  years; 
the  builders  of  the  church  and  the  first  occupants  of  its 
pews,  six  at  most,  and  as  many  more  who  had  become  their 
companions  in  their  early  conflicts  and  later  victories ;  the 
Aliens,  the  Bigelows,  the  Bamards,  the  Greens,  the  Lincolns, 
the  Paines,  the  SaJisburys  and  the  Thomases,  —  names  famil- 
iar in  our  annals,  —  were  there.  Then  there  was  a  still  larger 
class  of  men  in  the  pith  of  their  manhood,  of  large  gifts  and 
acquirements,  the  leading  men  at  the  bar  in  this  county 
and  in  the  afifairs  of  business,  men  of  weight  anywhere ; 
young  men,  too,  who  have  since  won  for  themselves  an  hon- 
orable name ;  accomplished  and  strong-minded  women ;  and 
children  who  have  since  become  among  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  What  werp  your  emotions  on  that  day 
beyond  those  of  curiosity  I  do  not  know;  but  mine  were 
deep,  and  all  but  overpowering.     You  heard  me  patiently, 
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and  not  without  approbation  ;  for,  after  I  had  preached  four 
Sundays,  you  invited  me  to  preach  three  more ;  and  then,  at 
the  close  of  seven-weeks'  probation  in  all,  Jan.  1,  1827, 
with  a  cordiality  and  kindness  which  have  ever  marked  your 
dealings  with  me,  through  your  committee  —  Samuel  Allen, 
Samuel  M.  Bumside,  Alpheus  Merrifield,  Rejoice  Newton, 
and  Charles  Allen  —  you  extended  to  me  an  unanimous 
invitation  to  become  the  junior  minister  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bancroft,  over  your  parish. 

I  did  not  at  once,  and  without  grave  deliberation,  accept 
your  call ;  for  I  seriously  questioned  my  ability  to  fulfil  your 
rightful  expectations.  Weak  in  body,  and  unfurnished  with 
a  single  sermon  except  those  which  you  had  already  heard, 
I  feared  the  mortification  of  a  total  failure,  and  that  our 
connection,  formed  after  so  brief  but  pleasant  acquaintance, 
might  terminate  in  disappointment  and  chagrin.  Besides,  I 
had  made  an  engagement  to  supply  the  churches  of  our  faith 
in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  where  I  spent  the  winter,  and 
where  proffers  were  made  me  of  a  longer  service.  While 
there,  I  was  able  to  look  at  your  invitation  from  a  distance, 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  It  was  very  flattering  to  my 
ambition  and  gratifying  to  my  taste.  It  promised  me  a 
home  in  the  heart  of  the  county  dear  to  me  by  every  tie  of 
birth,  kindred,  education,  and  association.  Your  society  I 
had  been  taught  to  honor,  and  your  aged  pastor  to  revere. 
It  gave  me  opportunity.  It  offered  me  every  incitement  to 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  which  I  possessed,  and  a 
place  in  your  homes  of  refinement  for  the  growth  of  the 
deeper  affections.  I  remembered,  too,  as  I  told  you  in  my 
answer,  '*that  candor  is  the  companion  of  wisdom;"  and 
the  candor  with  which  my  services  had  been  received  induced 
me  to  believe  that  it  would  be  continued.  Besides,  the 
counsel  and  aid  which  I  hoped  to  receive  from  my  venerable 
colleague  led  me  to  trust  that  my  inexperience  would  be 
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saved  from  ruinous  mistakes,  and  the  labor  of  an  incipient 
ministry  lightened,  —  expectations  how  amply  fulfilled!  I 
communicated  my  acceptance  of  your  kind  invitation  in 
a  letter  dated  Baltimore,  Jan.  23,  1827.  Returning,  I 
was  ordained  with  the  usual  solemnities  on  Wednesday, 
March  28,  forty  years  ago  this  day;  a  day,  as  it  retires  in 
the  distance,  growing  more  luminous  with  tender,  grateful, 
and  hallowed  remembrances. 

I  refrain  from  pursuing  the  annals  of  the  parish.  The 
particulars  are  in  your  possession  in  a  published  discourse, 
preached  on  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  my 
ministry.  But,  in  order  to  give  completeness  to  the  present 
current  of  our  thought,  I  must  briefly  remind  you  of  the 
facts  which  are  in  that  discourse  more  fully  stated. 

Soon  after  my  settlement,  the  town,  and  with  the  town 
the  parish,  began  to  grow ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  incon- 
venient location  of  the  old  house  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing eligible  pews,  the  necessity  of  building  a  larger  one 
in  a  more  central  position  began  to  be  generally  admitted ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  site  was  procured, 
plans  were  selected,  the  comer-stone  was  laid,  and,  Aug.  20, 
1829,  it  was  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  on  this  spot  where 
we  are  now  assembled,  —  a  spot  more  sacred  in  the  associ- 
ation than  if  the  bones  of  an  apostle  lay  buried  beneath; 
for  here  was  printed  the  first  pulpit  Bible  ever  published  in 
this  country.  It  was  a  pleasant  religious  home  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  It  was  associated  with  our  deepest  reli- 
gious experience,  and  we  learned  to  love  even  its  deformi- 
ties. 

Pursuing  the  order  of  time,  Aug.  19,  1839,  another 
event  occurred  which  touched  us  deeply.  After  an  intimate 
and  cordial  connection  of  more  than  twelve  years,  unbroken 
by  a  moment's  alienation,  shadowed  never  by  a  suspicion  of 
coldness,  my  venerable  associate,  whose  name  is  a  household 
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word  among  us,  after  months  of  lingering  illness,  brought 
to  a  triumphal  close  a  ministry  of  fifty-four  years.  He 
passed  away,  and  I  was  left  sole  pastor  of  this  church. 
Although  he  preached  but  occasionally,  and  performed 
almost  no  pastoral  duty,  there  was  a  sense  of  protection  in 
his  presence,  and  consciousness  of  safety  in  his  counsels  ;  and 
I  felt,  more  than  I  can  tell,  the  weighty  responsibility  of  a 
new  care  laid  upon  me. 

The  years  went  on,  and  had  no  stay.  Hitherto  we  had 
been  a  large,  prosperous,  and  united  congregation.  But  the 
time  had  come,  long  foreseen,  when  we  must  divide  asunder, 
and  worship  at  different  altars.  Allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  the  duty  to  maintain  a  generous  religious  hospi- 
tality towards  those  of  the  same  household  of  faith,  and  an 
enlightened  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  demanded 
that  we  should  provide  another  centre  of  religious  influ- 
ence. The  first  separate  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  was  held  Feb.  2,  1845.  It  was  a  great 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  congregation.  It  was  the  sun- 
dering of  ties  cemented  by  years  of  intimate  and  cordial 
intercourse,  the  drawing  apart  of  those  who  had  long 
obeyed  the  same  sabbath  bell  and  offered  their  devotions 
together.  I  know  what  anxiety  the  separation  cost  you,  and 
yet  with  what  cheerfulness  and  hearty  God-speed  you  saw 
them  go.  Nor  will  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  degree  of 
solicitude  for  the  result  of  the  enterprise.  Familiar  forms 
and  friendly  faces  left  us ;  and  their  pews,  if  filled  at  all, 
were  to  be  filled  with  strangers.  And  yet  I  never  wavered 
in  my  conviction  that  the  act  was  wise,  and  would  result  in 
good.  And  you  will  bear  me  witness,  that,  by  public  speech 
and  by  private  influence,  I  did  what  I  could  to  promote  its 
success.  And  was  I  not  right?  After  the  vicissitudes  of 
twenty-two  years,  I  see  the  younger  sister  of  our  household 
with    a    capacious    and   well-fm'nished    home,  a   numerous 
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family,  prosperous  and  happy.  I  feel  an  especial  nearness 
to  this  congregation,  though  many  of  them  are  strangers  to 
me.  Its  ministers  are  my  dear  personal  friends,  and  have 
ever  been  my  faithful  co-workers.  When  shall  another 
similar  enterprise  be  undertaken  to  supply  the  religious 
wants  of  the  six  thousand  in  our  city,  who  wander  because 
they  have  no  religious  home  ? 

I  turn  now  to  other  events  in  our  history.  Aug.  24,  1849, 
we  saw  the  evening  sky  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  were  called 
from  our  homes  to  witness  the  entire  destruction  of  our 
house  of  worship  by  fire.  However  we  may  regard  it  now, 
we  saw  it  then  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  indiiFerence. 
There  were  associations  connected  with  it  which  forbade  that 
we  should  be  unmoved.  For  twenty  years  we  had  gone  up 
to  it  in  company.  It  had  registered  the  story  of  half  a  life, 
and  it  was  written  all  over  with  precious  memorials.  In  the 
language  in  which  I  then  gave  expression  to  our  common 
emotion  :  ^^  There  was  the  record  of  our  religious  experience ; 
of  the  doubts,  hopes,  and  passionate  desires  of  childhood 
and  youth ;  of  the  inward  strugglings,  the  calm  resolves,  the 
settled  faith,  the  peace  passing  understanding,  of  maturer 
years.  And  there  were  the  memories  of  God's  varied  disci- 
pline; the  memories  of  the  loved  and  lost  with  whom  we 
had  walked  by  the  way,  and  by  whose  side  we  had  sat  in  the 
sanctuary,  kindred  near  and  distant,  friends  earlier  and 
later." 

But  you  did  not  give  yourselves  to  many  days'  mourning. 
The  destruction  of  your  house  and  the  necessity  of  worship- 
ping in  the  different  halls  of  the  city  were  a  trial  to  your 
faith  and  affection,  a  test  of  your  attachment  to  this  ancient 
society.  And  can  I  forget  the  cheerfulness,  the  unwavering 
trust,  the  earnest,  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which  you  set 
yourselves  to  the  erection  of  your  third  house,  this  spacious 
and  beautiful  structure  in  which  we  are  assembled,  —  a  build- 
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ing  of  such  fair  proportions,  that  they  who  loved  the  old 
did  not  weep  when  they  entered  the  new?  Within  three 
days  after  the  conflagration  it  was  begun,  completed  in 
eighteen  months,  and  dedicated  March  26,  1851,  sixteen 
years  ago.  I  dwell  upon  the  events  of  this  period;  for 
they  were  the  occasions  of  promptness  and  perseverance, 
revealed  your  hidden  strength,  and  were  rich  in  spiritual 
good.  We  entered  this  house  with  gladness  and  with  song, 
and  learned  what  is  always  true,  if  we  know  how  to  use  the 
discipline,  that  — 

'*  The  clouds  we  so  miich  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
With  blessings  on  our  head." 

After  the  fire  and  tempest  came  the  sunshine.  Then  were 
the  palmy  days  of  this  society.  Crowds  thronged  our 
sanctuary,  whom  we  had  never  seen  before.  New  interests 
were  awakened,  a  deeper  personal  responsibility  was  felt, 
larger  numbers  than  ever  before  came  to  our  communion- 
table, and  a  spirit  of  grateftil  and  hallowed  joy  seemed  to 
pervade  the  congregation.  We  felt  that  God  indeed  had 
blessed  us,  —  and  why  should  we  not  with  enkindled  devo- 
tion enter  on  the  high  service  to  which  he  was  calling  us. 
We  had  reared  a  pleasant  home  for  ourselves ;  and  if  he 
should  spare  it,  we  would  leave  it,  sanctified  by  our  prayers, 
our  vows,  our  noblest  endeavors,  as  our  best  legacy  to  our 
children.  These  are  the  times,  my  friends,  which  the  min- 
ister reviews  with  most  of  satisfaction.  They  spread  a 
sanctity  over  his  work,  and  endear,  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express,  the  relation  between  him  and  his  people. 

I  have  now  recalled,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  the  outward 
events  of  our  parish  in  which  you  have  been  most  interested. 
But  I  must  linger  a  little  longer.  I  must  dwell  on  things 
more  personal.  I  must  remind  you  of  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  for  you,  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  of  what  we 
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have  done  and  suffered  together ;  for  your  joys  have  been  my 
joys  and  your  sorrows  mine.  All  that  has  come  to  you  has 
come  to  me  yet  more  nearly. 

Foremost,  then,  in  all  the  work  which  I  have  attempted  to 
do  among  you,  has  been  that  of  preaching,  —  the  most 
absorbing,  the  most  difficult,  the  most  brain  and  heart-trying 
of  all  human  vocations.  It  is  easy  enough  to  fill  a  half-hour 
with  words,  words.  It  is  easy  to  tell  over,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  what  others  have  said.  But  to  reach  ^^  the  burning  and 
dilating  idea  of  excellence "  in  that  noble  art ;  to  reach  the 
deep  things  of  God ;  to  be  true  and  fresh  and  effective ;  to 
touch  the  deeper  thoughts  and  affections  of  man ;  to  say  the 
thing  which  shall  gain  a  hearing  in  this  self- absorbing  age 
and  in  this  stirring  community,  from  men  bent  in  their  hot 
haste  after  the  material  and  temporal,  and  devoted  in  their 
scorn  and  neglect  of  things  eternal,  —  is  the  hardest  task  ever 
committed  to  the  weakness  of  man.  How  often  will  the 
preacher  be  tempted  to  send  back  a  sigh  for  a  return  of  those 
favored  times  when  Heaven's  direct  inspiration  fired  the  bo- 
soms and  hallowed  the  lips  of  prophets,  and  when  apostles 
stood,  bared  and  reverential,  and  spoke  as  it  was  given  them 
to  speak !  There  is  no  composition  so  difficult  as  sermon- 
writing,  and  no  place  so  exacting  as  the  pulpit,  insatiable 
as  the  grave.  The  historian  cares  not  for  dull  pages  to- 
gether ;  for,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  he  shall  come  to  events 
that  shall  inspire  his  pen  with  eloquence.  The  public 
lecturer  has  spent  six  months  in  preparing  one  of  those 
sparkling,  finished  essays  which  thrills  you  with  pleasure, 
and  prompts  the  wonder  why  you  cannot  hear  such  in  the 
pulpit ;  and  yet  you  demand  from  the  preacher  two  sermons 
each  Sunday,  and,  if  he  does  not  interest  you,  you  will  not 
hear  him.  I  say  the  intellectual  activity  and  spiritual  refine- 
ment of  this  day  have  rendered  preaching  the  most  difficult 
of  all  arts.     It  costs  a  large  expenditure  of  the  material 
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which  Turner  said  he  used  in  painting.  He  was  asked 
what  pigments  he  had  found  to  produce  such  brilliant 
colors.  "Brains,  sir,  brains,"  was  his  reply.  And  when  I 
consider  the  multiplied  duties  of  ministers,  the  thousand* 
interruptions  and  distractions  which  come  in  the  very  heat 
of  their  composition  and  the  weaving  of  their  discourse,  I 
wonder  they  preach  half  so  well  as  they  Ao.  Of  my  own 
utterances  here,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak.  If  you  have 
thought  them  poor,  so  have  I  oftener  than  you.  I  can  only 
say,  I  have  tried  to  be  a  truthful,  faithful,  improving 
preacher ;  asking  the  reward,  not  in  wide  notoriety,  not  in 
poor  compliment,  but  in  the  deeper  sanctity  of  your  lives  ' 
and  characters. 

But  what  I  have  preached  is  much  more  important  than 
how  I  have  preached.  And  I  must  confess  to  no  great 
reverence  for  the  sharply  defined  dogmas  ^  the  systems  of 
theology,  on  which  speculative  men  have  so  vehemently 
insisted;  for  I  have  often  seen  beneath  all  diversities  of 
doctrine,  down  in  the  deep  places  where  the  heart  beats  and 
the  sentiments  and  affections  are  engendered,  among  obscure 
men  and  women  whose  Bible  was  their  only  book,  a  clear- 
ness of  vision,  a  singleness  of  purpose,  a  serenity  of  trust, 
and  a  beauty  of  life  that  filled  me  with  admiration.  The 
theological  distinctions  about  which  we  bandy  words  seldom 
intrude  and  awaken  any  interest  at  those  times  when  the 
earth  recedes  and  the  grand  realities  of  the  world  to  come 
are  nigh.  Then  only  the  simplest  verities  are  of  any 
moment,  and  then  distinct  apprehensions  on  these  subjects 
oftener  come  from  the  heart  than  the  head.  I  have  seldom 
discussed  here  those  which  belong  ratlier  to  the  professor's 
chair  than  the  Christian  pulpit.  And  yet  how  often,  through 
a  misconception  of  these  simplest  verities,  come  narrowness  of 
soul,  gross  superstitions,  and  the  loss  of  peace  in  believing. 
I  cannot  overrate  the  importance  of  true  and  ennoblmg  reli- 
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gious  ideas.  Mine,  such  as  they  were  when  I  came  to  you, 
were  what  I  had  learned  from  books  and  irom  the  lips  of 
Ware  and  Norton  and  Channing,  and  were  substantially,  I 
*  suppose,  in  harmony  with  those  which  you  had  been  taught 
from  your  pulpit.  But,  after  the  passage  of  thoughtful  and 
studious  years,  I  must  confess  to  modifications  which  seem 
almost  Hke  a  new  revelation.  What  then  was  dim  has  now 
become  distinct.  What  then  was  only  traditional  has  been 
wrought,  I  trust,  into  my  profoundest  experience.  I  believe 
in  God ;  and  he  who  can  say  that  does  a  greater  thing  than 
if  he  could  say,  "  This  world's  wealth  is  all  my  own," —  God, 
not  as  mean,  selfish  men  conceive  of  him,  a  reflection  of  their 
own  mean  minds,  a  monster  of  cruelty,  but  God,  the  scale 
of  whose  being  is  measured  by  the  infinitude  of  the  universe, 
who  travels  **in  the  awful  pathway  of  the  stars,  and  the 
majesty  of  whose  rule  is  seen  in  the  tranquil  order  and  un- 
broken silence  of  creation,"  and  yet  Gt)d  whose  benignity 
is  equal  to  his  greatness.  His  loveliest  attribute  is  his 
mercy.  He  stoops  to  our  lowness.  I  have  been  jealous, 
and  I  have  taught  you  to  be  jealous,  of  every  representation 
of  him  which  clouds  our  apprehensions  of  his  exceeding  love. 
He  comes  to  me  like  the  gentle-hearted  pastor  who  had  seen 
his  endeared  parishioner  wandering  from  his  peace  into  sinful 
courses.  "  I  will  pursue  that  man,"  he  said,  "until  I  reclaim 
him."  So  the  good  God-r-never  wrathful,  ever  compassionate 
in  his  inflictions  —  pursues  by  his  varied  discipline  tmtil  he 
reclaims  us.  Terror,  we  have  learned  from  our  schoolrooms 
and  our  homes,  is  a  poor  instrument  of  moral  and  spiritual 
training.  The  contemplation  of  exceeding  love  only  wins 
to  goodness ;  and  God's  love,  seen  in  all  nature  and  all  life 
and  religion,  is  the  great  agent  in  the  reform  alike  of  the 
obstinate  and  the  broken-hearted  sinner  and  the  gentle  train- 
ing of  the  innocent  and  good.  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Word  made  flesh,  the  image  and  the  appointed  emblem  of 
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the  good  God,  that  miracle  of  the  ages,  expressly  raised  up, 
and  endowed  with  heavenly  gifts,  that  he  might  reveal  the 
will  of  God,  and  bring  the  whole  human  family  to  his  foot- 
stool. I  believe,  and  have  taught,  that  he  saves  us  through 
the  influence  of  his  word,  his  life  and  death,  by  his  sublime 
revelation,  by  the  spirit  which  he  breathes  and  the  undying 
sympathies  which  he  awakens  sanctifying  the  earth  which  he 
trod  for  our  sakes,  and  opening  the  heavens,  where  he  has 
gone,  to  our  hope.  I  believe  in  the  great  meaning  of  human 
life,  its  mysterious  allotments,  its  births  and  deaths  and  mar- 
riage solemnities,  its  joys  and  temptations  and  woes,  —  all 
under  the  direction  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  all  designed 
to  help  our  progress  and  secure  our  peace.  I  believe,  and 
have  taught,  the  infinite  worth  of  Christianity,  and  of  its 
doctrines  of  a  resurrection,  retribution,  and  a  life  to  come  — 
a  resurrection  whose  truth  embraces  also  the  vital  meaning 
of  a  resurrection  from  the  grave  of  worldliness  and  sin ; 
a  retribution  beginning  the  moment  the  good  or  evil  is 
done,  and  ending  —  when  or  where  ?  and  a  life  to  come, 
revealed  to  us  in  that  more  abundant  life  which  the  Saviour 
promised  to  bestow,  and  which  his  faithful  servants  receive, 
and  perfected  in  those  upper  domains  where  God  unveils  his 
glory,  and  will  make  clear  the  final  destiny  of  man. 

In  selecting  topics  for  the  pulpit,  I  have  oftenest  chosen 
those  which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  solemnities, 
responsibilities,  and  duties  of  life.  I  have  loved  to  tell  of 
God's  ever-during  presence  and  Christ's  interposing  helps, 
and  of  the  serene  satisfactions  that  attend  each  day  and  each 
hour  of  duty  done.  I  have  loved  to  think  of  you  as  engaged 
in  the  conflicts  of  temptation  in  the  places  of  your  business, 
—  your  offices,  your  counting-rooms,  your  shops,  and  your 
farms,  — and  to  tell  how  you  may  meet  the  great  trials  there. 
I  have  loved  to  enter  your  happy,  prospered  homes  where 
you   meet   daily  with   your  children,  and   the  retired,  still 
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chamber  where  you  and  yours  have  lingered,  and  tell  you 
that  which  would  soothe  the  anxiety,  and  help  you  lift  the 
burthen.  I  have  told  you,  and  I  tell  you  now,  that  the  first 
and  great  thing  is  an  assured  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
spiritual  things;  the  first  and  foremost  duty,  a  personal 
consecration  to  the  great  interests  of  religion,  demanding  a 
change,  it  may  be,  in  the  very  purposes  of  your  being, 
resulting  in  a  steadfast,  exalted,  devoted  Christian  life. 
There  are  other  topics,  too,  which  I  have  sometimes  brought 
before  you.  In  times  like  those  through  which  we  have 
passed,  when  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano  were  in  commo- 
tion and  the  foundations  of  society  were  upheaved,  and  in 
this  city  whose  very  air  was  teeming  with  excitement  and  all 
hearts  were  palpitating  with  emotions,  he  must  have  been 
more  or  less  than  a  man  who  did  not  carry  into  his  ministra- 
tions a  portion  of  the  common  feeling.  The  interests  of 
country  and  humanity  were  at  stake ;  and  how  could  this  pul- 
pit be  dumb,  and  not  be  false  to  its  trust  ?  If  any  ever  blamed 
the  preacher  for  introducing  unusual,  delicate,  and  difficult 
subjects  into  this  place,  and  approaching  too  nearly  the  discus- 
sions of  the  council-chamber  and  the  caucus-room,  let  them 
remember  that  Christianity  enters  with  the  strictest  scrutiny 
into  the  acts  of  nations,  and  demands  that  they  shall  be 
done,  not  of  narrow  self-seeking,  but  of  humanity.  And 
when  our  very  children,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  were  bleeding  on  the  gory  field,  and  dying  in  distant 
hospitals,  she  must  be  there  too,  with  her  voice  of  guidance, 
soothing,  and  consolation. 

How  many  sermons  I  have  written  and  preached,  you 
may  wish  to  know,  and  it  is  well  that  the  congregation 
should  know  of  our  labor  of  this  kind  ;  for  they  will  then  be 
candid,  and  even  generous.  I  will  remind  you,  then,  of  the 
thousand  things  to  be  done  not  strictly  connected  with  our 
pulpit  and  parish  duties,  —  lectures  to  be  delivered,  public 
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addresses  to  be  made,  pages  to  be  written  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion, social  reform,  and  the  common  improvement.  For 
twenty-five  years,  I  was  on  your  School  Committee,  and  for 
the  larger  portion  of  that  time  bore,  as  chairman,  an  onerous 
share  of  its  responsibility.  I  have  with  you  been  invited  to 
sit  on  one  hundred  and  five  ecclesiastical  councils  ;  the  most 
of  which  I  attended,  and  took  a  part  in  the  public  services  of 
ordination.  Besides  these,  and  many  things  more,  I  have 
prepared  and  written  out  in  full  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  sermons,  thirty  thousand  pages,  which,  if  they 
were  printed,  would  make  a  library  of  seventy-five  volumes 
of  the  size  of  the  common  edition  of  Dr.  Channing's  works. 
Though  I  have  been  no  laggard  in  my  work,  I  do  not  speak 
of  this  to  excite  your  wonder.  Probably,  I  have  written 
fewer  than  most  who  have  preached  so  long  in  one  place  as 
I  have  done,  perhaps  too  many  for  your  good  and  mine. 
Walter  Scott  was  called  a  prolific  writer ;  but  all  which  he 
wrote  is  less  than  sixty-five  volumes  of  the  same  size.  But 
it  is  not  a  question  of  so  considerable  moment  how  much  we 
have  written,  as  with  what  discrimination,  with  what  power^ 
with  what  fidelity,  with  what  urgency  of  appeal  we  have 
preached,  proclaimed  the  word  which  once  fell  from  the  lips 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  gifted,  heroic,  and  saintly  men, 
and  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  God.  But  now,  standing  at  the 
close  of  forty-years'  service,  thronged  with  the  varied  memo- 
ries of  a  long  life,  I  enter  into  inquisition  with  my  own 
soul ;  I  take  upon  my  lips  the  words  of  Pierpont,  written 
when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  old :  — 

**  Spirit,  my  spirit,  hath  each  stage 
That  brought  thee  up  from  youth 
To  thy  now  yenerable  age 
Seen  thee  in  search  of  Truth  ? 

Hast  thou  in  search  of  Truth  been  true,  — 

True  to  thyself  and  her  ? 
And  been,  with  many  or  with  few. 

Her  honest  worshipper  ? " 
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True  to  thyself  and  her?  Ah  I  my  friends,  there  is  one 
at  least  in  this  assembly  to  whom  these  questions ,  put  in  the 
hour  of  self-inspection  by  the  brave  old  poet  who  himself 
had  never  been  untrue  to  his  convictions,  indited  by  the 
hand  that  now  moulders  in  dust,  come  to-day  with  unutterable 
solemnity. 

But  there  are  other  public  duties  of  the  minister  besides 
those  of  the  pulpit,  all  essential  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
congregation.  The  sabbath-school,  the  flower  garden  for  the 
little  ones,  where  the  germs  of  the  religious  character  are  set 
and  tended,  the  hope  of  your  future  society,  has  always  been 
in  my  thought  and  in  my  heart.  I  have  done  for  it  what  I 
could,  habitually  mingling  in  its  services.  The  ordinances, 
too,  the  consecrating  and  memorial  rites  of  Christ's  own  ap- 
pointment, have  been  administered  without  interruption,  and 
may  I  not  say,  with  a  growing  reverence  ?  for  need  I  remind 
you,  when  I  remember  how  you  have  sometimes  been  moved 
by  the  act,  that  they  shed  a  sanctifying  influence  over  the 
house  in  which  they  have  been  honored?  I  have  ever  wel- 
comed with  unmingled  satisfaction  the  participation  of  your- 
selves and  your  children  in  these  hallowed  observances.  The 
seasons  when  they  have  thronged  about  me,  and  I  have 
touched  their  brows  with  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  you 
have  come  at  my  bidding  to  the  table  of  remembrance,  have 
been  precious  to  me ;  for  then  I  saw  a  new  testimony  to  your 
respect,  at  least,  for  the  time-hallowed  observances  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  your  desire  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  interior 
religious  life. 

In  connection  with  all  these  have  been  our  especial  pasto- 
ral relations,  second  in  importance  to  none,  as  delicate  and 
wearing  as  any.  When  I  came  here  forty  years  ago,  you,  with 
a  kind  welcome  which  I  can  never  forget,  threw  open  widely 
your  doors,  and  invited  me  to  the  hospitality  and  intimacy  of 
your  homes ;  and  I  have  always  entered  them  with  the  free- 
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dom  of  an  old  friend  among  friends.  I  have  wished  to  visit 
you  so  often  that  I  might  be  familiar  with  you  all,  and  call 
your  children  by  name,  but  have  not  done  it  so  often,  perhaps, 
as  it  might  have  been  well  for  us  both.  But  why  I  have  not, 
you  will  in  part  comprehend,  when  you  call  to  mind  the  varied 
demands  upon  the  time  of  the  minister  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  the  absorbing  duties  which  press  upon  him.  If,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  my  occupations,  I  have  overlooked  any  of  you, 
pray  pardon  me ;  for  I  did  not  mean  it.  I  beg  that  you  will 
remember,  that  even  a  change  of  residence  to  the  next  street 
has  often  left  me  in  ignorance  where  to  find  you,  and  inter- 
rupted visits  which  have  always  been  to  me  delightful. 

I  have  seen  you  in  your  homes.  I  have  been  with  you  in 
the  golden  days,  so  many  of  which,  through  the  good  provi- 
dence of  (Grod,  have  come  to  us,  when  peace  and  prosperity  were 
within  your  dwellings  and  your  hearts  were  glad ;  on  festal 
occasions,  when  you  have  heard  good  tidings  from  the  absent, 
when  you  have  welcomed  the  return  of  your  children  from 
afar,  and  when  you  have  sent  them  out  to  enter  homes  of 
their  own.  I  have  solemnized  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
marriages,  —  united  in  the  closest  bonds,  for  weal  or  woe, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons.  What  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  adding  to  human  happiness,  each  heart  may 
tell ;  but  if  each  house  which  they  have  entered  together  has 
been  sanctified  by  the  continued  presence  of  the  great  Guest 
who  went  to,  and  left  his  blessing  at,  the  nuptial  feast  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  how  many  of  the  intensest  joys  of  human 
life  have  I  shared  with  you !  I  have  been  with  you  in  sor- 
row, when  the  sudden  calamity  has  come,  disappointment 
and  fiEtilure  in  your  cherished  plans;  and  when  lingering 
sickness  and  growing  infirmity  have  overtaken  and  saddened 
you  and  yours  :  and  I  do  not  remember  the  occasion  when  I 
was  in  the  city,  and  knew  of  your  illness,  that  I  did  not  come. 
I  have  stood  at  the  bed  of  your  dying,  whispered  words  of 
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consolation  and  offered  my  prayers  in  the  still  room,  and 
witnessed  with  you  their  peace  in  departing.  As  I  go  back 
on  the  track  of  yanished  years,  scenes  recm*  to  me  the  most 
beautiful,  uplifting,  and  heart-touching  in  human  experience  ; 
scenes  of  bitter  parting,  but  of  sweet  acquiescence ;  scenes 
of  terrible  anguish,  but  of  unutterable  tenderness  and  trium- 
phant hope.  Oh  the  might,  the  conquering  power,  of  Chris- 
tian faith  I  Death  had  touched  the  cheek  with  his  cold 
breath ;  but  one  was  there  whom  we  could  not  see,  but  only 
hear  the  rustle  of  his  celestial  robe,  and  the  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  an  ineffable  smile.  The  hand  was  stilled, 
but  it  was  raised  as  if  beckoning  to  another.  The  heart  was 
fluttering  in  its  last  agonies,  but  warm  with  its  love  for  those 
who  were  to  be  left  behind.  Death  was  conquered  and 
heaven  opened. 

What  changes  have  we  witnessed  1  Almost  every  house 
has  been  visited,  and  troops  of  those  we  loved  have  gone 
out  from  them.  Nay,  the  very  houses  themselves,  where  our 
domestic  joys  and  sanctities  have  been  shared  together,  have 
been  demolished,  the  hearthstone  removed,  and  the  places 
where  they  stood  forgotten.  I  enter  this  place  of  worship, 
and  I  meet  not  here  to-day  those  whom  I  used  to  see.  A 
shadowy  congregation  of  as  true-hearted,  devoted  friends  as 
ever  blessed  a  minister  sit  before  me.  But  the  living  forms 
as  I  knew  them  are  not  here.  They  have  gone  out  from 
these  portals,  to  enter  them  no  more.  They  are  scattered  in 
every  region  of  the  globe :  they  have  gone  to  join  the  great 
congregation  of  the  dead.  Since  I  came  among  you,  I  have 
attended  the  &neral  services  of  eight  hundred  persons,  —  an 
assembly  larger  than  that  which  is  gathered  within  this  house 
to-day.  Our  loved  ones,  ^thej  whose  voices  mingled  as  they 
prayed,^  lie  under  many  skies,  and  beneath  the  soil  of  many 
lands ;  one  who  lefl  us  only  a  few  weeks  ago  waits  to  cross 
the  ocean  and  take  his  silent  place  among  his  kindred ;  eight 
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sleep  with  the  brave  in  a  soldier's  grave ;  and  the  rest  of  this 
great  company, —  I  enter  yonder  beautiful  cemetery,  where,  on 
a  September  afternoon  twenty-eight  years  ago,  I  stood,  in 
presence  of  a  great  crowd,  and  offered  our  common  supplica- 
tions in  consecration  of  the  place,  while  our  venerable  fellow- 
worshipper,  older  than  this  parish,  its  steadfast  friend  through 
these  long  years,  and  the  only  survivor  of  his  generation, 
too  feeble,  alas  1  by  reason  of  his  infirmities,  to  be  here  to-day, 
where  his  heart  is, —  he,  in  fitting  speech,  told  us  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  hour,  and  the  sacred  duties  which  our  enterprise 
imposed.  We  stood  then  in  the  midst  of  unbroken  fields 
and  forests.  No  sacred  associations  then  clustered  around 
the  spot,  no  tender  memories  hallowed  it.  And  now  more 
than  two  thousand  of  our  acquaintance  and  endeared  friends 
have  been  carried  thither  to  make  it  sacred.  The  virgin  soil 
was  broken  to  receive,  as  its  first  tenant,  a  beloved  member 
of  this  congregation,  endeared  to  us  all  by  her  simple  graces, 
the  warmth  of  her  affections,  and  the  innocency  of  her  life. 
And  what  a  procession  —  one  after  another,  the  lovely  child 
and  the  promising  youth,  the  beautiful  in  their  high  places, 
the  rich  in  intellectual  endowments,  the  good,  the  useful, 
the  ornaments  of  the  city,  venerable  men  and  women  —  has 
followed  1  They  are  the  congregation  which  I  have  seen  in 
our  sanctuary.  On  a  sweet  day  last  autumn,  one  of  the 
loveliest,  I  strolled  into  its  sacred  precincts.  The  autumn 
leaves  were  falling,  and  the  autumn  winds  were  singing  a 
requiem  through  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  and  then  came 
over  me,  for  a  moment,  the  saddening  influence  of  the  place, 
the  home  of  our  dead.  I  paused  and  pondered  as  I  passed 
the  white  gravestones,  which  had  grown  so  thickly  all 
around.  I  read  on  them  familiar  names, — the  names  of  your 
friends  and  mine,  dear  as  our  own  souls.  But  no  sad,  de- 
pressing thoughts  remained  with  me;  for  the  tokens  of 
God's  love  were  close  around  me,  the  bright  heavens  were 
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gleaming  above  the  fading  objects  of  earth.  Jesus  had 
stood  in  a  garden  of  graves  just  like  this  ;  and  his  soul-en- 
kindling words,  ^^I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  uttered 
by  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  repeated  every  time  we  enter  with 
our  dead  the  sacred  enclosure,  came  to  me  with  a  iVesh  and 
hallowed  meaning.  I  seemed  to  see  the  white-robed  messen- 
gers that  watched  by  his  tomb,  and  to  hear  them  say,  "  He 
is  not  here :  he  is  risen."  Your  friends  and  mine  are  not 
there  in  that  sacred  deposit  where  we  have  laid  them,  and 
reared  their  monuments.  _  They  have  arisen ;  they  have 
passed  the  golden  gates ;  they  have  entered  the  bright  man- 
sions ;  they  gaze  upon  the  wonders  of  the  upper  world, —  and 
will  you  not  join  them  there  ? 

I  linger,  my  friends,  a  moment  longer ;  for  I  promised  to 
remind  you  of  what  you  have  done  for  me.  You  may  for- 
get, I  never.  From  the  moment  we  met,  you  have  loaded 
me  with  your  thoughtful  kindness.  You  have  strewed  my  path 
with  flowers,  and  sweetened  my  home.  You  have  aided  me 
in  a  thousand  ways  :  you  have  lifted  my  burthens,  and  made 
them  light.  When  I  was  sick  with  perilous  illness,  and  could 
not  serve  you,  you  took  me,  and  bore  me  away  where,  amid 
tropical  breezes,  I  should  find  health :  I  found  it,  not  only 
health,  but  a  renovated  system,  a  vigor  which  has  enabled 
me  to  serve  you  for  years  without  interruption.  I  found 
more  :  I  learned  some  of  the  deepest  lessons  of  life ;  I  looked 
upon  the  strange  mystery  of  the  sea ;  I  contemplated  new 
scenes  of  creative  skill, —  the  wonderful  richness,  beauty,  and 
variety  with  which  God  has  clothed  his  creations,  the  vast- 
ness  and  diversity  of  his  gifts  to  man,  — and  a  new  song  of 
adoration  was  put  into  my  mouth.  I  learned  a  new  lesson  of 
trust.  For  when  mortal  disease  came  to  our  home,  and  the 
shadow  of  death  passed  us  by  in  a  land  of  strangers.  He 
came  with  succor  and  abundant  support.  I  learned,  too,  a 
new  lesson  of  man's  tenderness   and  quick  sympathy :    for 
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yours  followed  me  where  I  went ;  and  little  kindnesses ,  from 
those  whose  faces  I  had  not  seen  and  whose  language  I  could 
not  speak,  flowed  in  upon  me.  When  again  I  was  wearied, 
and  needed  rest,  you  bore  me  once  more  over  the  sea.  You 
gave  me  opportunity  to  look  on  the  scenes  of  old  history,  the 
grandeur  of  mountains,  and  the  world  of  art.  God  was 
with  me  there.  He  brought  me  back  once  more  enriched,  and 
the  better  able  to  enrich  you.  And  now,  on  this  day  of  our 
mutual  felicitations,  you  have  overwhelmed  me  by  the  large- 
ness of  your  bounty.  You  have  touched  me  deeply  by  the 
spontaneous,  but  most  tender  expressions  of  your  devotion. 
Your  last  and  most  welcome  communication, —  it  is  written  on 
my  heart ;  I  shall  place  it  among  my  treasures  ;  I  shall  keep  it 
to  shew  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  that  the  old  allegiance 
to  the  ministry — the  relation  of  mutual  confidence,  good-will, 
and  affection — is  not  all  gone,  is  still  a  reality,  in  spite  of  the 
errors  of  youth,  the  shortcomings  of  manhood,  the  monotony, 
and  perhaps  the  unconscious  infirmities,  of  age.  My  friends, 
I  thank  you  with  the  heart's  gratitude. 

I  have  now  done.  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  past,  and 
invited  you  and  myself  to  its  grave  retrospections.  Momen- 
tous to  us  both  have  been  these  forty  years.  They  have  in- 
scribed their  deeds  on  all  around  us.  They  survive  in  their 
influence  upon  our  characters.  They  are  registered  in  God's 
book.  I  ask  not  concerning  the  future.  I  raise  not  the  veil, 
nor  seek  a  glimpse  of  what  is  before  us,  pastor  and  people. 
It  is  in  God's  ordering.  To-day  only  is  ours.  Let  it  be  de- 
voted to  tender,  glad,  and  grateful  remembrances.  And  so 
"I  commend  you  to  God  and  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is 
able  to  build  you  up,  and  give  you  an  inheritance  among 
all  them  which  are  sanctified.'* 
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NOTE. 


The  gift  referred  to  hj  Dr.  HUl  consisted  of  $3,394,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  members  of  the  parish  in  the  month  of 
March,  accompanied  by  the  following  testimonial,  with  signa- 
tures attached :  — 

The  completion  of  forty  years  from  March  28,  1827,  the  date  of 
the  settlement  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Parish  in 
Worcester,  is  so  near  at  hand  as  to  give  occasion  for  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  his  relation  to  us  as  his  parishioners.  For  this  long 
period,  he  has  devoted  exclusively  all  his  powers  and  all  his  acquire- 
ments for  our  advantage.  The  members  of  the  parish  have  shown 
their  estimation  of  his  pulpit  services  by  the  fact,  that  they  have 
given  to  his  stated  performances  as  general  attendance  and  as 
interested  attention  as  they  have  accorded  to  the  novelty  of  famous 
and  eloquent  preachers  who  have  officiated  in  his  place.  He  has 
maintained  a  high  and  unquestioned  position  among  the  most  hon- 
ored clergymen  of  all  denominations.  He  has  not  been  second  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  of  this  city,  when  clergymen  have  been 
called  upon  to  lead  in  public  prayers  and  counsels.  Under  his  wise 
labors  and  Christian  influence,  this  parish  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
harmony  and  a  respected  character.  In  dispensing  the  services  of 
Christianity  in  our  families,  he  has  been  prompt,  sympathetic,  and 
acceptable  to  an  unusual  degree.  In  these  forty  years,  his  affection- 
ate, consoling,  and  peculiarly  appropriate  intercessions  at  the  bed  of 
death  are  freshly  remembered  in  many  homes.  In  this  long  course 
of  attention  to  our  highest  interests  as  his  parishioners,  he  has  had 
no  thought  and  no  opportunity  to  lay  up  a  provision  for  his  own 
household  in  the  days  when  he  may  lose  his  present  power  of 
acceptable  and  remunerating  labor. 
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Such  is  the  most  brief  and  entirely  true  record  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hill 
as  our  pastor,  without  a  word  of  praise  or  sentiment.  On  this 
interesting  occasion,  at  a  time  when  we  have  generally  shared  in 
the  increased  prosperity  of  our  city,  we  are  disposed  by  our  sense  of 
the  great  benefits  which  we  have  received  from  his  faithful  and  un- 
sparing labors,  by  our  gratitude  for  his  generous  efforts  for  our  high- 
est good,  by  our  respect  for  his  honored  and  irreproachable  character, 
and  some  of  us  by  the  deepest  feeling  of  affection  and  most  sacred 
obligation,  to  offer  to  our  revered  pastor  the  donations  set  against 
our  names,  as  an  expression  of  personal  regard,  and  of  congratu- 
lation that  he  has  thus  far  passed  with  honor  and  success  in  his 
Christian  work :  and  we  invoke  for  him  the  blessing  of  our  God, 
ths^t  his  home  may  be  always  happy ;  that  his  own  health  and  the 
health  of  the  beloved  and  respected  partner  of  his  cares,  his  labors, 
and  his  joys,  may  be  renewed  and  confirmed;  and  that  he  may 
have  long-continued  ability,  enriched  by  his  great  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  those  views  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  our 
parish  was  established  to  maintain  and  promote. 

WoBCBSTEB,  Feb.  22, 1867. 


PROCEEDINaS  IN   THE   VESTRY. 


PKKSKNT   CHURCH,   ON    MAIN   STKKCT. 
IVdicatetl  March  20,  1851. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  VESTRY. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  in  the  church,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parish,  together  with  the  invited  guests,  repaired  to 
the  vestry,  where  an  elegant  collation,  prepared  by  the  ladies, 
awaited  them.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Allen,  of  Northborough, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Worcester-county  Association,  asked  the 
Divine  blessing ;  and  an  agreeable  hour  was  passed  in  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  repast,  and  in  exchanging  congratula- 
tions. At  length,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  who  occupied 
the  head  of  the  table,  thus  introduced  the  further  proceed- 
ings:— 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — On  this  day,  forty  years  have 
come  back  to  revisit  us  with  associations  connected  with  the 
respected  pastor  of  this  society,  —  forty  years  of  active  and  oft- 
repeated  visitations,  with  the  influences  of  religion  and  wise  coun- 
sels and  the  happiness  of  friendship,  in  our  homes ;  forty  years  of 
ministrations  of  the  holy  sacraments  of  our  faith;  forty  years 
of  earnest  and  solemn  prayers,  which  were  designed  to  enable  us 
to  rise  above  the  entanglements  of  earth,  and  to  seek  the  good  and 
perfect  gifts  which  come  down  from  above ;  forty  years  of  faithful 
instructions,  enforced  by  all  he  could  gather  of  strength  and  illus- 
tration to  lead  us  to  right  opinions  and  a  conscientious  Christian 
life.  In  the  courageous  fidelity  of  his  service,  we  have  sometimes 
had  occasion  to  remember  that  "  the  wounds  of  a  Mend  are  better 
than  the  kisses  of  a  deceitful  enemy ; "  and  we  have  been  compelled 
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to  acknowledge,  that  his  reproofe,  though  like  "  all  chastening,  not  for 
the  present  joyous,  but  grievous,"  have  tended  to  "yield  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness  in  them  who  have  been  exercised  thereby." 
In  the  whole  range  of  human  effort,  there  is  no  occupation  that  has 
more  of  labor,  of  unrequited  self-sacrifice,  and  of  chilling  disappoint- 
ment, than  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister ;  and  there  is  none  that 
has  higher  satisfactions,  stronger  encouragements,  and  a  more  glori- 
ous reward.  Is  it  not  fit,  then,  that  we  should  commemorate,  this 
day,  a  ministry  of  forty  years,  maintained  with  continued  ability  in 
harmony  and  peace,  honored  and  respected  abroad  and  at  home  ? 

No  one  can  regret  more  than  I  do,  that  I  now  stand  in  the  place 
which  you  would  expect  to  see  filled  by  one,  who,  from  the  period 
of  his  manhood,  for  sixty-three  years,  has  been  the  leader  of  this 
parish  in  social  enjoyments,  not  less  than  in  all  enterprises  of  more 
sober  utility  and  improvement.  "We  are  deprived  of  the  presence 
of  Grovemor  Lincoln  to-day  by  sickness,  which  occurred  nine  days 
ago ;  but  we  are  gladdened  with  the  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  re- 
stored. He  has  permitted  me  to  assure  you  that  his  spirit  is  with 
you,  and  that  he  feels  the  greatest  interest  in  the  memories  and  in- 
cidents of  this  day. 

The  parish  have  authorized  me  to  address  a  welcome  to  friends 
who  have  been  invited,  and  to  call  on  them  for  such  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  occasion  as  they  may  choose  to  offer.  As  I  look 
around  me,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  forty  years  might  have  forty 
i*epi*esentatives  here,  who  would  be  heard  with  pleasure ;  and  I  must 
beg  that  the  speakers  will  use  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  to 
enable  me  to  enlarge  the  variety  of  the  entertainment. 

On  the  third  Sunday  in  March,  1785,  exactly  eighty-two  years 
ago,  that  wise  and  good  man,  whose  portrait  is  now  before  you, 
began  to  preach  to  this  society.  I  have  not  the  privilege  to 
occupy  your  time  by  a  eulogy  on  his  character  and  labors.  I 
will  ask  Hon.  Phinehas  Ball,  one  of  the  deacons  of  this  church,  to 
say  a  word  of  the  past  and  present  of  our  parish. 

Deacon  Ball  then  said  :  — 

Mr.  President,  —  It  seems  hardly  appropriate  that  yo^^  should 
call  upon  me,  one  of  her  youngest  adopted  sons,  to  answer  to-day  for 
this  ancient  parish.  And  I  confess,  sir,  to  feelings  of  profound  sad- 
ness, that  bodily  infirmity  deprives  us  of  the  presence  and  the 
address  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  compels  you  to  this 
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alternative.  The  long  array  of  honored  names  her  record  bears' 
of  sainted  sons  and  daughters  lying  in  that  slumber  that  knows  no 
waking,  bids  me  answer  to  your  call  in  few  words,  and  bear  my  part 
here  with  that  "  expressive  silence "  more  touching  than  words  or 
rhetorical  numbers.  Still  in  my  teens  as  a  member,  I  have  no 
personal  recollections  of  her  spring  or  opening  summer  with  wliich 
to  enliven  this  hour.  Her  past  history,  through  him  whose  image 
hangs  above  you,  and  through  the  venerated  labors  of  him  whose 
fortieth  anniversary  we  now  celebrate,  is  written  upon  those  ever- 
lasting tablets  where  "  nothing  good  ever  dies."  And  confidently 
can  we  say,  that,  in  the  living  experiences  of  our  souls,  od  has  our 
pastor  aided,  through  Him  who  is  the  Fount  of  all  life,  to  turn  our 
sorrow  into  joy,  our  mourning  into  resignation,  and  our  darkness 
into  light.  May  the  years  of  his  life  yet  among  us  be  many ;  and 
may  these  kindly  offices  of  his  never  be  less,  or  our  appreciation 
of  them  in  any  manner  diminished !  And,  in  conclusion,  may  the 
evening  of  his  life  here  with  us  be  one  of  those  bright,  serene, 
hallowed,  New-England  sunsets,  that  no  artist's  pencil  can  fix,  or 
speech  of  man  describe,  on  the  closing  of  which,  in  that  spirit-world, 
may  he  hear  the  welcome  summons.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  now  into  the  rest  of  thy  labors  I 

To  this  Eev.  Dr.  Hill  responded :  — 

Having  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of  his  parishioners  and 
friends  to-day,  he  had  no  right  to  appropriate  more  than  a  brief 
moment  now.  But  he  must  indulge  himself  in  expressing  once 
more  his  deep,  heartfelt  gratitude  for  their  kind  words  and  wishes. 
He  could  only  repeat  that  his  connection  with  them  had  been 
delightful.  If  he  had  ever  pained  them  by  his  language  from  the 
pulpit  when  none  could  answer,  he  begged  them  to  forget  it,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  should  give  it  the  friendly  interpretation 
which  had  been  given  by  the  kind  parishioner  at  his  side,  who  had 
reminded  them,  "  that  open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love,  and 
that  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  He  thanked  them  that 
they  had  not  seized  this  opportunity,  when  they  all  stood  upon  the 
same  platform,  to  retaliate  any  of  his  bitter  speeches,  but  only  to  tell 
him,  what  it  was  most  grateful  for  him  to  know,  that  he  had  helped 
to  turn  the  shady  hours  of  life  into  sunshine,  and  taught  them  to 
bring  joy  out  of  grief. 
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Allusions  had  been  made  which  reminded  him  that  he  was  no 
longer  young.  He  averred  upon  his  conscience  that  he  did  not  feel 
old.  His  years  had  been  so  sunny  that  they  had  imperceptibly 
glided  away,  and  he  had  found  himself  ranked  among  the  elders 
before  he  was  conscious  of  having  passed  his  early  manhood.  He 
referred  to  some  occasions  when  the  reminder  camB  home,  and  the 
conviction  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  ^^  I  was  in  a  distant  town,"  he 
said,  ''on  an  exchange.  I  was  among  strangers,  and  committed  to 
the  tender  care  of  domestics.  On  Sunday  morning,  while  I  was 
meditating  my  discourse,  on  my  bed,  I  overheard  myself  made  the 
subject  of  discourse  in  the  street  below :  *  And  who  is  to  preach  for 
us  to-day?  Where  does  he  come  from?  What  sort  of  a  man 
is  he  ?  Is  he  old  or  young  ? '  Here  was  the  vital  question.  There 
was  a  hesitation,  a  pause,  as  if  time  were  needed  to  settle  so  grave 
a  question.  '  He  is  oldish '  was  the  reply.  But  another  admoni- 
tion. When  years  more  had  gone,  and  the  faces  of  friends  had 
changed,  I  was  at  a  public  meeting  in  one  of  the  churches  in  this 
city,  and  had  offered  some  remarks,  not  full,  most  likely,  of  the  wis- 
dom of  age.  I  was  followed  by  one  whose  discretion,  kindness,  and 
courtesy  no  one  ever  doubted.  He  began,  '  As  my  venerable 
friend  has  said,'  and  turned  and  looked  straight  at  me,  who  sat 
behind.  I  turned  round  unconsciously  to  see  what  venerable  friend 
was  behind  me.  So  slow  are  we  to  recognize  the  changes  of  time 
which  are  apparent  to  every  one  else. 

"  So  it  is,  my  friends :  we  may  hide  from  ourselves  the  work  of 
decay,  we  may  shut  our  eyes  on  the  altered  look  which  it  brings ; 
but  there  are  tell-tales  all  around  us  which  will  not  let  us  forget 
them.  The  gray  hairs  will  come,  and  tell  of  the  passage  of  years. 
But  we  will  not  believe  their  story.  Except  with  our  own  consent, 
the  moss  and  the  mould  will  never  gather  about  our  inner  selves  : 
the  heart  will  never  grow  old.  And  this  is  my  specific :  Keep 
young  by  keeping  a  good  conscience ;  keep  young  by  a  fresh  conse- 
cration every  day  to  the  duties  which  God  has  imposed,  and  a 
generous  sympathy  with  all  whom  God  has  made ;  keep  young  by 
living  near  to  heaven,  and  in  close  relation  with  those  who  bear 
most  of  its  image,  the  young." 

Mr.  Sausbuey  then  said  :  — 

Our  pastor  has  had  frequent  conferences  aftd  an  interchange  of 
good  offices  with  the  clergymen  of  the  Worcester  Association,  and 
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has  thereby  been  edified,  guided,  and  streogthened  in  his  work.  We 
welcome  these  brothers  to-day,  and  hope  to  receive  from  them  the 
expression  of  the  good- will  manifested  in  all  these  years.  No  more 
than  one  of  the  clergymen  who  took  part  in  the  ordination  services 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  is  now  living,  and  he  is  absent  from  the  country. 
I  will  ask  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  of  Lancaster,  who  is  the  senior  of  those 
associates,  who  visit  us  to-day,  to  respond  for  the  fathers  and 
younger  brethren  of  the  Worcester  Aissociation. 

Eev.  Mr.  Bartol  addressed  the  company :  — 

I  feel  very  much  embarrassed,  sir,  in  being  thus  called  upon  as 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Worcester  Association.  My  confusion 
must,  I  think,  be  manifest;  and  it  will,  I  hope,  foe  pardoned.  I 
apprehend  that  you  have  raised  me  to  an  eminence,  or  crowned  me 
with  a  distinction,  to  which  neither  my  years  nor  my  wisdom  can 
make  my  claim  good.  I  have  an  impression,  —  it  may  be  a  delu- 
sion, but,  if  so,  I  shall  not  readily  be  disabused,  —  that  Dr.  Allen,  for 
example,  overlooking  for  the  present  Dr.  Hill,  has  considerably  the 
advantage  of  me.  In  one  respect  only  can  I  claim  the  precedence 
due  to  seniority.  I  am  the  clerical  representative  of  the  oldest 
church  in  this  association,  —  older  by  thirty  years,  I  believe,  than 
any  other,  of  whatever  name,  in  this  city  or  entire  county.  This 
must  be  what  you  mean  when  you  confer  upon  me  the  superlative 
degree  of  the  adjective  old.  Otherwise,  I  have  always  counted  my- 
self among  the  younger  members.  So  much  is  this  my  feeling  and 
my  habit,  that  when  I  had  a^  hint  from  you,  before  we  came  in  here, 
that  you  would  look  to  me,  at  table,  to  answer  to  the  sentiment  now 
before  us,  I  was  somewhat  startled.  And  yet,  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  overtaken  with  the  same  sort  of 
surprise  so  many  times  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  its 
novelty  ought  to  be  wearing  off;  and  I  must  make  up  my  mind  not 
to  be  surprised  in  this  particular  any  further.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  fact  staring  me  in  the  face  to-day,  that,  old  or  young,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  association  for  half  as  long  a  term  as  Dr. 
Hill  himself  has.  The  only  difficulty  is,  that  I  cannot,  to  use  an 
expressive  word,  realize  that  fact.  But,  though  I  do  not  realize 
the  passage  of  twenty  years  since  he  gave  me  the  Charge  at  my 
ordination^  I  do  realize  the  same  filial  reverence  and  affection  for 
him. 

Let  me  not  forget,  however,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
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occasion  do  not  suffer  any  of  us,  as  jou  have  already  suggested,  to 
be  long.  And  so  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once  by  declaring, 
that,  glad  as  I  am  in  general  to  avoid  the  delivery  of  speeches,  I 
should  be  ashamed  not  to  be  ready  at  any  time  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  acknowledge,  when  challenged  thereto,  any  compli- 
ment to  the  Worcester  Association ;  and  that,  whatever  my  claim 
may  or  may  not  be  to  speak  for  it,  I  can  venture  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation  to  return  the  thanks  of  all  its  members  for  the  invita- 
tion which  has  now  called  them  together.  We  rejoice,  sir,  and  are 
very  grateful,  that  we  can  unite  with  this  society  and  the  other 
friends,  in  this  public  recognition  of  the  long,  faithful,  and  distin- 
guished services  of  Dr.  Hill.  We  always  come  up  to  this  city  as 
our  centre  of  union :  it  is  only  with  somewhat  more  than  the  usual 
fer\'or  that  we  ejaculate  to-day :  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem ! 
Peace  be  still  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces. 
Yea,  sir,  for  my  brethren  and  companion's  sakes,  I  will  now  say, 
Peace  be  within  thee.  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God, 
we  will  seek  thy  good. 

Mr.  Salisbury  remarked,  that,  in  1845,  a  colony  went 
out  from  this  society,  bearing  a  scion  of  the  old  stock,  which 
has  grown  up  to  a  tree  of  life  that  rivals  the  size  of  the  parent 
trunk,  and  gladly  receives  us  under  its  refreshing  shade,  and 
exchanges  vrith  us  all  Christian  hospitalities.  I  request  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shippen,  the  pastor,  to  respond  for  the  Church  of 
the  Unity. 

Rev.  Mr.  Shippen  then  said  :  — 

"Mr.  President,  —  The  Church  of  the  Unity,  in  goodly  repre- 
sentation, is  here  to  speak  for  itself  by  responsive  sympathy  and 
hearty  interest  in  all  the  services  of  the  day.  We  hardly  wish  to 
be  accounted  visitors,  but  part  of  the  scattered  family  returned,  as 
on  some  Thanksgiving  Day,  to  the  familiar  altar  and  festive  board 
of  the  old  home." 

After  speaking  at  some  length  of  the  value  of  permanency  in  the 
pastoral  relation,  and  congratulating  the  parish  on  the  enjoyment 
of  a  forty-years'  minietry,  —  a  privilege  so  rare  in  these  changing 
days,  —  Mr.  S.  bore  grateful  testimony  to  the  friendly  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Hill  toward  himself,  and  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
them  for  eight  years  without  a  shadow.     He  also  spoke  of  the 
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brotherly  fellowship  existing  between  the  two  parishes ;  each  wel- 
coming the  other's  pastor  into  its  social  circle  with  hearty  hospi- 
tality ;  both  uniting  in  chantable  enterprise,  and  in  religious  services 
of  public  days,  of  Fast  and  Thanksgiving,  and  sometimes  of  the 
summer  vacation;  mutually  strengthening  each  other  by  giving 
prosperity  to  the  common  cause,  and  promoting  zeal  and  good  works 
by  friendly  emulation,  without  any  consciousness  of  jealous  rivalry ; 
and  closed  by  saying,  such  should  be  the  relations  of  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Master,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  all  present  might 
soon  see  the  day  when  all  Christian  churches  should  sustain  toward 
each  other  the  brotherly  relations  of  the  Second  Church  and  the 
Church  of  the  Unity, 

Bey.  E.  E.  Hale,  the  first  minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  services,  and  had 
accepted  the  invitation ;  but,  at  the  last  moment,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  festival.  The  following  lines  are 
from  his  letter  to  the  Committee :  — 

I  am  to  the  last  degree  sorry  not  to  be  at  the  celebration.  For 
the  ten  most  valuable  years  of  my  life,  I  had  the  great  blessing  of 
Dr.  HilFs  constant  friendship,  —  almost  his  daily  society  ^nd  ad~ 
vice.  I  am  most  eager  to  say  to  him,  that  there  is  no  privilege  of 
a  happy  life  to  which  I  look  back  more  gratefully.  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  heartiness  with  which,  at  the  ordination  dinner,  on  the 
day  of  my  settlement,  he  seized  my  hand,  and  reminded  me  how 
the  Saviour  sent  us  out  two  and  two :  and  I  am  sure  no  man  ever 
had  adviser  or  friend  more  generous,  true,  and  kind,  than  I  always 
found  him.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  him  how  oflen,  in 
daily  duty,  I  sidd  to  myself,  "  This  must  be  the  best  way,  for  Dr. 
Hill  says  so." 

If  I  could  have  been  at  your  festival,  I  should  have  tried  to 
thank  him,  in  the  most  public  way,  for  such  services  to  me.  He 
has  my  best  hopes  and  prayers  for  the  long  preservation  of  the 
health  and  strength  which  makes  him  so  useful  to  the  people  of 
Worcester,  and  to  us  all. 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  on  being  invited  to  respond  for  the 
laymen  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  said  in  substance  as 
follows :  — 

8 
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Mr.  President,  —  From  a  hint  which  was  quietly  given  to  me, 
I  had  reason  to  fear  that  I  might  be  called  upon  to  respond ;  but 
when  I  thought  of  preparation,  I  found  that  I  might  as  well  attempt 
to  bottle  up  the  electricity  of  the  heavens,  as  to  put  in  form  my 
feelings  upon  this  occasion.  I  therefore  concluded  to  take  my 
chance,  and  run  for  luck  if  an  emergency  should  arise.  My  own 
course  in  life  has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
gentleman  who  this  day  has  completed  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
ministry,  that  I  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  it.  While  I  was 
a  boy,  fitting  for  college,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Allen  (since  Dr.  Hill 
and  Judge  Allen)  visited  the  Academy  at  Milford  with  reference 
to  procuring  a  teacher  for  the  Worcester  Latin  School.  The  result 
of  that  visit  was  that  our  preceptor,  Hon.  Charles  Thurber,  was 
eventually  transferred  to  Worcester.  When  I  was  looking  about 
to  choose  a  profession  and  a  place  to  study,  finding  that  my  old 
preceptor  was  at  Worcester,  I  paid  him  a  visit.  The  result  of  that 
visit  was  that  I  found  my  way  into  the  office  of  my  friend  Gov- 
ernor Washburn ;  and  the  result  of  it  all  has  been,  that,  from  coming 
to  this  place  a  stranger  to  all  the  people  except  one  family,  I  became 
so  strongly  attached  to  it  and  to  its  people,  that  I  never  was  satis- 
fied until  it  became  my  home.  Here  I  met  Dr.  Hill.  From  first 
to  last,  he  has  been  my  constant  friend.  When  afiliction  crossed 
my  threshold,  his  warm  heart  and  his  earnest  prayers  helped  me 
to  bear  the  trial.  When  it  was  either  my  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to 
be  elected  mayor  of  this  city,  I  found  Dr.  Hill  constantly  by  my 
side  upon  the  School  Committee ;  and  at  the  end  of  my  term  he  had 
the  conscience  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  performed  the  duties  of  my  office.  For  a  time  I  was  a  member 
of  his  society ;  and,  although  I  had  forgotten  the  circumstances,  I 
find,  that,  while  I  attended  his  meeting,  my  name  was  on  the  parish- 
books  as  a  member  of  the  society,  and  that  I  paid  my  taxes  like 
a  man.  No  one  who  has  not  paid  his  taxes  under  like  circum- 
stances can  appreciate  the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  this  simple 
fact.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  been  present  on 
this  occasion.  I  lefl  this  society,  and  joined  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  from  no  feeling  of  disrespect  or  any  want  of  regard  for  Dr. 
Hill  or  the  people  of  his  society.  Providence  had  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  of  one  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life  to 
attend  church  nearer  to  our  home.  The  tie  that  bound  me  to  this 
society  has  never  been  so  far  sundered  as  to  deprive  me  of  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  its  welfare. 
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The  President,  in  referring  in  fit  and  appropriate  terms  to  the 
faithiiil  services  of  Dr.  Hill,  spoke  playfully  and  feelingly  of  "  the 
rebuke  of  a  friend,  Ac."  It  occurred  to  me,  that,  in  looking  6ver 
the  experience  of  these  forty  years  of  a  faithful  and  devoted  minis- 
ter, among  his  many  sources  of  consolation,  there  might  be  one 
which  was  once  so  well  expressed  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  of 
Hopkinton,  in  his  famous  half-century  sermon.  As  I  recollect  the 
words,  they  were  substantially  as  follows:  "My  hearers,  during 
my  ministry,  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  to  you  many  apparently 
severe  things;  but  I  have  always  had  the  consolation  of  feeling 
that  you  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that  you  deserved  them."  I 
have  an  abiding  impression,  that,  unless  the  society  of  Dr.  Hill 
has  been  made  up  of  materials  differing  ft'om  those  of  religious 
societies  generally,  he  might  with  great  truth  and  propriety  make 
the  same  statement 

In  his  able  and  interesting  address,  the  pastor  referred  to  the 
appearance  of  this  city  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  It  must  have 
been  about  the  time  when  the  following  incident  occurred:  A 
verdant  young  man  from  the  south  part  of  the  county  visited  a 
friend  who  was  in  a  store  in  Worcester ;  and,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  admiration,  he  shouted  to  his  friend,  ''Reub,  how  far  does 
this  thicket  of  housen  go?"  The  address  to-day  furnishes  an 
answer  to  a  question  which  has  troubled  those  who  cannot  recall 
the  landmarks  of  forty  years  ago. 

Something  has  been  hinted  to-day  about  Dr.  Hill  being  old. 
Now  this  cannot  be.  The  answer  of  the  blind  boy,  when  asked 
how  old  he  should  think  the  light-hearted  gentleman  in  whose 
employ  he  was  could  be,  was,  —  "  He  is  as  old  as  he  ever  will  be." 
So  is  it  with  Dr.  Hill.  He  has  spent  his  time,  not  so  much  in 
discussing  sharp  points  of  theology,  as  in  presenting  the  beauty  of 
goodness  and  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion ;  and  he  never  can  be 
old.  May  his  shadow  never  be  less  I  and  may  he  live  long  to  bless 
us  by  the  kindness  of  his  words,  and  the  example  of  a  pure  and 
blameless  life  I 

Mr.  Salisbury  said,  that,  in  these  forty  years,  many 
members  of  our  parish  have  discontinued  their  connection 
with  us,  from  worthy  motives  of  change  of  sentiment  or  per- 
sonal convenience  and  duty.  They  went  from  us  without 
breach  of  mutual  respect  and  good-will,  and  we  now  welcome 
them  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
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The  following  letter,  from  His  Excellency  Grovernor  Bul- 
LOCK  was  then  read  :  — 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusfttb, 
Executive  Departmenti  Boston,  March  26, 1867. 

Gentlemen,  —  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness in  sending  me  an  invitation  to  attend  the  exercises  commemo- 
rative of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hill  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Worcester.  I  should  take 
special  pleasure  in  being  present  if  my  daily  and  constant  duties 
here  would  permit. 

But  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  personal  relations  with  that  emi- 
nent and  estimable  gentleman,  permit  your  invitation^to  pass  with- 
out special  mention  of  the  respect  and  honor  in  which  it  is  my  duty 
and  pleasure  to  cherish  him.  As  one  of  the  kindest  of  pastors, 
always  inspiring  cheei^lness,  courage,  faith,  and  hope  in  all  who 
have  come  within  the  lines  of  his  official  ministrations  or  of  his 
social  acquaintance,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  joining  my  hand  to  yours 
in  greeting  him  at  the  end  of  these  forty  years  of  public  life  and 
labor.  As  a  citizen  of  our  beloved  town  and  city,  I  bear  a  personal 
remembrance  of  him  extending  over  twenty-five  years,  through 
which  period  he  has  been  the  constant  friend  and  co-operator  in 
every  cause  of  education,  law,  and  order.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  of  us  all,  inside  or  outside  of  his  parish,  can  point  to  an  act 
or  a  word,  which  can  be  called  his,  that  has  savored  of  unkindness 
or  uncharitableness  towards  others. 

Such  a  duration  of  pastoral  connection,  so  creditable  alike  to  him 
and  to  his  parish,  is  altogether  uncommon  in  these  days.  Such  a 
genial,  catholic,  and  happy  manner  of  bearing  it  is  even  rarer  still. 
May  it  continue  yet  much  longer ! 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 
Your  fellow-townsman  and  friend, 

Alex.  H.  Bullock. 
Messrs.  F.  H.  Kinnicutt,  T.  W.  Hammond,  Stephjen  Salisbury,  Jr. 

A  cordial  letter  from  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas  was  received 
too  late  to  be  read;  and  one  from  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  of  New  York,  regretting  that  he  could  not  be 
present. 
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Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  being  invited  to  speak  for  the 
migrated  brethren,  — 

Expressed  his  regret  that,  like  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
preceded  him,  he  had  not  been  favored  with  a  hint  as  to  what  he 
was  expected  to  say.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  answer  for  the 
emigrants  from  the  Second  Parish  and  the  city  of  Worcester.  And, 
if  he  was  at  liberty  to  give  full  utterance  to  the  feelings  which  the 
occasion  was  calculated  to  awaken  in  one  coming  back,  after  a  ten- 
years'  residence  elsewhere,  to  a  place  sq  full  of  pleasant  associations, 
he  should  be  almost  willing  to  forgive  being  placed  in  such  an  em- 
barrassing situation.  It  was  true  he  had  terminated  his  relations 
with  that  Society,  but  it  was  from  no  want  of  regard  for  both  pastor 
and  people.  It  was  true  he  had  exchanged  that  beautiful  city,  as  a 
home,  for  another ;  but  it  was  not  because  he  ever  expected  to  find 
a  better  or  a  happier  one  than  he  had  here  enjoyed.  And  although 
it  is  now  ten  years  since  he  gave  up  his  citizenship  there,  he  felt  as 
if  these  were  still  his  neighbors,  and  that  he  had  come  back  to  a 
family  gathering,  to  every  member  of  which  he  was  bound  by  old 
associations  and  remembered  kindnesses.  But  he  could  not  dis- 
guise the  emotions  with  which,  as  he  looked  around  upon  these 
familiar  countenances,  he  looked  in  vain  for  others  whose  presence 
would  have  added  a  new  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  the  hour.  He 
would  not,  however,  lose  thought  of  how  much  they  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  in  the  presence  of  one  who,  after  forty  years  of  arduous 
labor,  was  now  with  them  as  fresh,  and,  for  aught  any  one  could  see, 
as  young,  as  when  he  had  parted  with  him  ten  years  ago.  Others, 
indeed,  who  had  preceded  him,  had  spoken  of  this  young  man  as 
venerable  by  age.  True,  his  hair  was  once  a  little  less  frosty,  and 
his  vision  less  dim.  And  if  they  were  to  go  back  to  the  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  past,  he  must  ask  the  privilege  of  calling  up  scenes  and 
events  which  go  beyond  the  period  of  forty  years,  which  had  been 
the  limit  of  that  day's  history.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  there 
came  into  the  town,  in  which  he  then  had  his  home,  a  young  man, 
just  from  the  University,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
He  was  of  rather  delicate  health  and  organization,  of  mild  and 
amiable  manners,  and  cheerful  and  pleasing  temperament  and 
disposition.  As  they  happened  to  be  of  the  same  age,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  there  soon  grew  up  a  companionship  between  them 
which  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  intimacy.  Life  was  just  opening 
to  them,  and,  like  other  young  men,  they  talked  over  its  chances  and 
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its  prospects.  There  was  the  usual  self-distrust  and  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  his  young  friend  which  of  the  professions  he  should  choose ; 
and  the  claims  of  each  were  brought  up  in  these  discussions.  Mr. 
Washburn  said,  that,  on  his  part,  he  insisted  and  urged  that  the 
course  which  his  friend  ought  to  choose  was  a  plain  one,  and  that 
the  life  and  offices  of  a  minister  was  clearly  his  mission. 

Whether  that  judgment  and  advice  had  the  slightest  influence  in 
determining  the  choice  of  his  friend  of  a  profession,  he  would  not ' 
pretend  to  say ;  but  standing  as  they  did,  with  the  experiences  of 
forty  years  spread  out  before  them,  who  could  doubt  that  the 
choice  was  a  wise  and  fortunate  one  ?  He  might  appeal  to  those 
he  saw  around  him,  if  these  forty  years  had  not  been  years  full  of 
usefulness  and  duties  done.  He  might  ask  them,  if,  in  their  hours 
of  gladness,  their  pastor  had  not  shared  and  added  to  their  joy ;  if 
when  the  young  man  had  wanted  counsel  and  guidance,  he  had  not 
always  found  him  ready  to  act  the  part  of  a  friend  and  adviser;  and 
if,  when  pain  or  sorrow  or  affliction  had  visited  any  one  of  his  people, 
he  had  not  been  ready  with  the  offices  of  sympathy  and  kindness  to 
lighten  and  alleviate  it. 

So  far,  at  least,  had  their  pastor  vindicated  the  judgment  that 
his  mission  lay  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  And  it  was  with 
unqualified  satisfaction  that  he  first  learned  that  hiA  friend  had  been 
called  to  this  society ;  for  he  knew  he  could  nowhere  find  a  better 
or  more  reliable  people,  or  a  pleasanter  home.  And  he  might  add, 
that  what  they  saw  before  them  that  day  was  a  living,  telling 
monument  of  what  pastor  and  people  had  been  to  each  other,  in  the 
mutual  regard  which  each  had  ever  manifested  towards  the  other. 

Although,  reckoned  by  the  course  of  years,  a  whole  generation 
must  have  passed  away  since  this  pleasant  relation  of  pastor  and 
people  began ;  and  although,  as  he  looked  around  upon  those  who 
stood  before  him,  he  saw  the  young  and  the  middle-aged  in  the 
places  of  those  whom  they  were  never  to  meet  again  at  the  festive 
board,  —  he  could  not,  while  he  looked  upon  the  familiar  face  of  his 
friend  and  those  who  had  been  his  companions  in  earlier  life,  realize 
that  anybody  had  grown  old.  It  seemed  but  yesterday,  when,  'vith 
many  whom  he  now  recognized  before  him,  he  went  with  that 
crowd  of  friends  who  so  cordially  welcomed  to  her  new  home  the 
young  and  hopeful  bride,  whom  they  were  privileged  to  meet  there 
to-day,  a  sharer  in  all  the  pleasant  associations  of  the  hour.  Nor 
could  he,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  over  this  group  before  him,  believe 
that  half  of  twoscore  years  had  passed  away  since  that  day,  if  he 
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had  not  heard  that  same  youDg  bride,  within  a  few  moments,  address 
the  endearing  term  of  grand-daughter  to  that  yonder  beautiful  child, 
who  seemed  to  be  unconsciously  sharing  the  happiness  of  others 
around  her. 

Such  facts  as  these,  however,  reminded  him,  in  spite  of  the  warm 
blood  that  he  felt  tingling  in  his  veins,  that  years  had,  in  fact,  flown 
,  by,  and  that  all  that  remained  for  him  to  add  was  to  congratulate 
pastor  and  people  that  their  union  had  been  so  long  and  so  cordial. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  triumph  for  their  pastor,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  labor  done  and  good  accomplished.  But  he  could  not  close 
without  recurring  to  a  remark  which  they  had  heard  in  the  address 
of  the  day,  in  reference  to  the  power  and  influence  which  the  clergy 
of  New  England  had  ever  exercised  over  their  societies  and  the  com- 
munity. This  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  history ;  and  they  all  knew 
from  tradition  the  awe  and  reverence  in  which  the  ministers  of  that 
day  were  held.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some  who  affected  to 
lament  that  a  change  in  this  respect  had  come  over  the  people  of 
New  England.  But,  for  himself,  he  doubted  if  there  ever  had  been 
a  time  when  faithful,  devoted  ministers  exerted  a  stronger  or  more 
salutary  influence  than  they  were  exerting  at  that  very  hour.  It 
might  not  be  in  a  form  so  palpable  and  imposing,  but  in  its  conse- 
quences it  was  as  effective  as  it  ever  had  been.  And  if  he  wanted 
proof  of  what  he  had  asserted,  he  would  appeal  to  the  scene  then 
before  them,  —  an  entire  generation  grown  up  under  the  pastoral 
ministrations  of  one  man,  and  he  yet  fresh  and  vigorous  as  they  had  - 
seen  and  heard  him  that  day.  They  were  there  to  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  while  the  record  of  what  he  had  done  outside  of  the  circle  of 
his  parochial  duty  gave  evidence  of  the  constantly  widening  influ- 
ence of  an  earnest,  good  man  upon  the  community  around  him. 
This  anniversary  was  a  memorable  stage  in  the  history  of  that 
society;  and  he  could  not  better  close  the  desultory  thoughts  to 
which  he  had  been  trying  to  give  utterance,  than  by  extending 
to  their  pastor  the  earnest  wishes  of  all,  that  the  remaining  days  of 
his  ministration  might  be  as  happy  as  the  years  of  his  pastorate  had 
been  active  and  useful. 

Mr.  Salisbury  said :  — 

Our  parish  and  its  pastor  have  had  great  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
instruction  and  strength,  from  the  willing  co-operation  which  has 
been  offered  by  our  brethren  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Eobbins,  being  invited,  thus  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  Boston  clergy  :  — 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  as  their  only  representative  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  to  hear  myself  summoned  to  answer  for  the  clergy  of 
Boston.  To  answer  for  the  clergy  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  last 
things  I  would  undertake  to  do ;  and  I  am  the  last  person  whom 
they  would  select  to  do  it,  except  as  to  the  single  particular  which 
is  in  question  now,  —  their  friendly  interest  in  Brother  HilL  On 
this  point  I  can  venture  to  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence ;  and 
I  know,  that,  for  the  want  of  a  better  delegate,  they  would  desire  me 
to  speak  with  all  positiveness  and  cordiality.  I  am  sure  that  those 
of  their  number  whose  presence  and  congratulations  would  have 
been  especially  gratifying  to  you,  and  were  expected  till  the  last 
moment,  are  regretting  the  necessity  of  their  absence ;  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  regret  it  all  the  more  if  they  knew  how  much  they  have 
lost  both  in  the  church  and  in  this  delightful  social  gathering. 

I  have  often  heard  Worcester  spoken  of  as  "the  heart  of  the 
Commonwealth."  What  I  have  seen  and  heard  here  to-day  of 
the  warmth  and  fidelity  of  afiection  with  which  this  congi-egation 
have  cherished  their  faithful  minister  for  forty  years,  and  of  the 
grateful  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  sects 
and  classes,  has  given  new  significance  to  these  words :  it  has  con- 
vinced me  that  your  beautiful  city  has  more  than  a  geographical 
claim  to  this  designation.  I  feel,  my  friends,  that  our  favored 
brother  has  indeed  found  his  home  in  the  heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

I  could  speak  of  him  and  of  your  kindness  to  him  with  less 
reserve,  if  the  relation  that  subsists  between  us  were  less  intimate,  if 
I  did  not  almost  regard  myself  as  one  of  the  family.  For,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  uninterrupted  friendship  and  pleasant  professional  inter- 
changes of  many  years,  there  are  yet  closer  ties  which  bind  us 
together.  His  son  is  my  son,  my  daughter  is  his  daughter,  and  that 
little  girl  of  theirs,  the  youngest  of  your  guests,  is  equally  near  and 
dear  to  us  both.  And,  sir,  while  my  eye  turns  in  that  direction^ 
you  will  excuse  me  for  reminding  your  pastor,  that  when  he  named, 
just  now,  the  secrets  of  keeping  the  heart  young,  he  omitted  to 
mention  one,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  had  not  a  little  virtue 
in  his  own  case,  —  I  mean  the  grandchild.  It  is  a  medicine  which 
can  be  recommended  with  perfect  confidence,  and  I  advise  all  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  it  Xo  use  it  freely. 
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After  a  few  words  in  a  playful  vein,  the  speaker  closed  his 
remarks  by  earnestly  congratulating  his  friend  and  brother  on  the 
signal  success  which  had  crowned  his  labors,  and  expressing  his 
deep  sense  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  a  church  which,  in  a 
period  of  general  restlessness  and  frequent  changes,  has  given  such 
an  impressive  and  affecting  example  of  steadfastness  and  constancy. 

Mr.  Salisbury  then  said  :  — 

We  have  invited  the  clergymen  of  this  city  of  all  denomina- 
tions to  be  with  us  at  this  time,  not  to  offer  them  a  lesson  in  the- 
ology, but  to  thank  them  for  many  instances  of  co-operation  in  good 
works,  and  to  invite  them  to  learn  something  irom  the  foi*ty  years 
of  this  old  parish.  In  the  love  of  excitement  and  change  which  has 
so  great  influence  in  our  country,  where  so  many  clergymen  are 
settled  on  horseback,  is  it  not  wholesome  to  contemplate  a  parish 
that  has  listened  gratefully  and  harmoniously  to  the  instructions  of 
its  pastor  for  forty  years  ?  Here  is  the  patience^  if  not  the  faith,  of 
the  saints.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  observe  the  presence  of  the 
clergyman  second  in  age  in  this  city,  who  is  now  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  ministration  to  an  intelligent  parish  that  appre- 
ciates the  labors  of  a  good  scholar  and  devoted  teacher.  Some  may 
say  that  his  church  is  nearer  to  us  in  location  than  in  opinions,  but 
we  desire  no  discussion  of  that  sort  at  this  time. 

We  are  persuaded  that  Christian  duty  and  the  graces  of  the 
Christian  character  are  more  promoted  by  the  consideration  of  those 
things  in  which  Christians  may  agree  than  of  those  in  which  they 
must  differ ;  and  we  are  content  with  the  fact,  that  our  friends  and 
we  profess  to  stand  on  the  same  foundation,  with  the  same  purpose, 
and  hope  to  arrive  at  the  same  end. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sweetsee,  of  the  Centre  Church,  rose  and 
responded :  — 

Mr.  President,  —  The  subject  on  which  you  desire  me  to 
offer  remarks  is  one  which  cannot  well  be  handled  in  the  few 
moments  allowed  me  for  addressing  this  audience.  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  of  long  pastorates  in  a  short  time.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honor 
of  this  parish  that  they  have  retained  the  services  of  Dr.  Hill  for 
so  long  a  period.  It  is  an  uncommon  occurrence  that  two  successive 
pastorates  should  reach  so  great  a  length.  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  first 
minister  of  the  parish,  held  his  office  more  than  fifty  years.     This 
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is  longer  than  any  clergyman  has  held  his  office  in  Worcester  since 
its  settlement.  Dr.  Hill,  having  preached  to  this  society  forty  years, 
comes  next  in  order.  The  only  other  clergyman  who  has  reached 
a  term  of  service  nearly  equal  in  length  is  Rev.  Mr.  Maccarty 
of  the  First  Church,  whose  pastorate  fell  short  of  that  of  your  present 
minister  by  three  years.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
the  eighty-two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Second  Parish,  it  has 
had  but  two  ministers.  There  is,  I  apprehend,  some  tendency  to 
entertain  an  incorrect  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  length  of 
service  in  the  ministerial  office.  The  idea  prevails,  to  some  extent, 
that  the  office  is  now  much  more  unstable  than  formerly.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  long  and  short  pastorates  have  always  occurred,  both  in 
the  good  old  times  and  in  our  day :  many  instances  within  our  own 
knowledge  readily  come  to  mind.  You  have  at  your  right  hand, 
sir,  a  gentleman  (Dr.  Allen  of  Northboro')  who  has  been  sustained 
in  the  same  parish  more  than  half  a  century.  The  same  was  true 
of  Dr.  Thayer  of  Lancaster.  Other  instances  have  also  occurred, 
as  you  know,  sir.  This  county  has  been  somewhat  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  the  pastorates  of  its  ministers.  In  four  towns,  very 
near  to  each  other,  New  Braintree,  North  Brookfield,  Brookfield, 
and  Leicester,  there  have  been  four  ministers  who,  during  the  time 
of  my  residence  in  Worcester,  have  completed  their  half-century. 
Three  of  them  have  deceased ;  one,  Bev.  Dr.  Nelson,  still  remains, 
and  has  continued  to  discharge  in  part  his  pulpit  duties.  To  these, 
other  names  might  be  added.  We  of  this  day  ought  not  to  be  too 
severe  in  the  censure  we  pass  upon  the  character  of  the  ministry 
of  our  times.  It  is  true  there  are  many  changes  occurring,  and 
ministers  are  apt  te  move  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  it  has 
always  been  so,  although  not  perhaps  to  quite  so  great  a  degree. 
These  frequent  changes  are  an  evil.  They  are  bad  for  the  parishes. 
They  are  bad  for  the  ministers.  The  continuance  of  a  minister  in 
the  same  place  for  a  series  of  years  is  a  great  benefit  The  power 
he  exercises  is  cumulative.  He  gains  an  influence  such  as  he  can 
derive  from  no  other  source.  Neither  learning  nor  eloquence  in 
preaching  will  give  him  the  position  acquired  by  protracted  service. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  parish  to  enjoy  year  after  year  the  teach- 
ings of  the  same  pastor.  It  is  a  privilege  to  a  people  to  grow  up 
around  their  minister,  to  have  the  same  familiar  countenance  and 
the  same  familiar  voice  in  the  pulpit  The  effect  is  very  great, 
when,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  one  only  is  known  and  looked  up 
to  as  pastor.    I  myself  have  enjoyed  that  privilege,  being  allowed 
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now  the  friendship  of  the  pastor  under  whose  counsels  I  sat  when 
a  youth.  He  is  still  continued  heyond  his  half-century  of  service, 
and  to  this  day  I  love  and  revere  him  as  I  do  no  other  man.  Sir, 
it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  this  parish,  and  should  be  held  as  an 
eminent  distinction,  that  they  have  so  long  retained  in  their  pulpit 
their  present  minister. 

Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  Salem-street  Church,  being 
invited,  spoke  for  the  young  men  :  — 

Mr.  President,  —  I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  speak  for  the 
young,  since  the  old  folks  have  had  their  share  of  attention.  And, 
in  view  of  the  example  before  us,  I  would  exhort  the  young  men 
here  to  be  ministers. 

Dr.  Hill,  in  his  discourse,  spoke  of  the  severity  of  a  clergyman's 
labors,  and  his  numerous  trials.  But  here  he  is  before  us,  healthy 
and  happy,  wearing  no  marks  of  too  heavy  burdens,  after  preaching 
forty  years.  No  profession  or  work  of  life  is  easy ;  but  the  ministry 
is  not  harder  than  other  professions.  If  it  has  its  trials,  so  has  it 
its  joys. 

True,  you  cannot  make  money  by  preaching ;  but  the  faithful 
minister  wiU  be  supported,  while  he  is  exempt  from  the  perplexi- 
ties of  business  life.  Is  it  so  great  a  blessing  to  make  money? 
We  want  rich  men.  But  worse  than  poverty  is  the  lot  of  one  who 
has  so  much  wealth  that  it  takes  all  his  thought  and  time  to  see  to 
it. 

Looking  to  the  "  venerable  "  minister  before  us  (feeling  so  young 
that  he  almost  resents  the  idea  of  '^  old  "),  surrounded  by  a  loving 
people,  blessed  with  children  and  grandchildren,  we  might  pro- 
nounce him  the  happiest  man  present.  Imitate  his  example ; 
choose  the  ministry  for  your  profession,  be  faithful  in  it,  and  you 
shall  be  blessed.  And,  if  you  cannot  have  great  wealth,  you  can  do 
as  he  did,  select  one  of  the  finest  ladies  for  a  wife,  and,  after  forty 
years  of  labor,  have  a  grand  celebration,  with  grandchildren  rising 
up  to  call  you  blessed. 

Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  rector  of  All-Saints' 
Church,  was  called  on  to  respond  for  *Hhe  middle-aged  men." 
He  spoke  substantially  as  follows  :  — 

No  clergyman,  Mr.  President,  ever  received  a  more  unexpected 
**call.'*     Certainly,  I  never  did.    I  have  observed  that  several  of 
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the  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  us  so  admirably  have  been  pro- 
vided with  handy  little  slips  of  paper,  very  like  memoranda,  while 
others  have  spoken  of  certain  hints  given  and  received.  Now,  sir, 
I  have  neither  a  slip  of  paper,  nor  have  I  had  the  hint ;  so  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  fail  to  do  what  might  be  wished.  Then,  you  know, 
there  is  an  old  stigma  that  attaches  to  the  clergy  of  our  Communion 
(dating  back,  as  my  clerical  fncnds  will  remember,  to  the  English 
Reformation)",  to  the  effect  that  we  are  "dumb  dogs,"  which,  in 
it«»elf,  is  an  apology.  Moreover,  standing  here  on  the  outside  of 
that  magic  line,  the  table,  I  felt  comparatively  secure.  But  it 
seems  that  the  old  theological  maxim  still  holds  good :  Extra  eccle- 
siam,  nulla  salus,  "There  is  no  safety  out  of  the  pale."  Since, 
for  all  these  reasons,  I  am  manifestly  excused  from  making  a  speech, 
I  will  do  what,  according  to  the  old  game  of  forfeits,  is  the  next 
best  thing,  —  tell  a  story. 

In  congratulating  your  pastor,  just  now,  upon  this  happy  anniver- 
sary, I  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  "  I  count  myself  to-day,  sir,  one 
of  your  parishioners."  The  story  is  to  give  you  my  warrant  for 
saying  this.  I  was  on  my  way,  one  afternoon  last  autumn,  to  make 
a  pastoral  visit  at  the  house  of  a  person  in  deep  affliction.  On  my 
way  I  happened  to  meet  Dr.  Hill,  and,  as  we  walked  along  together, 
it  came  out  that  we  were  going  to  the  same  place.  Thereupon  my 
companion,  as  if  by  way  of  apology  for  seeming  to  trespass  upon 
another's  parochial  limits,  said,  "  When  you  have  lived  in  this  town, 
sir,  as  long  as  I  have,  you  will  feel  that,  in  some  sense,  all  the 
people  in  it  are  your  parishioners."  I  shall  not  easily  forget  those 
words.  They  made  their  impression;  and  they  were  my  warrs^nt 
for  saying  to  our  honored  friend  just  now,  "  I  count  myself,  to-day, 
one  of  your  parishioners."  I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  when  a 
minister,  after  his  forty  or  more  years  of  service,  feels  in  this  way 
towards  the  people  of  the  place  where  he  has  lived,  the  people  of 
the  place  reciprocate  the  feeling.  The  older  he  grows,  the  more 
they  value  and  respect  him ;  applying  to  him,  as  they  see  him  pass, 
the  opening  words  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets^ 
with  the  change  of  but  one  little  word : — 

"  To  us,  dear  friend,  you  never  can  be  old." 

Remarks  followed  from  Rev.  Mr.  Green  of  Leominster, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Barber  of  Harvard. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Worces- 
ter, answered  the  call  of  the  Chairman  as  follows  :  — • 
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Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  I  deem 
myself  deeply  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  being  present  on  this 
happy  and  interesting  occasion.  Unfortunate  in  having  received  no 
intimation  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  speak,  and  so  in  being 
unprepared  suitably  to  respond,  in  the  opportunity  furnished  for 
obtaining  information,  being  a  comparative  stranger  in  Worcester, 
I  am  perhaps  more  highly  favored  than  any  person  present. 

When  I  visited  Worcester  last  summer,  I  used  the  Yankee's 
privilege  of  looking,  listening,  and  asking  questions.  Especially  I 
inquired  of  your  public  institutions  and  your  public  men,  and  more 
especially  of  your  clergymen.  And  when  I  learned  that  he  whose 
fortieth  anniversary  we  celebrate  had  labored  here  so  long  and  so 
acceptably,  I  was  eager  to  learn,  by  authentic  information  or  per- 
sonal observation  and  knowledge  of  the  man,  the  secret  of  his 
success.  Called  in  the  autumn  to  live  and  labor  here  myself,  desire 
to  know  of  the  place  and  the  people  was  renewed  and  increased ; 
and  during  a  residence  of  six  months  I  have  tried  to  learn  as  much 
as  I  might.  And  now,  except  that  through  modesty  it  might  im- 
pose pain  upon  one  who  should  be  only  happy  to-day,  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  report  many  things  I  have  heard  of  Dr. 
Hill  and  his  long  pastorate ;  but  I  must  content  myself  with  saying 
that  so  far  I  have  heard  no  evil  of  him :  the  testimony  has  been  all 
one  way.  And  listening  to  the  very  interesting  and  instructive 
sermon  just  preached  has  given  me  great  satisfaction.  In  this  I  am 
sure  I  have  found  a  part  of  the  secret  of  the  preacher's  prolonged 
prosperity  as  the  pastor  of  this  people.  The  sermon  in  its  historic 
revelations  has  plainly  shown  that  its  author,  through  all  this  forty 
years,  has  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to  passing  events ;  reverently 
seeing  and  hearing  in  these  what  God  would  have  him  do  in  each 
hour,  as  it  came  to  him  through  the  changing  scenes  and  conditions 
of  this  long  period ;  thankful  for  the  past,  hopeful  for  the  future, 
yet  faithful  to  the  present.  He  seems  not  to  have  asked,  **  To  what 
did  God  call  me  in  some  former  hour  of  ministry  ?  "  but,  "  To  what 
does  God  call  me  now  ?  "  The  preacher  for  this  occasion  has  well 
said  that  no  profession  imposes  more  arduous,  difficult,  or  responsible 
duties  than  that  of  the  ministry.  To  him  who  has  displaced  all 
fear  of  man  or  any  form  of  adversity  by  &ith  in  Grod,  it  is  easy  to 
perform  duty  where  it  is  plain ;  but  to  see  our  duty,  just  what  the 
right  requires  of  us,  is  sometimes  hard.  This  sermon  has  shown, 
some  of  you  have  seen,  and  to-day  we  celebrate,  eminent  success  in 
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both  seeing  and  performing  the  important  duties  of  the  >  Christian 
ministry. 

Moreover,  this  sermon,  you  all  say,  and  the  life  and  labor  it 
records,  have  revealed  a  remarkable  love  toward  Grod  and  man,  — 
reverence  for  the  beneficent  Father,  and  regard  for  his  children. 
And  who  with  a  heart  full  of  these  could  Ml  ? 

Allusion  has  been  made  by  one  before  me  to  the  quality  of 
preaching,  and  especially  to  the  way  by  which  some  men,  when  on 
exchange,  preach  ^  great  sermons/'  Now,  claiming  to  preach  none 
of  that  sort,  yet  desiring  always  to  preach  as  well  as  possible,  and 
especially  to  strangers,  when  I  exchange,  peculiar  occasions  or  con- 
ditions excepted,  I  always  preach  the  last  sermons  prepared,  for 
they  lie  nearest  my  heart.  And,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  feel 
confident  that  our  honored  friend  and  father  here  approves  that, 
and  has  been  these  forty  years  preaching  sermons  that  lay  near  his 
heart,  —  a  heart  ever  warm  by  its  nearness  to  God.  And  I  con- 
gratulate this  '^  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,''  on  having  so  long  had 
a  heart  so  full  of  good  preaching,  and,  I  am  sure,  good  practice  in 
its  midst  And  no  less  do  I  congratulate  him,  whose  fidelity  and 
good  fortune  have  called  us  together,  on  having  been  so  constantly 
helped  of  God  and  good  friends  to  this  day.  And  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  privilege  of  saying  so. 
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Oh  !  for  that  hidden  strength,  which  can 
Nerve  unto  death  the  inner  man ! 
Oh  I  for  thy  spirit,  tried  and  true. 

And  constant  in  the  hour  of  trial ; 
Prepared  to  suffer  or  to  do 

In  meekness  and  in  self-denial. 
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"  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness^  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
everP  —  Daniel  xii.  3. 


''  T  ISTEN  to  the  holy  stars.  Listen  in  the  still  night 
They  watch  while  the  world  sleeps.  By  their 
light  and  their  beauty  and  their  vastness,  by  that  eleva- 
tion of  theirs,  which  is  congenial  to  spirit  and  addresses 
itself  to  spirit,  they  will  speak  to  the  soul  who  watches 
with  them,  and  draw  it  upwards  to  themselves  when  orb 
hangs  above  orb  and  the  small  and  shaded  earth  may 
be  for  a  time  forgotten." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  refined  commentator  on  the 
words  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text.  It  gives 
glimpses  of  the  lustre  with  which  the  wise  shine,  and 
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reveals  the  moral  splendor  of  those  who,  by  their  intel- 
lectual superiority,  their  spiritual  culture,  their  consci- 
entious fidelity  to  duty,  and  powers  of  persuasion,  inform 
the  ignorant,  arouse  the  sluggish,  and  turn  many  to 
righteousness.  They  are  the  stars  in  this  lower  firma- 
ment, and,  by  their  light  and  beauty  and  vastness,  speak 
to  the  soul  that  watches,  and  draw  it  upwards  towards 
themselves,  and  kindle  within  it  more  than  earthly  aspi- 
rations. God  bestows  no  greater  gifts  on  the  genera- 
tions of  men  than  those  who  are  wise  and  put  forth  a 
spiritual  power,  and  have  influence  oa  the  thought,  feel- 
ings, and  arts  of  their  time. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  this  broad  aisle  was  occupied 
by  a  class  of  men,  as  wise  and  intelligent,  as  true  and 
honored  and  trusted,  as  have  ever  been  found  in  one 
New-England  congregation.  They  were  the  stay  of  the 
parish.  They  were  the  ornament  of  the  city.  They 
added  dignity  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  brought 
wisdom  to  the  councils,  and  support  to  the  institutions, 
of  the  country.  Here,  in  this  their  religious  home,  they 
were  numbered  with  us  in  the  vigor  of  their  youth,  and 
lent  their  influence  in  the  maturity  of  their  riper  years, 
encouraging  our  hearts  and  strengthening  our  hands  in 
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the  work  that  we  were  called  on  to  do.  But,  one  by 
one,  they  have  passed  away,  and  left  vacant  the  places 
which  they  so  long  held.  One  by  one,  they  have  gone 
on  to  the  gardens  of  the  graves,  and  left  us  to  linger  here 
a  little  longer.  And  now,  since  we  met,  another  familiar 
form,  —  familiar,  but  not  fresh  in  the  gathering  of  this 
assembly,  —  the  Hon.  Charles  Allen,  amid  this  sum- 
mer luxuriance  has  led  on  in  the  solemn  procession  to 
join  the  goodly  company,  —  to  join  the  faithful,  the  de- 
voted, the  loved,  and  revered  in  the  place  of  their  rest 
And  I  have  come  this  morning  to  interpret,  with  what 
clearness  and  strength  I  may,  this  event,  and  bring  home 
its  great  lesson  to  the  heart,  —  I,  who  have  been  his 
companion  for  so  many  years,  have  been  familiar  with 
his  walk  and  conversation,  and  have  received  so  many 
tokens  of  his  confidence,  —  I,  who  have  known  him,  not 
only  as  most  of  you  have  done,  in  the  weakness  of  his 
gathering  age  and  the  overshadowing  of  his  noble  facul- 
ties, but  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood  and  the  full 
devotion  of  his  large  endowments,  the  brilliant  career  of 
his  activity  and  usefulness.  I  have  come,  not  to  eulo- 
gize him;  for  he,  of  all  men,  had  no  tolerance  of  the 
language  of  empty  praise:  not  to  speak  of  the  dead;  for 
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they  only  are  dead  who  have  passed  away  and  left  no 
memorials  behind,  —  I  have  come  to  speak  of  life,  not 
death;  for  he  only  lives  whose  influence  still  survives, 
and  who  has  already  reached  that  other  life,  so  incon- 
ceivably grand  that  it  hath  not  entered. into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  what  God  hath  prepared  for  them,  who, 
having  kept  the  faith  and  obtained  the  promises,  have 
already  entered  on  its  enjoyment. 

Let  me,  then,  for  your  sake  and  my  own,  attempt  to 
recall  the  image  of  our  friend  as  he  appeared  to  us  who 
have  been  his  contemporaries,  and  note,  as  briefly  as  I 
may,  what  in  him  and  in  his  life  was  worthy  of  being 
giathered  up  for  grateful  remembrance,  and  individual 
encouragement  and  help.  I  do  this  the  more  hfeartily 
because  he  was  one  of  lis,  and  his  character  and  life 
belong  to  us  of  this  community  and  this  congregation. 
In  his  boyhood,  he  ran  these  streets  when  they  were 
few  and  our  now  crowded  city  was  only  a  sparse 
country  village :  our  home  was  his  home,  and  he  was 
trained  in  the  schools  and  churches  which  have  opened 
their  doors  to  us  and  shed  upon  us  their  sacred,  benign 
influence. 

Charles  Allen,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Allen, 
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one  of  the  most  upright  and  respected  of  our  citizens, 
for  many  years  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  an  honored 
magistrate,  was  born  in  this  city,  Aug,  9, 1797,  and  would 
accordingly  have  been  just  seventy-two  years  old  on  the 
day  of  his  burial.  The  beginning  and  the  end  appear  on 
the  same  leaf  in  the  calendar.  His  grandmother  was 
a  sister  of  the  revolutionary  patriot,  Samuel  Adams,  — 
2l  genuine  woman,  full  of  patriotic  fire  and  the  traditions 
of  the  great  times  in  which  she  had  lived.  With  such 
blood  in  his  veins  and  such  fresh  traditions  iu  his  mem- 
ory, great  men  and  great  deeds  made  early  familiar  to 
him,  he  could  not  fail  to  develop  a  strongly  marked 
character.  His  mother  was  a  feeble  woman,  but  of  com- 
manding ability;  and  at  twelve  he  was  sent  from  his 
home  to  Leicester  Academy,  and  was  there  prepared  for 
Yale  College,  and  entered  that  institution  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen.  Here,  after  he  had  spent  only  a  single 
year,  he  took  up  his  connections  under  circumstances 
which  revealed  the  delicateness  of  his  sensibility,  but 
reflected  no  dishonor  upon  him,  and  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  our  townsman,  Samuel 
M.  Burnside,  Esq.,  then  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
thoroughly  read  lawyers  in  the  county.     At  the  age  of 
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twenty-one,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar,  he  opened 
an  office  in  the  neighboring  town  of  New  Braintree; 
where,  by  a  successful  practice  of  six  years,  he  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  forms  of  legal  procedure, 
studied  the  principles  of  his  profession,  and  won  a  large 
place  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people  of 
the  county.  In  1824,  he  returned  to  this  city,  and  made 
it  ever  afterwards  his  home.  He  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  the  late  Governor  Davis  j  and,  in  the  life-long 
practice  of  his  profession,  in  unrelaxing  devotion  to  its 
pursuit,  and  a  thorough  comprehension  of  its  principles, 
reached  at  length  that  eminence  which  his  contempo- 
raries accorded,  and  which  history  will  assign  him. 
For  I  think  that,  if,  during  many  years,  the  question  had 
been  asked.  Who  was  the  ablest  lawyer  in  this  commu- 
nity, the  acutest,  and  best  furnished  ?  the  answer  of  our 
people  would  have  been,  the  man  whose  name  is  on 
our  lips,  and  whom  we  commemorate  to-day.  And, 
when  this  question  was  put,  twenty-five  years  ago,  to 
those  on  whom  devolved  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
appointment  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Common- 
wealth, they  were  unanimous  in  returning  the  same 
reply.     They  offered  him  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
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Supreme  Court;  and,  when  he  refused  to  accept  that, 
bestowed  upon  him  that  of  Chief-Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court,  —  an  ofHce,  in  his  estimation,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception the  highest  in  the  State.  That  highest,  it  is 
said,  he  was  also  invited  to  fill;  for  it  was  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  late  eminent  Chief-Justice  Shaw,  so  long  at 
the  head  of  our  Judiciary,  that  he  should  be  appointed 
his  successor.  But  he  was,  at  length,  chosen  for  another 
work,  —  a  most  arduous  and  responsible  service;  and, 
that  we  may  know  how  wise  was  the  selection  and  how 
admirably  he  discharged  his  duties,  we  have  only  to 
open  the  published  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
learn  how  constantly,  almost  without  exception,  his 
decisions  in  the  lower  courts  are  there  confirmed. 

A  lawyer,  he  stood  before  us  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  in  New  England.  Largely  endowed  by 
the  Creator,  his  intellect,  broad  in  its  grasp,  clear  in  its 
perceptions,  intense  in  its  activity,  and  eminently  sound 
in  its  logical  conclusions,  was  just  of  a  character  to 
enlist  his  attachments  and  make  him  eminent  in  his  life- 
long profession.  He  was  successful  beyond  most  men 
in  its  practice.  Such  was  his  insight,  his  skill,  and  his 
power  of  persuasion,  that  they  who  had  once  committed 
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to  him  their  cause,  felt  that  he  had  said  and  done  in 
its  behalf  all  that  could  be  said  and  donej  and  if  they 
had  failed  to  obtain  their  suit,  it  was  right  that  they 
should.  For  if  we  comprehended  him  aright,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  count  his  success  by  the  number  of  ver- 
dicts which  he  obtained  in  favor  of  his  clients,  right  or 
wrong,  but  by  what  he  had  been  able  to  do  for  the  sup- 
pression of  evil  and  the  vindication  of  truth  and  justice. 
Who  among  us  ever  maintained  a  deeper  reverence  for 
the  majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  law  and  the  rights  of 
humanity,  —  the  law  which  guides  the  course  of  God 
himself,  and  before  which  man  must  prostrate  himself 
in  the  dust,  the  conscience  bow  in  awful  respect,  the 
brain  lay  aside  its  cunning,  and  the  heart  forget  its 
tenderness  ?  They  who  lived  here  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  saw  Judge  Allen  in  his  palmier  days,  before 
sickness  and  age  had  come  upon  him,  and  can  recall  the 
manly  form,  the  capacious  brow,  the  thrill  of  his  tones, 
and  the  sharpness  of  his  rebukes,  can  alone  comprehend 
something  of  his  reverence  for  legal  authority  and  the 
amount  of  public  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  him. 
How  would  his  lips  curl  and  the  withering  sarcasm  rise 
on  his  tongue  when  he  detected  the  prevarication,  the 
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mean  sophistry,  and  saw  legal  forms  employed  to  ac- 
complish an  act  of  injustice  I  In  his  view  the  law  was 
the  supreme  science,  its  profession  a  noble  profession, 
and  he  pursued  its  study  and  practised  its  principles 
with  the  same  revering  devotion  he  would  study  and 
practise  the  rules  of  right-living,  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dations of  civil  society,  settle  its  discordant  claims,  and 
hold  it  together,  I  repeat  it:  the  friend  whom  we  have 
recently  followed  to  the  grave  took  rank  among  the 
ablest  and  most  conscientious  in  his  profession  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

There  is  another  public  relation  in  which  we  must 
contemplate  him.  Bom  only  ten  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Constitution,  he  studied  it,  he  detected  early 
its  acknowledged  inconsistencies,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  exposing  them,  and  in  the  attempt  to  adjust  the 
wrong  which  had  been  committed  on  the  rights  of 
humanity.  A  crisis  had  come  in  the  history  of  our 
country  in  which  the  injustice  of  slavery  —  embodied  in 
our  institutions,  recognized,  vindicated,  and  spreading  — 
was  beginning  to  be  felt,  its  subtle  power  beginning  to 
awaken  apprehension,  and  the  great  effort  beginning 
to  be  made  to  shake  it  off,  —  at  least  to  limit  its  further 
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spread,  and  save  the  land  from  the  awful  curse.      No 
period  in  all  our  annals  has  been  more  momentous  and 
full  of  peril;  no  period  that  demanded  clearer  insight, 
a  more  resolute  purpose,  and  a  nobler  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  than  the  ten  years  that  preceded  the  outbreak 
of  the  late  civil  war.     A  day  of  darkness  had   come 
down  upon  us,  and  thick  darkness  covered  the  people, 
and  only  fitful  gleams  of  light  shone  through  the  pall. 
One  of  those  tremendous  epochs  had  come  which  only 
now  and  then  have  appeared  in  the  world's  long  history^ 
when  the  great  principles  of  freedom  and  justice  were 
to  be  vindicated,  and  the  political  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  settled  for  all  time:  the  momentous  question 
was  to  be  determined,  whether  we  should  be  governed 
by  a  slave  aristocracy  who  had  grown  rich  by  the  toil 
of  those  who  could  not  possess,  and  proud  and  impe- 
rious by  habits  of  unlicensed  rule,  or  by  a  liberty-loving 
people  who  should  frame  their  own  laws,  enjoy  the  op- 
portunities of  self-improvement  without  hinderance,  and 
be  permitted  to  share  the  common  inheritance  with  all 
of  every  tribe  and  name  and  color  whom  they  might 
choose  to  welcome.    An  awful  crisis  had  come,  a  pause 
in   the    nation's   movements,   a   silence   as    before    the 
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bursting  of  the  storm,  —  and  another  great  step  in  the 
nation's  history  was  to  be  taken.  The  nation's  destiny 
was  now  to  be  determined,  just  as  was  that  of  the 
English  nation  two  centuries  before,  when  it  heaved 
as  with  the  earthquake,  and  the  low-roofed  hovel  and 
the  princely  palace  shook,  and  men  started  up  from  fens 
and  fields  and  crowded  cities  in  defence  of  the  right, 
and  one  king  was  brought  to  the  block  and  another 
driven  in  dismay  from  his  kingdom.  Then  the  lawless 
power  and  insane  acts  of  sovereigns  were  set  against 
the  inborn  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  nation  sorely  imperilled.  As  I  read  the  story  of 
those  days  of  earnest  deliberation  and  solemn  council, 
of  strife  and  bloodshed,  so  crowded  with  apprehensions, 
so  darkened  by  disaster,  so  triumphant  at  last,  there 
rises  up  before  me  the  image  of  one  man,  pre-eminent 
amid  the  multitude  of  familiar  forms  and  faces,  his 
countenance  expressing  invincible  firmness,  and  his 
speech  inspiring  unconquerable  energy,  and  his  hand 
raised  amid  the  striving  of  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  his  blood  trickling  down  upon  the  lane  that  led  to 
his  own  home,  he  doing  the  work  of  a  thousand.  The 
name   of   Hampden   was   household   in   those   terrible 
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times,  and  is  familiar  to  us  to-day.  So  in  our  own 
latest  revolution  when  a  new  era  was  opening,  and 
men  of  clear  mind  and  firm  faith  and  unshrinking  cour- 
age were  needed,  —  men  who  could  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  cleave  to  the  right, 
—  men  who  would  speak  and  act  out  their  deepest 
convictions,  though  old  associations  and  life-long  com- 
panionships and  the  hearts'  friendships  must  be  rent 
and  cast  aside,  and  they  must  be  judged  false  and 
perverse,  and  henceforth  tread  a  solitary  way,  I  know 
of  no  one  in  the  great  community  who  won  a  higher 
name  and  held  a  nobler  place  in  the  regards  of  men 
for  clear  discernment,  for  well-sustained  integrity,  for 
fidelity  to  settled  convictions  of  duty,  for  the  manly 
utterance  that  leaves  a  lasting  impression  behind,  and 
for  the  obstacles  which  he  was  instrumental  in  raising 
in  the  way  of  the  base,  selfish  power  that  had  arisen  and 
was  seeking  to  sweep  over  the  land  and  control  the  des- 
tinies of  this  people,  than  the  simple,  unpretending  man 
whom  we  have  so  often  met  in  our  streets,  and  whom 
we  have  so  lately  followed  to  his  burial.  In  the  days  of 
his  strength,  he  possessed  a  magnetic  personal  influence; 
and   then   there  were  those  who  trusted  and  revered 
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him.  And  if  there  were  those  also,  in  those  times  of 
strife  and  angry  debate,  who  misunderstanding  were 
aroused  and  spoke  reproachfully  of  him;  if  under  a 
sense  of  personal  injustice  and  public  wrong,  his  eye 
would  sometimes  flash,  and  his  nerve  would  tremble, 
and  words  of  bitterness  would  fall  from  his  lips  which 
left  a  sting  behind,  —  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
patriot  leader  whose  blood  was  running  in  his  veins  was 
a  man  of  deep  sensibilit}^,  and  ardent  and  keen  in  his 
expressions;  and  when  the  deeds  of  petty  office-holders 
and  tyrannical  governors  were  brought  freshly  to  his  ears 
would  utter  the  language  of  withering  rebuke,  that  led 
Hutchinson  to  complain  of  his  obstinacy  and  light 
esteem  for  the  servants  of  the  king,  and  awoke  the 
scorn  and  indignation  of  the  whole  city.  But  we  now 
forget  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  remem- 
ber only  the  words  uttered  in  his  loftier  and  serener 
moods.  We  forget  the  tones  that  engendered  passion 
and  stirred  up  the  people  to  mutiny,  and  remember  only 
how  he  spoke  in  words  of  steadfast  hope,  how  he  ended 
his  speech  in  1769  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  officers  of 
the  crown,  "  Independent  we  are,  and  independent  we 
will  be,"  and  how  he  exclaimed  six  years  later,  when 
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the  sounds  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  fell  upon  his  ears, 
"  A  glorious  morning  1 "  A  day  had  dawned  which  no 
night  would  follow.  Judge  Allen  was  deep  and  obsti- 
nate in  his  convictions  and  strong  in  his  use  of  language, 
and  sometimes  offended,  for  he  was  of  quick  sensibilit}^; 
but,  if  keen,  not  mean  in  his  indignation  nor  unmanly 
in  his  resentments.  And  now  he  has  gone,  all  men 
hasten  to  do  him  reverence.  They  tell  us  a  great  and 
honored  man  is  gone,  —  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
honored  in  this  community,  to  whom  we  owe  much 
now,  and  whom  we  must  always  revere  as  one  of  the 
truest,  purest,  and  most  deserving  of  our  public  men. 

Do  not  misapprehend  me,  and  suppose  I  would  inti- 
mate that  he  was  not  appreciated  in  his  day.  No  man 
ever  received  more  distinct  marks  of  public  confidence 
than  he.  I  have  mentioned  his  legal  honors.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  add,  that,  having  filled  the  more  influential^ 
offices  of  the  town  and  contributed  his  full  share  to  its 
growth  and  prosperity,  having  represented  it  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  having  been  chosen  for  two 
terms  a  member  of  Congress  from  this  district,  he  was 
selected  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  in  the  Presidential 
election  in    1844, —  a  signal  honor;    and,  on   another 
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occasion,  he  was  appointed,  with  two  other  of  our  ablest 
men,  to  fix  the  contested  boundary  between  this  country 
and  the  British  Provinces,  —  a  great  trust,  imposed  only 
on  the  wisest  and  best.     In  the  Roman  mythology,  gods 
were  set  over  the  metes  of  empires,  and  their  statues 
placed  on  the  boundary-line  to  mark  and   guard   the 
border;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Senate,  they 
only  were  deemed  competent  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
the  State,  who  held  the  highest  rank  and  were  able  to 
rule  it.    Judge  Allen  was  duly  sensible  of  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  the  trust,  and  engaged  in  the  duty 
only  when  he  had  given  to  its  study  his  capacious  mind, 
and,  by  long  and  intense  application,  had  thoroughly 
comprehended  it.     He  received  from  the  Government, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  express  acknowledg- 
ments for  his  services  on  this  occasion,  for  the  skill  and 
eminent  success  with  which  a  difficult  work  was  done. 
In  this  way,  he  became  familiar  with  all  the  great  sub- 
jects that  were  committed  to  him;    so  he  became  the 
profound  jurist  and  the  able  legislator  and  reformer  that 
he  was;  and  so  he  won  the  distinction  that  was  so  freely 
and  largely  bestowed  upon  him.     So  history  will  take 
him  up,  and  tell  of  his  illustrious  acts  and  award  him  the 
meed  of  her  praise. 
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I  have  now  spoken  of  our  friend  in  relation  to  his 
public  services.  It  yet  remains  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
man  in  his  daily  walks  and  more  private  character. 
And  how  shall  I  do  this  clearly,  truthfully,  and  without 
the  exaggerations  of  partial  friendship?  I  remember  I 
am  telling  you  of  one  whom  many  of  this  congrega- 
tion knew  only  when  the  weakness  of  age  and  the 
awful  power  of  disease  were  upon  him,  and  his  splendid 
endowments  had  begun  to  be  obscured.  Besides,  he 
was  a  man  more  than  ordinarily  reserved.  His  deeper 
feelings  were  closely  shut  up  within  his  own  bosom, 
and  seldom  found  utterance,  except  to  his  most  intimate 
iriends,  —  rarely  betrayed  even  by  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  or  the  trembling  of  a 
nerve.  They  who  encountered  him  only  in  the  streets, 
stood  with  him  in  the  public  hall,  or  even  sat  with  him  at 
his  own  fireside,  did  not  know  him:  they  only  could  com- 
prehend the  vastness  of  his  thought,  the  serenity,  depth, 
and  tenderness  of  his  feeling,  to  whom  he  was  pleased 
to  unbosom  himself.  And,  when  I  attempt  to  tell  you 
what  he  was,  what  richness  and  beauty  and  sweet  com- 
passion were  within  him,  I  only  repeat  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  been  the  companions  of  his  more  sacred 
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hours,  and  have  enjoyed  his  more  confidential  inter- 
course. Oftentimes,  in  that  intercourse,  a  single  look, 
a  word,  a  solitary  act,  will  reveal  more  of  the  character 
than  whole  years  of  casual  acquaintance  by  the  way,  or 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

I  have  said  that  Judge  Allen  possessed  an  intellect  of 
singular  breadth  and  acuteness.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
power,  and  with  rare  capacity  for  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. But  I  must  add,  he  was  not  a  person  of  large 
general  culture.  Though  he  could  write  in  admirable 
style,  and  speak  with  energy  and  terseness  that  would 
stir  to  enthusiasm  the  hearts  of  those  who,  when  he 
spoke  in  public  halls  on  national  topics,  thronged  to  hear 
him,  he  was  not  an  extensive  and  indiscriminate  reader. 
He  was  not,  like  Macaulay,  familiar  with  all  that  had 
ever  been  written;  so  that  you  could  no  sooner  quote 
an  author,  however  obscure,  than  he  would  follow  with 
another  quotation  still  more  rare,  as  if  the  whole  range 
of  literature  had  been  trodden  by  him,  and  "  knowledge 
lay  around  him  like  the  plunder  of  a  sacked  city."  He 
was  not,  like  Choate  or  Sumner,  accustomed  to  refresh 
his  thoughts  and  refine  his  taste  by  the  daily  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  in  the  midst  of  his  herculean  labors 
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at  the  bar  or  the  more  tranquil  employments  of  the 
bench.  Though  he  had  carefully  studied  the  collections 
of  English  poets  in  his  youth,  he  was  not  an  explorer  of 
the  hidden  lore  of  books.  His  language  did  not  abound 
in  quotations  or  classical  allusions;  for  he  was  not  in- 
debted to  the  words  or  thoughts  of-others,  near  or  distant. 
His  richest  thought  was  gathered  up  in  the  coinage 
of  his  own  brain,  and  his  most  luminous  expositions 
of  truth  and  duty  were  the  unborrowed  expressions  of 
his  own  heart.  He  seized  a  few  great  verities,  and  then 
followed  them  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  This 
you  might  infer  from  the  habits  of  his  daily  life.  Had 
you  visited  him  at  any  time  in  moments  of  leisure,  or 
when  the  pressure  of  professional  duty  was  heaviest 
upon  him,  you  would  not  often  have  found  him  poring 
over  the  exhaustless  contents  of  the  written  volume,  but 
pacing  his  chamber  in  the  absorption  of  profound  medi- 
tation, until  the  dusky  problem  would  become  luminous 
and  the  fresh  thought  would  frame  itself  into  words  that 
burn.  Those  who  have  seen  him  in  our  city  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to-day  recall  his  image,  will 
think  of  the  silent,  contemplative  man  who  used  to  walk 
our  streets  alone  or  with  a  single  companion,  buried  in 
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thought  or  engaged  in  profound  discussions  of  subjects 
remote  enough  from  those  debated  on  the  sidewalk  or 
in  the  shop.  He  loved  the  beauties  of  the  outward 
world,  and  they  were  not  without  their  influence  on  his 
modes  of  expression.  He  loved  to  state  also,  for  solu- 
tion, intricate  legal  questions,  by  which  he  would  prove 
his  own  skill  and  try  the  skill  of  his  companion.  What 
was  said  of  Judge  Story  might  be  said  of  him,  —  "  He 
had  a  genius  for  labor;"  and,  while  the  strength  of 
mind  and  body  was  given  him,  he  labored  on  to  the 
end. 

In  addition  to  his  intellectual  power.  Judge  Allen 
possessed  great  energy  of  character,  —  not  the  energy 
which  appears  in  nervous  irritability,  impetuous  speech, 
and  passionate  gesticulation.  His  voice  was  thin,  his 
ordinary  utterance  languid,  and  he  moved  among  us 
with  tranquil,  measured  step.  But,  beneath  that  out- 
ward simplicity,  there  was  an  energy  of  will  and  purpose 
that  was  peculiar  and  decisive.  What  he  resolved  to 
do,  he  would  do.  What  he  undertook,  he  seldom  failed 
to  accomplish.  Opposition  only  kindled  his  zeal,  and 
aroused  his  deeper  feelings;  and,  as  he  was  deserted  by 
others  on  whom  he  relied,  did  he  learn  himself,  and  did 
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others  learn,  what  reserved  force  was  in  him.  And, 
what  is  not  common,  the  deeper  his  emotion,  the  more 
intense  his  feeling,  the  more  calm  outwardly  he  became. 
The  things  said  and  done  in  the  very  heat  of  his  pas- 
sion, were  said  and  done  with  a  cool  deliberation  of 
manner  that  took  away  the  suggestion  of  undue  excite- 
ment. This  is  shown  in  the  course  of  his  whole  life- 
achievement.  He  did  muchj  but  what  he  did  was  not 
done  through  a  combination  of  favoring  circumstances. 
He  rose  to  eminence,  not  because  he  knew  how  to 
spread  his  sails  when  the  winds  blew  and  the  tides  were 
propitious,  but  rather  because  there  was  in  him  the  in- 
ward power  which,  like  the  subtle  steam  in  the  trusted 
boat,  would  bear  him  onward  against  wind  and  tide  and 
the  currents  of  the  ocean.  Though  he  was  glad  to 
receive  help  from  others,  it  was  not  through  their  inspi- 
ration his  own  enthusiasm  was  enkindled.  The  im- 
pulses that  moved  him  were  formed  in  the  depth  of  his 
own  bosom,  and  he  became  himself  the  inspirer.  To 
him  and  one  other,  his  political  associate,  we  are  more 
indebted  than  to  any  man  else  for  the  first  effectual  blow 
that  served  to  stay  the  current  of  public  wrong,  and  for 
the  noble  resistance  that  has  been  made  to  the  lawless 
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oppressions  which  threatened  to  invade  the  sanctuaries  of 
our  New-England  homes,  and  for  the  wider  diffusion  of 
that  generous  freedom  which  adorns  and  gladdens  these 
homes  to-day.  When,  in  that  great  public  assembly  in 
Philadelphia,  he  rose  in  his  place,  exclaimed  in  tones 
not  to  be  forgotten,  *^  Massachusetts  spurns  the  bribe,'' 
and  then  left  the  hall  to  return  to  it  no  more,  he  revealed 
the  intensely  earnest  nature  that  was  in  him;  and,  in  the 
wide-spread  consequences  of  that  one  act,  he  showed 
the  power  of  his  simplest  utterances  over  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  men. 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  Judge  Allen  was  his 
extreme  conscientiousness.  His  respect  for  truth  and 
right  was  a  principle,  planted  in  his  instincts,  moulded 
in  his  early  youth,  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  his  life,  — 
growing  with  his  growth,  and  strengthening  with  his 
strength.  He  never  asked  himself  whether  he  should 
do  a  right  thing,  whether  he  should  yield  to  his  in- 
clinations or  to  his  conscience.  Let  him  be  convinced 
that  the  thing  was  right,  let  it  enter  his  deeper  convic- 
tions, and  he  was  sure  to  do  it  in  spite  of  opposition, 
in  the  face  of  peril.  I  know  this  reverence  for  con- 
science may  not  have  been  conceded  to  him  by  all.     In 
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consequence  of  his  great  sensibility,  and  promptly  ex- 
pressed dissent  from  others  when  he  differed,  he  may 
have  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  his  noblest  deeds  been  misconstrued.  When,  for 
instance,  he  rebuked  Mr.  Webster  in  open  court  for  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Bar,  and  suspended  the 
proceedings  while  he  persevered  in  the  act,  it  may  have 
seemed  but  the  prompting  of  ill-nature  and  the  wanton 
exercise  of  a  brief  authority.  I  believe  the  rebuke, 
which  called  forth  ample  apolog}%  proceeded  from  a 
profound  sense  of  duty.  He  was  seated  on  the  tribunal 
of  justice.  The  dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  law  were 
invested  in  his  person.  Private  wrongs  were  there  to 
be  corrected,  and  the  rights  of  humanity  waited  there 
for  redress.  The  great  and  the  small,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  were  to  be  alike  protected  there;  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  falter  when  the  dignity  and  author- 
ity of  that  court  were  in  danger  of  being  impaired  by 
the  careless  presumption  of  even  the  eminent  advocate. 
Its  purity  and  sanctity  were  never  more  sacredly  guarded 
than  when  he  occupied  the  bench,  and  the  rules  of  law 
more  conscientiously  observed  than  when  he  practised 
the  profession.     He  sought  more  the  delicate  discharge 
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of  duty  than  the  approbation  of  clients,  ^^  fat  contention, 
and  flowing  fees.''  The  wrong-doer  came  to  him  in  vain 
for  help,  except  to  turn  from  the  evil  and  do  good.  He 
was  asked  to  write  a  will  for  a  client;  and  when  he  saw 
that  in  the  disposition  of  his  property  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice  and  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to 
his  offspring,  he  expostulated  with  the  dying  man,  and 
with  some  degree  of  asperity  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  hard-hearted  act.  And  when  he  could  not 
do  this,  he  indignantly  threw  aside  the  papers  and  re- 
fused to  write  a  line,  exclaiming,  ^^  Then  you  must  get 
some  one  else  to  write  your  will  for  you."  So  delicate 
was  his  conscience,  so  acute  his  sensibility,  that  he  held 
himself  responsible  for  deeds  which  he  was  only  the 
oflScial  agent  in  accomplishing.  So  also  his  conscien- 
tiousness in  the  mere  trivial  acts  of  his  daily  life.  And 
such  was  not  only  his  uprightness,  but  his  reputation  for 
uprightness,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  one  ever  dared 
oflfer  him  a  bribe,  or  tried  to  turn  him  by  fear  or  favor 
from  the  course  of  his  honest  convictions.  "Massa- 
chusetts knows  how  to  spurn  the  bribe,''  and  he  was  a 
son  of  Massachusetts.  The  prophet  may  claim  in  token 
of  his  power  to  carry  back  the  shadow  upon  the  dial- 
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plate;  the  consecrated  priest  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
may  misrepresent;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  our  friend 
would  ever  waver  a  hair's-breadth  from  his  convictions 
of  right  and  duty  and  moral  obligation.  Fidelity  to 
conscience,  whatever  it  might  cost  him,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  was  the  central  power  and  motive  and 
action  of  his  life;  and  he  felt  profoundly  in  the  inner 
core  of  his  being  what  the  leading  thinker  and  writer 
of  our  times  has  so  finely  expressed.  ^^  The  aspect  of 
the  years  that  approach  us,''  says  Ruskin,  "  is  as  solemn 
as  it  is  full  of  mystery;  and  the  weight  of  evil  against 
which  we  have  to  contend  is  increasing  like  the  let- 
ting out  of  water.  It  is  no  time  for  the  idleness  of 
metaphysics  or  the  calculations  of  expediency.  The 
blasphemies  of  the  earth  are  sounding  louder,  and  its 
miseries  heaped  heaven-high  every  day;  and  if,  in  the 
midst  of  the  exertion  which  every  good  man  is  called 
upon  to  put  forth  for  their  repression  or  relief,  it  is  law- 
ful to  ask  for  a  thought,  for  a  moment,  for  a  lifting  lip  of 
the  finger,  it  is  at  least  incumbent  upon  us  to  approach 
the  questions  in  which  we  would  engage  him  in  the 
spirit  which  has  shown  him  how  these  things  which 
seemed  mechanical,  indifferent,  or  contemptible,  depend 
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for  their  perfection  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
sound  principles  of  faith,  truth,  and  obedience,  for  which 
it  has  become  the  occupation  of  his  life  to  contend." 

^'  The  principles  of  faith,  truth,  and  obedience,"  pro- 
found religious  principles,  —  these  were  wrought  into 
the  mind  and  folded  in  the  heart  of  our  fellow-w^orship- 
per,  and  were  his  strength,  his  inspiration,  the  source  of 
his  power.  Who  aniong  us  maintained  a  more  sincere, 
reverent  faith,  or  believing  found  in  his  belief  more  im- 
pulse, guidance,  and  support?  Reared  under  the  pulpit 
instructions  of  my  venerable  predecessor,  that  clear 
reasbner  and  able  expounder  of  religious  truth,  he  was 
never  satisfied  with  vague  religious  sentiment  He  be- 
lieved with  the  whole  strength  of  his  conviction  in  the 
divine  origin,  the  sanctity  and  supreme  authority,  of 
Christianity.  A  revering  worshipper  of  God,  a  sincere 
disciple  of  Jesus,  he  had  no  sympathy  for  the  philosophy 
which  in  our  day  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  old 
faith  of  Christendom,  and  seeks  in  a  refined  theism  to 
satisfy  the  deep  cravings  of  the  human  soul.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  supernatural  gifls,  the  moral  supremacy, 
and  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  word 
contains  God's  great  message  of  pardon  and  love  and 
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immortal  peace,  and  its  chief  work  is  to  create  that  in- 
ward purity  and  spread  those  kindly  affections  which 
bind  man  to  man  and  all  men  to  God.  He  reposed  in  it 
with  unbounded  confidence.  He  contemplated  with 
awe  and  gratitude  the  power  which  it  has  put  forth  in 
all  lands  and  all  ages.  He  sought  its  guidance.  He 
threw  himself  upon  its  bosom.  He  breathed  in  its 
spirit,  and  found  solace  and  support  in  its  consolations. 
I  said  he  breathed  in  its  spirit.  I  now  add  that  few 
laymen  among  us  comprehended  as  he  did  its  doctrines. 
Entering  upon  the  serious  responsibilities  of  life  just  at 
a  period  when  the  great  religious  controversies  which 
shook  the  country  half  a  century  ago  were  beginning  to 
agitate  the  community,  he  was  led  to  stud}'  the  subject 
with  the  deliberation  and  thoroughness  with  which  he 
would  study  a  case  to  be  argued  before  the  highest 
courts  of  the  land.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
controversial  writings  of  Channing  and  Norton  and 
Ware,  and  of  Stuart  and  Woods;  and  no  theologian 
-among  us  better  understood,  and  could  more  ably  state, 
the  points  at  issue.  He  studied,  not  that  he  might  de- 
fend a  sect,  but  that  he  might  know  the  truth.  He 
studied  that  he  might  comprehend  the  .mysteries  of  the 
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kingdom  of  God,  that  his  faith  might  rest  on  a  stable 
foundation,  and  his  character  be  formed  after  the  divine 
model.  And  how  satisfying,  cheering,  and  ennobling 
the  result  1  No  more  unbelief,  no  more  wavering  doubts 
for  himl  He  reposed  at  length  on  those  large  and 
generous  convictions,  which,  alike  remote  from  all 
narrowness  and  superstitious  fears  and  overweening 
assumption,  have  been  the  stay  and  solace  of  some 
oi  the  noblest  men,  his  predecessors  and  companions 
in  the  walks  of  public  service  and  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion. A  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  he  loved  their 
simplicity  and  the  purity  of  their  worship,  and  was 
impatient  of  the  mass  of  labored  ceremonies  which 
have  been  crowded  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  so 
hindered  the  influence  of  its  life-giving  spirit.  A  sin- 
cere disciple  of  the  great  Master,  he  found  personal 
help  in  the  observance  of  the  rites  which  He  had 
appointed.  His  associations  with  these  were  pecu*- 
liarly  tender.  He  believed  in  the  religious  consecra- 
tions of  the  household.  He  would  sit  lowly  at  the 
feast  of  remembrance,  and  was  wont  to  speak  gi-atefully 
and  gladly  of  the  privilege.  It  brought  the  Saviour 
near.     It  marked  him  as  the  leader  of  the  sacramental 
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host,  and  he  loved  to  be  in  the  throng  of  his  attend- 
ants. 

I  have  now  spoken,  not  as  I  would,  but  as  I  have 
been    able,  of  our  honored   associate   and   friend,  and 
have  tried  to  hold  him  up  before  you  as  he  was,  in  the 
largeness   of  his   intellectual  gifts,   the  richness  of  his 
character,  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  public  ser- 
vices.     It   is   many  months  since  any  one  has  passed 
away  from  among  us,  who  was  seated  so  deeply  in  the 
reverence  of  the  public  heart,  and  whose  removal  called 
forth,  from  all  quarters  of  the  land,  and  public  prints  of 
every  political  and  religious  party,  such  expressions  of 
reverence  and  admiration.     They  who  are  wont  to  be 
silent  have  spoken  now.     In  recording  his  death,  they 
speak  of  him  as  ^Uhe  most  intellectual  man,  the  most 
eminent   for .  political    integrity  and    courage,  that  has 
appeared  among  us."  .  They  speak  of  him  as  "  one  of 
the  firmest  patriots  and  most  exemplary  lawyers  that  ever 
adorned  our  country."     They  tell  of  ^^his  stainless  pub- 
lic career,  and  of  his  early,  constant,  powerful  influence 
in  behalf  of  justice  and  freedom  for  all."     ^^  He  was  a 
leader  worth  acknowledging,  and  his  advocacy  ennobled 
any  cause."    In  such  terms  of  heart-stirring  eulogy,  men 
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far  and  near  have  written  and  spoken  of  him,  —  written 
and  spoken  as  they  have  done  of  few  men  who  have  ever 
lived  and  died  among  us.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we 
who  have  been  his  contemporaries,  —  who  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  largeness  of  his  endowments,  the  purity  of 
his  character,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements,  — 
should  bear  also  our  testimony.  We  know  whereof  we 
speak,  and,  therefore,  for  our  own  sake  and  yours,  have 
spoken.  Held  in  the  grasp  and  lying  under  the  shadow 
of  a  mysterious  disease  for  many  weary  months,  we  thank 
the  good  providence  of  God,  he  is  now  released.  The 
brilliant  faculties,  so  long  wayward  and  wandering,  are 
restored.  The  nice  sensibilities  that  slept,  have  now 
awoke;  and  the  sweet  affections,  clouded  for  awhile, 
are  now  rekindled,  and  burn  anew  with  fresh  bright- 
ness in  the  Father's  kingdom.  We  have  not  asked  that 
he  should  linger  longer.  We  resign  him  without  a 
murmur.  We  have  welcomed  the  messenger  that  called 
him  home.  Gone,  my  brother,  fi-om  the  infirmities,  the 
illusions,  the  protracted  suffering,  here  below,  we  follow 
thee  with  the  tender  and  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
this  community  and  this  Commonwealth,  whose  welfare 
thou  didst  so  much  to  promote;  with  the  benedictions 
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of  those  who  knew  and  honored  and  loved  thee;  gone, 
the  day  of  life  now  over,  the  work  of  life  now  done, 
bearing  sheaves  from  the  rich  harvest-field;  gone  into 
thy  rest,  —  the  sweet  repose  of  the  true,  earnest,  and 
faithful  soul,  —  to  join  the  company  of  the  pure  and 
good,  the  gentle,  the  loving,  the  lost,  the  found. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  —  in  midsummer  it  was,  —  I  saw 
our  friend  for  the  last  time.  It  was  in  one  of  those 
lucid  intervals,  when  Heaven's  dread  visitation  seemed 
for  a  brief  while  suspended  and  the  current  of  thought 
flowed  freely.  He  knew  me,  and  spoke  to  me  as  in  the 
old  times.  We  talked  together  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
pains  and  enjoyments  which  its  changing  j'^ears  had 
brought;  of  the  future  and  the  scenes  of  unimagined 
good  which  it  would  bring;  of  the  feebleness  of  our 
human  conceptions  and  of  the  wonders  that  would  be 
revealed.  And,  as  we  conversed,  his  tones  softened 
into  gentleness  and  his  countenance  lighted  up  with 
more  than  earthly  radiance.  His  eye  melted,  his  voice 
deepened,  and  his  face  was  transfigured.  As- 1  looked 
and  listened,  I  thought  I  saw  more  clearly,  I  compre- 
hended better,  what  Jesus  meant,  when,  withdrawing  the 
veil  of  mystery,  he  spoke  of  the  destinies  of  the  faithful 
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departed  soul .  and  of  the  life  eternal.  Life  eternal  1 
How  shall  I  express  my  thought  of  it?  It  is  not  mere 
existence,  however  prolonged  and  free  from  annoyance^ 
It  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  senses,  however  vivid.  It 
is  not  peace.  .  It  is  not  happiness.  It  is  not  joy.  But  it 
is  all  these  combined  into  one  condition  of  spiritual  per^ 
fection,  —  one  emotion  of  indescribable  rapture,  —  the 
peace  after  the  storm  has  gone  by,  —  the  soft  repose 
after  the  grief  is  over,  —  the  joy  of  vidtor}^  when  the 
conflict  is  ended.  It  is  that  blessedness,  that  fulness  of 
satisfaction,  which  Jesus  felt  when  ^^He  rejoiced  in 
spirit,"  and,  with  tender,  uplifting  accents,  bade  his  dis- 
ciples be  glad  because  their  names  were  written  in 
heaven.  It  is  contained  in  that  more  than  earthly  ex- 
pression which  the  old  painters  have  given  to  the  pic- 
tures of  their  saints  and  martyrs, -r- the  expression  which 
I  have  sometimes  seen  on  the  countenance  of  the  dying, 
—  so  sweet,  so  affectionate,  so  loving,  as  if  they  were 
alrea^dy  gazing  up  into  heaven  and  conversing  with 
angels;  that  strange,  heart-thrilling, never-to-be-forgotten 
expression,  which  I  saw  that  day  on  the  face  of  our 
friend  now  gone. 

And  I  pray  the  children,  family,  and  friends  who  have 
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watched  so  many  long  months  the  alternations  of  dis- 
ease, its  humiliations,  and  its  triumphs,  and  have  been 
so  unwearied  in  the  ministrations  of  sympathy,  —  I  pray 
them  to  think  of  this,  now  the  pall  of  death  hath  fallen 
and  the  sufferings  are  ended.  He,  whom  they  so  re- 
vered and  loved,  is  not  dead,  but  liveth  now  a  higher 
life.  He  hath  left  the  earthly,  and  entered  upon  the 
heavenly.  It  is  the  wise  that  shall  shine  as  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  they  that  live  in  their  good  deeds  and  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  ^^as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever." 
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FUNERAL  OF  REV.  DR.  HILL. 


The  funeral  services  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  took  place  on 
Saturday,  February  4,  1871,  at  11,  a.  m.,  in  the  Chui'ch  of  the 
Second  Parish,  over  which  the  deceased  had  officiated  as  pastor  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Among  those  in  attendance  were  many 
of  the  older  citizens,  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  and  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  abroad. 

The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  were  made  hf  a  committee  of 
the  Parish,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Wetherell,  F.  B.  Rice  and 
L.  Barnard. 

The  decorations  of  the  church  for  the  occasion,  with  laurel  and 
white  flowers,  were  very  tasteful,  but  plain  and  simple,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  deceased,  that  there  should  be 
no  display.  A  star  of  laurel,  enclosing  a  wreath  of  roses,  orna- 
mented the  recess  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  four  columns 
supporting  the  recess  were  twined  with  laurel.  The  pulpit  was 
beautifully  festooned  with  evergreens,  interspersed  with  callas  and 
wreaths,  stars  and  crosses  of  rare  exotics,  the  central  ornament  be- 
ing a  floral  crown  resting  on  a  cross.  The  catafalque  was  entirely 
covered  with  laurel,  and  in  front  was  suspended  a  rich  floral 
wreath  surrounding  a  cross.  At  either  end  were  stands  of 
bouquets.  On  the  top  of  the  coffin  rested  a  rich  and  elegant 
collection  of  fragrant  flowers,  comprising  a  crown,  an  anchor  and 
wreaths. 

The  pall  bearers,  eight  in  number,  selected  from  the  older  mem- 
bera  of  the  pai-ish,  were :  John  P.  Kettell,  Stephen  Salisbury, 
John  Barnard,  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  Dr..  George  Chandler,  F.  H. 
Kinnicutt,  Walter  Bigelow,  and  Charles  H.  Whiting. 

After  a  solemn  voluntary  upon  the  organ,  and  an  invocation  of 
the  divine  blessing  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  appropriate  selections 
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from  scripture  were  read  by  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  D.D.,  of  North- 
borough.     The  choir  of  the  church  sang  the  hymn  beginning 

^^  Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah.'' 

Prayer  was  th^n  offered  by  Rev,  B(r.  Hall,  after  which  the  hymn, 

^^  He  has  gone  to  his  God,  he  has  gone  to  his  home ; 
No  more  amid  peril  and  error  to  roam," 

was  chanted  by  the  choir. 

Rev.  Edward  £.  Hale,  of  Boston,  made  the  following  address : 

ADDRESS  OF  MR   HALR 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  should  best  meet  the  requisitions  of 
this  occasion,  if,  instead  of  attempting  in  my  own  words  any  ao- 
eount  of  the  loving  and  effective  life  which  our  dear  friend  led  in 
the  midst  of  us  here,  I  should  read  to  you  his  own  review  of 
that  life,  as  I  hold  it  in  my  hand,  in  the  address  which  so  many  of 
you  heard  him  deliver  here  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  own 
ordination.  In  the  unaffected  statement  here  made  of  his  own 
work,  as  he  saw  his  home  change  from  the  village  which  he  found 
it  to  the  crowded  city  of  to-day,  he  has  given  us  such  a  picture  as 
I  cannot  draw  of  the  faithfrOly  discharged  duty  of  a  conscientious, 
energetic,  unambitious  Christian  Minister. 

I  have  a  right  indeed  to  appropriate  other  words  of  his,  words 
which  he  used  here  so  lately,  in  speaking  to  you  of  Judge  Allen : 

^^  I  have  come,  not  to  eulogize  him,  for  he  of  all  men,  had  no  toler- 
ance of  the  language  of  empty  praise ;  not  to  spealc  of  the  dead ;  for 
they  only  are  dead  who  have  passed  away  and  left  no  memorial  be- 
hind.— I  have  come  to  speak  of  life,  not  death ;  for  he  only  lives  whose 
Inflaence  still  survives,  and  who  hafl  already  reached  that  other  life,  so 
Inconceivably  grand  that  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  what  God  hath  prepared  for  them,  who,  having  kept  the  faith 
and  obtained  the  promises,  have  already  entered  on  its  enjoyment." 

As  we  smTound  his  silent  form  to-day  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
in  such  words  he  still  speaks  to  us. 
In  the  presence  in  which  I  stand,  I  know  very  well  that  I  need 


not  attempt  in  any  detail  the  history  of  that  faithM  ministry  in 
which  he  has  been  and  done  so  mnch  for  the  people  of  this 
town.  He  was  bom  in  Harvard,  on  the  20th  of  Jnne,  in  the  year 
1800.  He  was  fitted  for  Harvard  College  at  the  Academy  in 
Groton,  now  known  as  the  Lawrence  Academy,  and  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1822.  Those  who  were  fellow  pupils 
with  him  at  school  and  in  college,  still  recall  traits  of  character 
which  showed  themselves  even  in  boyhood,  which  have  distin- 
guished the  current  of  his  life.  Even  at  school,  he  was  a  peace- 
maker among  his  companions,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  purpose 
commanded  at  that  early  age  then*  regai'd  and  respect.  Afler  leav- 
ing college,  and  after  a  short  service  as  teacher  in  Leicester  Acade- 
my, he  went  through  the  Theological  course  at  the  Divinity  School 
at  Cambridge.  He  preached  in  your  pulpit  immediately  after, 
this  being,  I  think,  the  first  parish  to  which  he  ministered.  The 
congregation  sent  to  him  an  invitation  to  become  the  colleague  of 
Dr.  Bancroft,  and  he  accepted  their  call.  To  do  so,  he  declined 
similar  invitations  which  he  received  from  the  Unitarian  Churches 
of  Baltimore  and  Washington.  He  was  ordained  as  your  min- 
ister on  the  28th  of  March,  1827,  and  iu  honorable  and  happy 
service  here,  he  has  spent  his  life,  how  well,  you  know. 

It  is  the  special  dignity  of  such  a  life  in  our  profession,  if  it 
have  passed  purely  and  wisely,  that  it  leaves  but  little  of  detail 
such  as  belongs  to  the  biography  of  the  more  noisy  men  in  the 
world's  history.  Dr.  Hill,  certainly,  was  not  the  man  who  sought 
for  any  praise  of  men  or  cai*ed  to  leave  behind  him  any  record,  but 
that  he  had  faithfully  ministered  to  the  needs  of  the  people  ai'ound 
him.  Yet  if  you  will  look  back  on  forty-two  years  of  life  thus 
spent,  you  may  be  surprised  to  see  what  is  the  majestic  weight  of 
the  silent  and  steady  power  of  such  a  consecrated  man.  TTou 
will  see  this  whether  you  trace  his  work  in  the  community  at 
large,  or  listen  to  the  echoes  of  his  voice  from  this  pulpit,  or  ask 
these  who  hear  me  what  are  their  memories  of  the  spirit  of  the 
man  and  how  he  has  unfolded  in  them  the  germs  of  their  own 
noblest  life. 

To  speak  of  the  work  which  fell  on  him  as  a  Christian  minister 
caring  for  all  the  interests  of  this  town,  I  ought  to  say  that  he 
had  no  sympathy  \nth  the  notion  that  would  limit  the  service  of 
a  minister  to  the  circle  of   any  particular  congregation,  while 
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three  were  any  others  near  him,  though  they  were  the  meanest  or 
the  poorest,  who  were  in  need  of  Christian  help  or  benediction. 
It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  describe  the  methods  or  even 
to  recall  special  instances  of  such  ministry.  But  I  ought  to  re- 
mind the  younger  persons  who  heai*  me,  of  the  daily  service 
which  he  rendered  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  school-committee 
of  this  town,  during  much  of  which  time  he  was  its  chairman. 
This  was  a  service  often  thankless,  always  exacting,  and  of  the 
most  critical  importance.  The  period  was  that  in  which  Worces- 
ter was  changing  from  a  small  countiy  town  to  a  large  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  city,  and  in  which  the  standards  and  requi- 
sitions of  public  education  in  this  Commonwealth  were  revolu- 
tionized. In  that  quaiter-century  of  service,  the  leaders  of  the 
school-committee,  and  foremost  among  those  leaders  was  Mr. 
Hill,  fully  appreciated  the  necessities,  steadily  advanced  the  stand- 
ard of  your  schools,  and  placed  them,  thus  early,  at  the  very  head 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth.  For  service  such  as 
this  he  asked  no  praise,  nor  did  those  who  worked  with  him. 
But  on  an  occasion  like  this,  it  should  not  be  forgotten. 

If,  however,  you  had  asked  him  about  the  service  of  his  life,  he 
would  have  passed  by  very  carelessly  such  public  duties  as  these. 
He  would  have  spoken  of  them  as  trifles  or  as  services  which 
every  good  citizen  owed  to  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He 
would  have  told  you,  if  you  could  have  broken  his  guard  of  mod- 
esty, and  made  him  speak  to  you  of  himself,  that  he  had  given 
the  best  thought  and  prayer  and  effort  of  his  life  to  this  pulpit, 
and  to  the  instruction  and  renewal  of  those  who  listened  to  him. 
It  has  often  been  my  pleasant  duty  to  be  present  with  him  in  or- 
daining councils,  where  the  young  men  about  to  enter  on  the  life 
of  a  minister,  had,  most  naturally,  asked  from  liis  long  experience 
what  was  indeed  an  almost  apostolic  "  Charge."  I  well  remem- 
ber how  on  one  such  occasion,  with  eager  enthusiasm,  he  said 
"  make  this  pulpit  your  throne  !"  And  in  all  conversation  on  the 
duties  of  our  professional  life  he  was  eager  to  assert  the  power  of 
the  pulpit,  when  its  duties  were  bravely  undertaken.  With  what 
spirit  or  what  effect  he  entered  upon  those  duties,  I  need  not  say 
here.  Nor  need  I  attempt  here,  to  review  his  theological  convic- 
tions or  to  describe  his  faith.  He  has  left  those  con\dctions  on 
record.     He  held  them  manfully,  and  in  all  manly  ways  he  was 
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ready  to  impress  them  on  others, — ^but  he  was  too  loyal  to  the 
great  principles  of  the  Congregational  chm-ches  to  ask  for  his 
creed  any  power  other  than  for  itself  it  commanded.  I  think 
the  last  public  occasion  on  which  I  met  him,  now  some  years  ago, 
was  one  when  in  his  earnest  way,  he  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
any  attempt  under  any  temptation,  to  limit  the  utmost  freedom  of 
opinion  of  our  congregations.  Yet  this  generous  confidence  in 
others  was  not  the  finiit  of  any  vagueness  or  indilferentism  in  his 
own  convictions. 

•'I  believe  in  God"  he  said.  "I  believe  in  God ;  and  he  who  can  say 
that  does  a  greater  thing  than  if  he  could  say,  'This  world's  wealth  is 
all  my  own,'— God,  not  as  mean,  selllsh  men  conceive  of  him,  a  re- 
flection of  their  own  mean  minds,  a  monster  of  criieity,  bnt  God,  the 
scale  of  whose  being  is  measured  by  the  infinitude  of  the  universe, 
who  travels  'in  the  awfUi  pathway  of  the  stars,  and  the  majesty  of 
whose  rule  is  seen  in  the  tranquil  order  and  unforolcen  silence  of  crea- 
tion,' and  yet  Gk>d  whose  benignity  is  equal  to  his  greatness.  His 
loveliest  attribute  is  his  mercy.  He  stoops  to  our  lowness.  I  have 
been  jealous,  and  I  have  taught  you  to  be  jealous,  of  every  representa- 
tion of  Him  which  clouds  our  apprehensions  of  his  exceeding  love. 
Terror,  we-  have  learned  from  our  schoolrooms  and  our  homes,  is  a 
poor  instrument  of  moral  and  spiritual  training.  The  contemplation  of 
exceeding  love  only  wins  to  goodness ;  and  God's  love  seen  in  all  na- 
ture and  all  life  and  religion,  is  the  great  agent  in  the  reform  alilce  of 
the  obstinate  and  the  broken-hearted  sinner  and  the  gentle  training  of 
the  innocent  and  good.  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh, 
the.  image  and' the  appointed  emblem  of  the  good  Gk>d.  that  miracle  of 
the  ages,  expressly  raised  up,  and  endowed  with  heavenly  giits,  that  he 
might  reveal  the  will  of  God,  and  bring  the  whole  human  family  to  his 
footstool.  1  believe,  and  have  taught,  that  he  saves  us  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  word,  his  life  and  death,  by  his  sublime  revelation,  by  the 
spirit  which  he  breathes  and  the  undying  sympathies  which  he  awakens, 
sanctifying  the  earth  which  he  trod  for  our  sakes,  and  opening  the 
heavens,  where  he  has  gone,  to  our  hope.  I  believe  in  the  great  mean- 
ing of  human  life,  its  mysterious  allotment,  its  births  and  deaths,  and 
marriage  solemnities,  its  joys  and  temptations  and  woes,— all  under  the 
direction  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  all  designed  to  help  our  progress 
and  secure  our  peace.  I  believe,  and  have  taught,  the  infinite  worth 
of  Christianity,  and  of  its  doctrines  of  a  resurrection,  retribution,  and 
a  life  to  come— a  resurrection  whose  truth  embraces  also  the  vital 
meaning  of  a  resurrection  from  the  grave  of  worldliness  and  sin ;  a 
retribution  beginning  the  moment  the  good  or  evil  is  done,  and  end- 
ing—when or  where  ?  and  a  life  to  come,  revealed  to  us  in  that  more 
abundant  life  which  the  Saviour  promised  to  bestow,  and    which  his 
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faithful  servants  receive,  and  perfected  in  those  upper  domains  where 
Gk>d  unveils  his  glory,  and  will  make  clear  the  final  destiny  of  man." 

But  I  can  see  that  you  are  saying  that  if  I  estimate  Dr.  Hill 
either  by  the  measure  of  his  services  to  the  community  or  his 
services  in  his  pulpit,  I  am  not  looking  back  upon  his  life  as  you 
are.  You  are  lamenting  to-day,  not  so  much  the  active  fellow- 
worker  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  no,  nor  even  the  preacher  whom 
you  were  so  glad  to  hear,  but  the  loving  personal  friend  who  shared 
all  your  sorrows  and  your  joys, — was  the  most  favored,  and  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  guest  at  your  homes, —  was  the  adviser  and 
guide  of  your  children, — was  in  all  the  more  important  things  of 
life,  the  sympathizing  companion,  whom  you  do  not  know  how 
to  spare.  It  is  just  here,  my  friends,  that  I  am  one  of  you  and 
know  how  to  sorrow  with  you.  How  well  do  I  remember  the  greet- 
ing he  gave  me  the  morning  after  the  first  Sunday  that  I  preached 
here,  when  I  felt  in  a  moment  that  I  had  gained  a  friend,  wel- 
comed indeed,  with  a  sincerity  and  cordiality  which  I  have  often 
tested  since,  and  which  has  never  tailed  me.  What  that  sincerity 
and  cordiality  were,  you  know.  He  says  somewhere  in  one  of  his 
addresses,  that  he  believed  he  knew  every  child  in  the  church  by 
name.  Whether  he  knew  them  by  name  or  not,  I  am  sur^  that 
he  knew  them  by  heart, — ^that  he  always  went  and  came  with 
eager  and  tender  interest  for  eveiy  household  here,  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care.  That  interest  never  died.  I  found  it 
as  intense  and  individual  as  ever  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him, 
only  a  few  weeks  since,  though  he  was  weak  fi'om  iUness,  he  told 
me,  and  he  asked  me  of  those  whom  we  both  knew  and  loved  in 
your  parish  with  the  old  tender  interest  of  a  warm  personal  friend. 
Do  you  remember  how  he  expressed  this  interest  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  be  read  to  the  congregation,  after  his  colleague  here 
was  settled, — in  which  he  expresses  his  readiness  to  be  of  service 
to  them  always,  and  his  hope  that  they  will  call  for  him  on  any 
occasion  when  they  may  need  his  help.  That  wish  of  his  is  the 
wish  he  has  carried  with  him  to  another  world. 

Of  such  a  life  as  that  we  do  not  lose  the  blessing.  Such  a  life 
as  that  does  not  cease  when  this  heart  stops  its  beating.  With 
such  memories  as  these  of  his  abiding  tenderness,  one  recalls  his 
own  words,  as  he  paited  from  his  friend : 

'*  As  I  looked  and  listened  I  thought  I  saw  more  clearly,  I  com  pre- 
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hended  better,  what  Jesus  meant,  when,  withdrawing  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery, he  spolce  of  the  destinies  of  the  faithful  departed  soul  and  of  the 
life  eternal.  Life  eternal  I  How  shall  I  express  my  thought  of  it?  It 
is  not  mere  existence,  however  prolonged  and  free  from  annoyances. 
It  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  senses,  however  vivid.  It  is  not  peace.  It 
is  not  happiness.  It  is  not  joy.  But  it  is  all  these  combined  into  one 
condition  of  spiritual  perfection,— one  emotion  of  indescribable  rapture, 
— ^the  peace  after  the  storm  has  gone  by, — the  soft  repose  after  the  grief 
is  over,— the  Joy  of  victory  when  the  conflict  is  ended.  It  is  that  bles- 
sedness, that  ftilness  of  satisfaction,  which  Jesus  felt  when  '  He  rejoiced 
in  spirit,'  and  with  tender  uplifting  accents,  bade  his  disciples  be  glad 
because  their  names  were  written  in  Heaven.  It  is  contained  in  that 
more  than  earthly  expression  which  the  old  painters  have  given  to  the 
pictures  of  their  saints  and  martyrs,— the  expression  which  I  have 
sometimes  seen  on  the  countenance  of  the  dying,— so  sweet,  so  affec- 
tionate, so  loving,  as  if  they  were  already  gazing  up  into  Heaven  and 
conversing  with  angels;  that  strange,  heart-thrilling,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten expression,  which  I  saw  that  day  on  the  face  of  our  friend  now 
gone." 

The  exercises  in  the  church  were  closed  with  the  singing  by  the 
choir  of  the  favorite  hymn  of  the  deceased, 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee." 

A  last  look  was  then  taken,   of  the  mortal   remains  of  the 
deceased,  after  which  they  were  borne  to  the  Rural  Cemetery. 


SERMON. 


2  Cor.  Y :  4.  Not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon, 
that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life. 

LiF£  has  no  choicer  hours  than  these,  which  bring  us 
together  by  a  single  feeling,  turn  our  thoughts  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  constrain  us  to  hold  a  common  memory.  Such 
hours  when  they  come  should  be  ever  welcomed,  and  we 
meet  them  best  when  we  yield  ourselves  without  resistance 
to  their  control.  We  will  offer  no  resistance  to-day ;  but 
let  the  one  feeling  bear  us  where  it  will.  And  well  we 
may ;  for  it  can  bring  no  thought  that  is  not  sacred,  no 
memory  that  is  not  holy,  no  sorrow  even  that  is  not  gentle 
and  kind. 

I  will  not  say  there  is  no  sadness  in  the  hour;  for  so  I 
should  misinterpret  it  indeed.  But  sadness  is  of  many 
forms.  While  there  is  a  sadness  that  is  born  of  pain,  and 
bears  only  fruits  of  grief — a  pain  as  of  affections  wounded, 
or  hopes  mocked,  or  confidence  destroyed  —  there  is  a  sad- 
ness, too,  that  is  born  of  joy,  and  can  bear  no  fruits  but  of 
sweetness  and  peace— a  sadness  that  is  great,  only  because 
joy  has  been  great  —  a  sadness  that  grows  out  of  the  riches 
of  the  past,  and  cannot  forget  its  alliance  with  all  that  is 
purest  and  loveliest  in  life.  Such  sadness  does  the  soul  no 
harm ;  but  touches  its  tenderer  chords,  only,  like  certain 
music  that  we  know  so  well,  to  bring  out  that  plaintive 
harmony  whose  very  beauty  it  is  that  moves  us  to  tears. 
Side  by  side  lie  the  deep  sources  of  smiles  and  tears ;  we 
know  not  always  from  which  the  emotion  springs,  nor  in 
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which  form  it  rightly  clothes  itself.  The  one  or  the  other 
will  do.  The  one,  indeed,  passes  quickly  into  the  other, 
as  cloud  and  suulight  chase  each  other  over  the  summer 
field.  The  highest  joy  has  its  touch  of  pathos  iu  it ;  and 
so  our  deepest  grief  may  have  its  hint  of  joy. 

If  you  bring  both  these  emotions  hei*e  to-day,  my 
friends,  if  you  look  into  each  other's  eyes  with  tears,  yet 
press  each  other's  hand  as  though  to  say — ^^  it  is  well ;  the 
good  life  is  fitly  ended ;  its  long  years  of  faithful  service 
and  well-tried  sympathy  find  at  last  their  full  reward  in  the 
loving  memories  of  grateful  hearts," —  if  you  bring  with 
you  these  conflicting  feelings  and  hardly  know  to  which  to 
yield,  it  surely  is  not  strange.  They  are  not  two  emotions, 
but  one.  Your  gladness  and  your  grief  alike  are  fit  trib- 
utes of  the  hour ;  bearing  witness  together,  as  neither  could 
alone,  to  the  value  and  completeness  of  the  life  which  has 
just  found  its  peaceful  ending. 

Complete,  indeed.  The  serenity  of  its  closing  hours 
seemed  but  a  token  of  its  fulness  and  its  perfect  fidelity. 
You  seemed  to  read  iu  it  the  soul's  calm  consciousness  of 
powers  actively  exerted  for  a  worthy  end,  and  of  a  life's 
work  finished.  The  laborer's  toil  was  ended,  and  the  hour 
for  rest  had  come.  Not  that  he  who  has  just  left  us  put 
this  into  words ;  not  that  he  claimed  for  himself  any  un- 
wonted fidelity,  or  would  have  suffered  us  to  claim  it  for 
him ;  not  that  he  was  ever  conscious,  perhaps,  of  doing 
more  than  meet  life's  simple  duty  as  it  came ;  yet  one 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  calmness  and  peace  of  his 
last  hours,  and  the  peculiar  satisfaction  with  which  his 
thoughts  turned  constantly  to  the  field  in  which  he  had  so 
long  labored,  were  of  themselves  the  highest  testimonies 
to  the  devotedness  of  his  toil,  and  the  timeliness  of  its 
ending. 

To  say  that  this  life  which  has  just  ended  possessed  a  singu- 
lar harmony  and  unity  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  its  most 
ol>vipu,9  feature.     Its   internal  unity  seems  to  have  cor^ 
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responded  fully  with  the  external .  The  fact  that  his  whol^ 
active  ministry  was  spent  in  a  single  place^  that  all  his  words 
were  spoken  from  one  pulpit,  and  his  whole  heart  giren  to  one 
people,  only  enables  us  to  trace  the  more  distinctly  the 
singleness  of  spirit  by  which  his  life  was  animated.  In 
more  senses  than  one  that  ministry  seems  to  connect  the 
present  with  the  past,  and  to  carry  us  back,  as  we  view  it, 
into  the  midst  of  another  age.  Since  he  came  to  this  place, 
the  little  village  of  four  thousand  souls,  just  climbing  out  of 
the  valley  up  the  lovely  hill-sides  which  surround  it,  has  be- 
come a  busy  and  crowded  city  ;  the  Colonial  simplicity  of  oui* 
nation's  youth  has  vanished  before  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  its  prosperous  manhood ;  ancient  systems  of  education 
have  yielded  step  by  step  to  modern  methods ;  the  liberal 
faith  which  he  maintained  has  passed  out  of  its  infandy  into 
its  maturity ;  the  Christian  ministry  itself,  leaving  the  prim- 
itive basis  on  which  he  found  it,  has  entered  upon  new  add 
still  undefined  relations  with  society;  while  during  that 
same  long  period  he  saw  a  whole  generation  of  remarkable 
men  appear  at  his  side,  gain  national  repute,  and  pass  away. 
Through  all  these  changes,  he  remained  unchanged,  except 
as  growing  experience  brought  maturer  wisdom,  and  a  wider 
field,  opening  larger  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  ac- 
tivity, surrounded  him  with  more  lives  to  be  influenced 
and  a  greater  range  of  grief  and  joy  to  test  his  ever-ready 
sympathy.  That  he  was  always  equal  to  the  new  demand, 
that  the  many  found  him  as  kind  and  sympathizing  as  the 
few,  that  the  growing  city  found  him  as  intent  upon  its  in- 
terests, and  engrossed  in  its  concerns,  as  the  little  village, 
that  the  past  held  him  by  its  traditions  and  its  formalities 
only  until  the  new  age  offered  its  better  ways,  while  the 
constant  advances  of  a  period  of  peculiar  religious  agitation 
found  him  ever  grounded  in  the  same  simple  faith  and  trust, 
is  what  all  testimonies  from  the  past  and  the  present  coin- 
cide in  declaring.  Many  voices  out  of  the  past  come 
to  us  to-day,    from   the   few   still  in  the  flesh  who  wit- 
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nessed  those  earlier  days,  as  well  as  from  the  written 
page  which  tells  us  bow  from  time  to  time,  at  va- 
rious periods  of  bis  ministry,  his  parishioners  united  to 
give  tender  utterance  to  their  appreciation  of  his  worth, 
and  those  voices  tell  always  the  same  tale :  of  a  pas-* 
tor  fondly  loved;  of  a  friend  whose  sympathies  outrau 
always  the  world's  claim  upon  them,  and  hastened  of  their 
own  accord  to  speak  the  needed  word,  or  do  the  thoughtful 
deed ;  a  freind  whose  unselfishness  never  thought  itself  too 
severely  taxed,  and  whose  patient  devotion  to  others' 
needs  never  confessed  itself  abused,  or  met  the  utmost  lib- 
erties with  aught  but  kindly  return ;  of  a  preacher  earnest 
and  effective,  interpreting  with  quick  sympathy  the  varying 
emotions  of  sorrow,  alive  always  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
hour,  and  eager  to  press  each  current  incident  or  thought 
home  upon  his  hearer's  mind ;  of  a  citizen  loyal  and  labori- 
ous, prompt  to  spend  himself  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity, and  recognizing  the  community's  claim  alone  to 
share  in  the  strength  due  first  of  all  to  his  calling  and  his 
flock. 

Other  features  still,  no  doubt,  others  who  saw  him  from 
year  to  year  might  add ;  to  me  these  seem  enough  to  mark 
his  place  and  designate  the  man.  And,  as  I  say,  these  traits 
seem  never  to  have  changed.  The  last  testimony,  coming 
to-day  from  the  literary  companions  of  his  later  years,  * 
might  stand  for  the  first,  when  his  career  was  just  begin- 
ning. Indeed,  to  such  traits  no  change  could  well  come. 
The  simple  fidelity  to  duty  with  which  he  began  never 
failed  him,  for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  his  being.  The 
fount  of  sympathy  never  ran  dry,  but  fuller  rather  as  it 
waa  deeply  drawn  upon,  for  it  was  fed  unceasingly  from  a 
rich  and  tender  heart.  The  patient  temper,  however  tried, 
continued  always  unruffled,  not  because  he  did  not  under- 
stand men's  wiles,  or  could  not  vigorously  rebuke  their  self- 

*See  Resolutions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society ;  Appendix. 
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ishness  or  their  uncharity,  but  because  his  innate  gentleness 
and  tolerance  overmastered,  in  the  end,  his  resentment. 
His  love  and  friendship  preserved  their  sweetness  under 
every  new  test,  not  because  he  was  unaffected  by  miscon- 
struction or  estrangement,  but  because,  being  genuine, 
his  affections  could  know  no  change,  and  must  remain  love 
and  friendship  to  the  end.  His  religious  faith  bore  itself 
undismayed  through  increasing  agitation  and  controversy 
and  change,  because,  being  faith,  it  knew  no  faltering,  and 
awaited  always  the  sure  triumph  of  the  truth.  In  a  word, 
each  element  of  his  nature  was  simple  and  unassumed  ;  was 
accepted  quietly  as  part  of  himself;  and  never  changed, 
therefore,  except  to  grow  in  strength,  or  except  as  his 
character  assumed  year  by  year  its  maturer  proportions. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  me,  as  I  read  it,  the  testimony  of 
the  past. 

The  basis  of  such  a  life  and  such  a  nature,  of  course,  is 
simple  and  unquestioning  trust ;  and  its  fullest  expression  is 
found  in  its  religious  faith.  His  life  was,  in  the  best  sense, 
a  religious  life,  and  his  religion  his  first  and  chief  con- 
cern. He  was  fond  of  his  calling,  as  he  could  not  help 
being,  for  it  belonged  to  him  by  right.  He  was  first 
of  all  a  minister ;  yet  I  doubt  if  in  being  a  minister, 
he  ever  found  himself  laying  aside  the  man.  His  religion 
seemed  rather  the  natural  flowering  of  his  soul,  and  his  call- 
ing simply  the  sphere  in  which  his  native  powers  found 
their  most  appropriate  exercise.  His  religious  habits 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  had  opportunity  of  observing  them, 
singularly  unstudied,  as  though  he  felt  no  need  of  putting 
any  thing  on  or  off,  when  standing  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  very  trait  that  lent  often  to  his  services 
of  spiritual  sympathy  such  peculiar  weight,  which  made  his 
few  words  at  the  bedside  so  welcome  a  substitute  for  longer 
prayers,  and  which  imparted  a  peculiar  gracefulness  to  so 
many  of  his  written  and  spoken  messages  of  consolation. 
Certainly  I  cannot  forget,  though  it  was  many  years  ago. 
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that  what  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  felicitous  memorial  addresses  I  had  ever  heard,  was 
one  that  fell  unstudied  from  his  lips,  while  one  of  the  most 
touching  letters  of  consolation  that  I  ever  read  came  but 
lately  from  his  pen. 

The  tenets  of  his  faith,  as  you  know,  were  simple  and  few, 
and  held  with  unchanging  constancy.  Liberal  at  heart  and 
by  deepest  conviction,  watching  with  interest  the  changes 
of  theological  belief,  keenly  alive,  as  he  himself  declares,  to 
^'  the  importance  of  true  and  ennobling  religious  ideas,"  as 
well  as  to  the  perils  of  all  narrowness  and  superstition, 
saying  frankly,  upcm  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  settle-* 
ment.  ""  After  the  passage  of  thoughtful  and  studious 
years,  I  must  confess  to  modifications  which  seem  almost 
like  a  new  revelation,"  we  yet  find  him,  while  listening 
respectfully  to  the  new  doctrines  of  the  day,  accepting  none 
of  them  as  his  own,  and  abiding  by  the  yiews  so  familiar 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Unitarian  movement.  Among 
the  points  of  faith  to  which  he  himself  alludes,  in  the  anni- 
versary sermon  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  are 
^*  God  as  an  infinite  Being,  whose  benignity  is  equal  to  his 
greatness ;"  '*  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  miracle 
of  the  ages,  expressly  raised  up  and  endowed  with  heavenly 
gifts,  that  he  might  reveal  the  will  of  God  ;"  "  the  infinite 
worth  of  Christianity  and  of  its  doctrines  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, retribution,  and  a  life  to  come."  How  faithfully  he 
preached  these  truths,  you  know.  How  earnestly  he  en- 
joined upon  his  people  the  constant  observance  of  the  re- 
ligious rites  which  seemed  to  him  essentially  involved  in 
these  truths,  and  which  he  believed  to  .underlie  the  whole 
Christian  failh,  none  can  forget,  who,  but  two  short  months 
ago,  listened  to  his  voice  from  this  place.  Could  he  have 
chosen,  (as  indeed  perchance  he  did),  he  would  hardly  have 
taken  another  theme  for  the  closing  service  of  his  ministry, 
and  for  his  last  words  with  those  among  whom  he  had  so 
long  labored. 
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That  the  views  which  be  held  bo  firmly  he  held  also  in  the 
utmost  charity  towards  those  who  dijBered  from  him,  I 
need  not  say.  Indeed,  so  kind  a  nature  as  his  could  not  but 
be  oatbolic.  Had  his  convictions  been  even  more  positive 
than  they  were,  his  inborn  tolerance  would  have  forbidden 
him  to  withhold  liia  sympathy  from  those  who  honestly 
held  opposite  opinions.  To  condemn  was  not  in  his  nature. 
Charitable  in  bis  judgments  always,  he  preferred,  in  all  re- 
lations, to  think  the  best  and  believe  the  best,  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Just  here  we  toueb  upon  one  of  the  finest  traits  of  his 
character — his  generosity  of  feeling.  Rare  though  it  be 
in  its  perfection,  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful,  yet  with  him  it 
seemed  a  simple  necessity  of  bis  being.  It  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  multiply  illustrations  of  this  trait.  I  must  content 
myself  here,  however,  with  mentioning  as  a  single  instance, 
and  I  think  a  conspicuous  one,  the  spirit  with  which  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  be  met  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  formation,  out  of  his  own  members,  of  the 
second  Unitarian  parish.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  pecu- 
liar and  exceptional  friendliness  which  exists  to-day  between 
these  two  sister  parishes  must  have  been  owing  originally, 
in  great  measure  certainly,  to  the  feeling  which  the  enter- 
prise encountered  on  the  part  of  bim  who  was  to  be  most 
affected  by  it,  and  in  whose  power  it  lay,  even  by  a  word, 
so  greatly  to  further  or  hinder  it.  I  am  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  learn  that,  though  the  movement  cost  him  very 
dear,  though  it  robbed  him  of  some  of  his  most  cherished 
parishioners,  though  the  trial  to  his  feelings  was  one  to 
which  at  each  successive  period  of  his  ministry  we  find  him 
recurring  with  deepest  emotion,  though  the  test  of  his 
charity  and  generosity,  in  a  word,  was  one  of  the  severest 
that  could  be  applied,  no  word  of  suspicion  or  regret,  no 
questioning  of  motives  nor  dark  prognostications  of  failure, 
ever  fell  from  his  lips,  but  that  the  new  enterprise  found  in 
his  cordial  sympathy  and  support  its  surest  guaranty  of 
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ultimate  success.  No  wonder  that  among  his  sincerest 
mourners  are  the  members  of  that  sister  parish.  No  won- 
der that  among  the  warmest  and  most  appreciative  of  his 
friends  is  the  man  whom  he  welcomed  as  the  first  shepherd 
oi  the  little  flock,  and  to  whose  inexperience  he  lent  so 
heartily  the  great  support  of  his  encouragement  and 
counsel. 

But  I  hasten  gladly  from  these  tales  of  the  past  to  the 
fresher  story  of  the  present ;  from  what  I  hear  and  am 
told,  to  what  I  know ;  from  the  soldier  with  his  armor  on, 
iu  the  thick  of  life's  battle,  to  the  same  soldier  with  his 
armor  laid  aside,  while  the  warfare  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
How  beautifully  he  met  the  new  necessity,  how  manfully  he 
surrendered  his  work  when  the  hour  came,  even  though  to 
surrender  required  more  manliness  than  to  assume,  I 
need  not  tell  you.  What  in  most  cases  comes  as  a 
hard  trial,  seemed  only  to  afford  him  a  new  field  where- 
in his  best  qualities  could  find  their  exercise.  What 
he  had  been  in  the  midst  of  life's  activities  that  he  was  still 
in  his  enforced  abstinence  from  toil —  as  true  in  his  friend- 
ships as  ever,  as  warm  in  his  sympathies,  as  generous  in  his 
judgments,  as  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  whom  he 
nevei*  ceased  to  cherish  as  his  people.  Their  joys  were  still 
his  dearest  joys,  and  their  sorrows  his  sorrows.  Into  all 
their  experiences  he  still  longed  to  enter ;  and  wherever  the 
younger  pastor  turned  his  steps  there  the  older  had  been 
before  him,  and  had  gone  before  kindly  and  thoughtfully  to 
prepare  the  way.  All  this  you  know.  But  you  will  be  glad 
also  to  hear,  what  I  am  privileged  to  tell  you  in  the  sacred 
privacy  of  this  our  common  grief,  that  your  interests  were 
still  nearest  to  his  heart,  that  your  concerns  were  the  object 
of  his  constant  enquir}%  that  your  kindness  was  the  source 
of  his  most  vivid  enjoyment,  through  all  the  closing  hours 
of  his  life.  The  placid  beauty  of  those  hours  no  words  can 
paint.  Would  that  all  might  have  seen  it.  The  singular 
serenity  and  transparency  of  his  countenance,  as  though 
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brightly  lighted  from  within,  struck  all  who  approached 
him.  His  cheerfulness  never  failed  him,  but  indeed  emanated 
continually  from  his  presence,  falling  like  sun-light  on  all 
who  entered  the  room.  "You  must  show  your  Christian 
faith,"  he  said  to  those  who  were  watching  over  him,  "by 
your  cheerful  faces."  His  gentleness  grew  with  his  suf- 
fering; and  his  tender  solicitude  for  those  around  him, 
with  his  grateful  recognition  of  their  slightest  offices,  had 
more  of  pathos  in  it  than  their  loving  hearts  could  bear. 

I  have  said  that  your  kindness  was  the  source,  through  all 
those  hours,  of  his  keenest  joy.  The  love  and  friendliness 
of  so  many  hearts  came  upon  him  as  a  strange  revelation. 
He  thought  it  worth  his  sickness  to  learn  how  much  kind- 
ness the  world  contained.  Every  fresh  favor  brought  a 
fresh  surprise,  as  though  the  giving  forth  of  kindness  was 
so  habitual  with  him,  and  the  thought  of  sacrificing  himseli  so 
familiar,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in  hid  own  behalf  was  bard 
to  comprehend.  To  every  expression  of  interest  and  every 
token  of  love,  he  clung  most  fondly.  In  whatever  form  it 
might  come,  it  was  seized  with  the  same  grateful  surprise. 
The  aged  parishioner's  daily  message  of  enquiry,  the  little 
child's  artless  word  of  love,  the  simple  expression  of  sympa- 
thy, the  friendly  visit,  the  young  bride's  remembrance, 
pausing  on  the  threshold  as  she  left  her  home  to  send  him 
the  flowers  she  had  held,  all  these,  and  many  tokens  more, 
were  treasured  foudly  in  the  loving  heart  on  which  no  kind- 
ness was  ever  wasted,  and  which  measured  others'  intent 
by  its  own  generous  appreciation  of  the  service. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop,  rather  than  intrude  upon 
an  hour  like  this  any  purely  personal  allusions.  Yet  un- 
less I  would  leave  my  record  incomplete,  and  what  is  most 
honorable  and  characteristic  in  it  untold,  I  must  make  brief 
mention,  before  I  close,  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  borne 
himself,  for  the  last  two  years,  towards  his  junior  colleague. 

Indeed,  I  could  not  pardon  myself,  if  I  did  not  bear  witness 
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here  to  the  uniform  kindness  and  generosity  which  he  has 
shown.  That  a  connection  commonly  thought  to  be  full  of 
delicacy  and  peril,  caused  him  no  embarrassment  from  the 
first,  but  was  met  naturally  and  gracefully,  and  served  only 
to  bring  into  clearer  light  his  native  unselfishness,  and  his 
supreme  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
had  ministered,  can  surprise  none  who  knew  him.  From  the 
first  hour  to  the  last  he  has  given  every  aid  and  encourage- 
ment in  his  power,  has  applauded  every  effort,  has  granted 
full  measure  of  congratulation  and  praise,  has  judged  my 
endeavors  with  over-generous  judgment,  has  striven,  in  the 
utmost  kindness,  to  opea  the  way  for  me  to  his  people's 
hearts.  That  I  was  laboring  in  a  field  which  had  so  long 
belonged  to  him  alone,  that  I  was  following  methods  and  ideas 
unlike  his  own,  emphasizing  other  duties,  and  approaching  the 
great  truths  of  religion  from  another  point,  seemed  to  cause 
him  no  uneasiness,  and  has  cost  me,  I  am  sure,  no  word  of 
sympathy  which  would  otherwise  have  been  mine.  Though 
the  two  years  had  been  extended  to  twenty,  provided  he  had 
always  found  honesty  of  purpose  on  my  part  and  a  love  of 
truth,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  thing  could  have  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  our  intercourse ;  while  I  am  equally 
sure  that  whatever  success  I  shall  ever  gain  as  your  pastor, 
or  whatever  hold  I  may  gain  upon  your  affections,  will  be 
due  first  of  all  to  the  generous  sympathy  and  large  toler- 
ance accorded  at  his  hands,  and  to  the  passport  to  your 
confidence  which  his  confidence  has  given  me. 

So  our  friend  has  gone  from  us.  The  mortal  has  ^  put  on 
immortality."  Better  still,  "mortality  is  swallowed  up  of 
life."  That  life  of  which  we  caught  but  passing  glimpses 
here,  that  life  of  faith  and  loyalty  and  love,  which  main- 
tained itself  so  unequally  against  the  pressure  of  earth  and 
the  frailties  of  the  flesh,  passes  now,  if  we  may  judge 
things  invisible,  into  larger  relations  and  uninterrupted 
action.     With  naught  to  hinder  and  all  to  help,  it  now  is. 
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we  trust,  what  it  long  has  songht  to  be.  '*  Not  unclothed, 
but  clothed  upon,"  erery  element  of  its  former  being  enters 
upon  higher  phases,  enters  into  grander  combinations,  en- 
ters upon  intenser  activities.  By  that  divine  and  unaltera- 
ble law,  whereby  whatsoever  is  once  created  knows  thence- 
forth no  perishing  and  no  lessening  of  its  substance,  this 
much-loved  soul,  as  it  passes  from  our  visible  presence, 
proves  its  deathlessness  in  the  very  hour  of  its  apparent 
departure.  While  it  seems  to  go  it  stays,  and  our  very 
effort  to  realize  its  absence  but  testifies  to  the  reality  of  its 
continued  presence.  What  indeed  can  tear  it  from  us? 
What  can  ever  rend  from  the  hearts  that  hold  them,  the 
various  portions  of  itself,  which  this  life  has  wrought  into 
their  inmost  being?  What  goes  is  little,  what  stays  is 
much. 

That  which  it  once  sought  to  be,  I  say,  now  it  is.  Di- 
vinely beautiful  is  every  true  soul,  in  the  principle  which 
animates  it,  in  the  type  at  which  it  aims,  in  the  godlike 
image  which  it  seeks  to  reproduce ;  but  our  eyes  are  holden 
for  the  time  that  we  cannot  see,  its  own  energies  are  par- 
alyzed by  the  self-consciousness  and  the  half-confidence  which 
cling  to  us  all,  and  so  the  divinest  things  pass  for  half  their 
worth.  At  last  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  sacred  thing  is 
left  to  do  its  work  undisturbed.  Then  every  kind  and 
thoughtful  word,  every  loving  act,  every  generous  impulse, 
every  unsuspecting  confidence,  dropping  deep  into  the  soUl 
and  carrying  its  true  meaning  with  it,  is  seen  and  felt  for 
what  it  really  is.  Beautiful  indeed,  to-day,  is  what  once 
seemed  common ;  not  more  beautiful  than  it  was,  but  disclos- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  loveliness  which  till  now  it  has  hid. 
Now,  as  never  before,  do  we  really  see  what  that  life  has 
been.  Not  till  the  tree  falls,  and  the  soil  is  here  and  there 
displaced,  do  we  know  how  far  and  wide  its  roots  have 
struck.  Look  around  to-day  and  see  the  many  lives  into 
which  this  life  has  entered,  the  many  hearts  around  which 
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its  fibres  have  entwined  tbemselyes,  the  many  memories 
which  while  it  seems  to  rob  it  yet  enriches,  and  confess  how 
enduring  is  the  function  of  such  a  soul.  Look  around,  until 
death  is  forgotten,  till  the  grave's  victory  disappears,  and 
you  see  only  how  **  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life." 


APPENDIX 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  PARISH. 

The  members  of  the  Second  Parish  held  a  meeting  at  the  vestry 
of  the  church,  Feb.  2d,  1871,  to  take  action  in  reference  to  the 
decease  of  their  late  senior  pastor,  at  which  Col.  John  W.  Weth- 
erell  presided,  and  George  G.  Burbank,  Esq.,  was  Secretary. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  addressed  the  meeting  by  saying  in 
substance  that  he  was  reminded  of  the  statement  of  John  Bunyan, 
which  must  be  familiar  to  all,  that  when  Chi-istian  Pilgiim's  wife 
entered  in  at  the  gate  of  death,  where  her  husband  had  entered 
before  her,  "the  children  wept,  but  Mr.  Great  Heart  and  Mi\ 
Valiant  played  upon  the  well-tuned  cymbals  and  harp  for  joy." 
So  we  rejoice  that  the  beloved  and  useful  life  of  our  reverend 
friend  was  so  mercifully  protracted  and  crowned  with  fruit  and 
beauty  to  the  end.  But  friendship  and  gratitude  will  enforce  their 
claims,  and  with  tender  memories  it  is  wise  and  becoming  and 
wholesome,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  the  feelings,  to  consider  a  brief 
statement  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  that  the  occasion  calls 
forth,  which  is  attempted  in  the  following  resolutions  : 

The  members  of  the  second  parish  in  Worcester,  assembled  to  talce 
notice  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  senior  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Hill, 
who  died  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1871,  a^ed  seventy  years,  seven 
months  and  two  days,  unanimously  adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Besolved^  That,  with  solemn,  aflfectionate  and  gratefhl  remem- 
brance, we  consider  the  faithful  and  acceptable  miDiscrations  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Hill  to  us.  as  a  body  united  by  Christian  harmony  and  Christian 
hope ;  in  his  public  instructions  in  the  truths  and  precepts  which  Grod 
has  revealed  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesns  Christ,  for  the  guidance, 
consolation  and  eternal  happiness  of  man ;  in  leading  us  to  the  throne 
of  Divine  grace ;  in  driving  to  us  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the  Chris- 
tian sacraments ;  and  in  his  personal  intercouse  with  us,  by  which  he 
has  brought  to  our  families  and  ourselves  the  support  of  Christian  faith, 
the  aid  of  his  friendly  and  prudent  counsels,  and  the  cordial  and  balm 
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of  his  genial  sympathy,  as  he  has  visited  us  in  the  Joys  and  sorrows  and 
all  the  chancres  of  life. 

2.  Besolved^  That  the  example  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  sacred  duties  of 
a  teacher  of  Christianity,  with  no  other  deviations  from  that  path  but 
such  as  were  caused  by  the  collateral  claims  of  education  and  good 
morals,  and  the  appropriate  reward  of  such  a  life,  consisting  in  honor 
and  authority  in  the  community,  and  in  personal  happiness,  are  a  lesson 
and  an  encouraj^ement  to  those  who  can  enter  on  that  sacred  worlc. 

3.  Besolved^  That  we  do  not  mourn  as  those  who  are  without  hope, 
when  we  take  leave  of  our  beloved  pastor,  who  was  permitted  to  remain 
with  us  for  forty-three  years  and  ten  months,  in  the  fulness  of  his  intel- 
lectual strength  and  usefulness,  until  his  moitai  frame  was  too  much 
worn  to  be  a  fit  instrument  for  hid  immortal  spirit,  and  we  look  at  his 
ascending  way  with  the  humble  prayer,  that  in  our  turn  we  may  be  also 
ready. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  contemplate,  with  the  deepest  sensibility,  the 
consistent  termination  of  the  life  of  our  beloved  friend.  His  most  anx- 
ious desire  that  he  should  not  outlive  his  powers  of  usefulness,  has  been 
merciflilly  fulfilled.  On  Communion  Sunday,  two  months  ago,  we  re- 
member that  he  gave  us  a  sermon  setting  forth  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  vital  power  of  Christianity,  with  his  accustomed  ear- 
nestness. We  recognize  with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  affection  which 
he  expressed  toward  our  junior  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  and  the  uncom- 
mon harmony,  co-operation,  and  confidence,  which  were  so  honorable 
to  both  and  so  useful  to  our  parish ;  and  we  remember  that  we  received 
from  our  Junior  pastor  one  of  the  repeated  messages  from  his  chamber 
of  pain  and  weakness,  indicating  his  patient  readiness  to  go,  and  ex- 
pressing his  appreciation  of  the  love  of  his  parishonors.  his  affection 
and  gratitude  toward  them,  and  his  interest  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
all  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

5.  Resolved^  That  the  amiable  character  and  Christian  influence  of  our 
beloved  pastor,  his  long-continued,  devoted,  and  highly  esteemed  ser- 
vices to  this  parish,  and  his  active  and  successful  efforts  for  truth  and 
righteousness  and  happiness  in  this  city  and  in  our  country,  should  be 
publicly  and  permanently  recorded  on  a  suitable  monument  at  his  grave, 
to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  passing  generation,  and  to  instruct  and 
encourage  those  who  may  come  after  us. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  express  to  Mrs.  Hill  and  her  children 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  loss  of  a  companion  and  guide,  whose 
devoted  and  genial  life  they  will  remember  and  imitate  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction. 

7.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  wife  of  our  beloved  pastor  by  the  Secretary  of  this* 
meeting. 

Deacon  John  P.  Kettell  spoke  briefly  of  his  relations  with  Dr. 
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Hill,  whom  he  had  so  long  known,  and  commended  the  character 
of  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Sam'l  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  who 
said,  in  substance : 

His  first  particular  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hill  was  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Worcester.  He  had  been  impressed, 
not  only  by  his  active  and  earnest  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools, 
but  by  his  happy  way  of  meeting  and  addressing  the  pupils.  The 
faculty  of  speaking  with  effect  to  an  assemblage  of  young  people  is  a 
rare  one,  and,  though  much  aided  by  a  kind  manner  and  genial  coun- 
tenance, requires,  for  success,  a  magnetical  influence  allied  to  the  inspi- 
rations of  genius.  Dr.  HilPs  remarks  appeared  always  to  make  a 
favorable  impression ;  and  the  cordial  tone  of  his  voice  in  saying  *^  good- 
bye,^' which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  newspapers,  was  a  well  remem- 
bered characteristic. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Hill  was  fond  of  illuslrating  Christian  virtues  and 
graces,  by  incidents  and  circumstances,  and  by  the  lives  and  characters 
of  individual  men  and  women.  His  discourses  suggested  by  facts  in 
history  or  experience*  or  by  the  decease  of  prominent  persons,  have 
been  among  his  best  efforts,  and  were  often  very  eloquent  and  effective. 
He  had  not  a  controversial  temperament.  He  believed  in  progress  in 
religious  knowledge,  as  in  all  science,  and  was  thoroughly  liberal  in  his 
views,  but  his  tendencies  were  not  combative  or  destructive.  He 
respected  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  lived  before  him,  and  believed 
that  the  human  intellect  had,  in  times  gone  by,  been  as  capable  of 
grasping  the  great  questions  of  religion  and  morals  as  at  the  present 
day.  Hence  he  was  tolerant  of  transmitted  faith,  though  it  might  not 
accord  with  his  own.  Of  course  he  discriminated  between  such  doc- 
trines as  were  clear  and  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  such  as  he  could 
not  accept,  but  not  in  a  denunciatory  spirit. 

Dr.  Hill's  strong  point  was,  perhaps,  his  power  of  sympathy,  spring- 
ing from  a  natural  kindness  of  heart,  that  important  source  of  influence 
and  eminence  to  the  parish  minister.  In  cases  of  sickness  or  misfortune, 
or  joy— in  any  form  of  affliction,  or  of  happiness,  in  his  congregation,  or 
among  his  fellow  citizens,  he  was  sure  to  manifest  a  warm  and  hearty 
s^'^mpathy.  that  soothed  and  cheered,  and  opened  the  way  for  useful 
advice,  and,  when  needed,  considerate  admonition. 

Mr.  H.  said  it  was  not  the  aim  of  his  remarks  to  specify  ttie  gifts  and 
characteriMics  of  our  lamented  past^ir,  but  to  add  a  few  words  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Resolutions,  which  he  was  gratified  to 
second. 

They  were  then  adopted  on  motion  of  F.  H.  Bannicutt,  Esq.,  all 
present  rising,  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
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On  motion  of  Lewis  Barnard,  Esq.,  the  resolutions  were  ordered 
to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  parish. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   AMERICAN   ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  resident  in  Worcester,  held  at  the  library, 
the  President  announced  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  the  Re- 
cording Secretary  of  the  Society.  After  an  interchange  of  ramarks 
upon  the  high  character  and  estimable  qualtities  of  the  deceased, 
the  following  resolutions,  offered  by  S.  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  the  Antiquarian 
Society  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  prominent  officer,  who  had  long  been 
connected  with  it,  and  who  had  its  best  interests  at  heart. 

Buolved,  That  In  the  Council,  a  more  particular  and  intimate  relation 
has  been  severed  with  one  whom  we  were  accustomed  to  regard  with 
affection  and  respect. 

Besolved,  That,  members  of  the  same  social  community,  we  desire  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  and  as  the  beloved 
pastor  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  this  city,  for  more  than  forty 
years,  Dr.  Hill  was  eminently  faithful  in  the  fulfilment  of  every  duty ; 
that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  unfailing  kindness  and  geniality  of  man- 
ners and  feeling  to  all  classes  of  people,  whether  parishioners,  or  only 
neighbors  or  fellow  citizens,  and  for  the  earnestness  and  ability  with 
which  he  advocated  every  measure  for  the  promotion  of  education  and 
good  morals — continuing,  until  the  last  moment  of  consciousness,  to 
manifest  the  same  interest  In  the  welfare  of  others  that  marked  and  dis- 
tinguished his  life. 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  the  members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  to 
Join  with  us  In  attendance  at  the  funeral  of  our  lamented  associate  and 
friend. 

Resolvedt  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Attest,  S.  F.  HAVEN,  Recording  Sec't, 

Pro  Tempore. 
February  1, 1871, 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WORCESTER  ASSOCIATION 
OF  UNITARIAN  CLERGYMEN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Association  of  Unitarian  Cler- 
gymen, at  Sterling,  Feb.  loth,  after  listening  to  a  commemorative 
discom-se  by  the  senior  member,  Di\  Allen,  a  commit?tee,  consisting 
of  the  three  oldest  membera,  Messra.  Allen,  Bartol  and  Ball,  was 
chosen  to  draft  resolutions.     The  resolutions  were  the  following : 

1.  Besolved,  That  our  dear  brother,  Doctor  A.  Hill,  In  the  Apostolic 
sense,  magnified  his  office;  and  that  it  was  because  he  so  magnified  it- 
putting  his  strength  and  his  best  affections  into  It— that  he  discharged  it 
so  well,  and  made  it  so  honorable.  That  in  all  his  Intercourse  with  us 
III  tlie  Association  and  elsewhere,  we  have  ever  found  him  faithful  and 
Icind  in  counsel,  with  dignity  and  authority  administering  rebuke,  as  It 
may  have  been  needful ;  tenderly  solicitous  for  the  character  and  stand- 
ing of  this  Association,  and  zealously  devoting  himself  to  tlie  further- 
ance of  its  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

2.  Resolved^  That  we  hereby  tender  our  sympathies  to  his  bereaved 
family,  to  all  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him.  to  all  the  sister 
churches  represented  by  us,  In  whose  welfare  he  felt  a  strong  and  affec- 
tionate interest,  which  was  reciprocated  by  them,  and  especially  to  the 
church,  with  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  closely  been  connected  as 
their  beloved  pastor. 

3.  Hesolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent,  by  the  scribe, 
to  the  Second  Congregational  Church  In  Worcester,  and  also  to  the 
family  of  Dr.  Hill. 


ACTION  OF  THE  LADIES*  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Second  Paiish  in  Wor- 
cester, having  heartily  concurred  in  the  resolutions  recently  adopted 
by  the  members  of  the  parish,  in  regard  to  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved Senior  Pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Hill,  desire  to  recognize  his 
constant  and  cordial  interest  in  this  Society.  We  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance  his  fervent  prayers  with  and  for  us;  his  warm- 
heaned  sympathies,  rejoicing  in  our  joys,  comforting  ns  in  our 
afflictions  with  words  of  consolation  and  hope,  encouraging  and 
helping  us  forward  in  every  good  work,  and  like  the  Good  She|>- 
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herd,  directing  us  with  the  tenderest  care  onward  in  the  path  of 
duty,  and  leading  us  forward  to  the  brighter  realms  beyond  this 
fleeting  liie. 

AndespeciaUy  do  we  call  to  mind  the  kind  messages,  sent 
greeting  to  us  from  the  sick  room  of  our  beloved  pastor,  during 
his  last  illness,  coming  to  us  as  from  the  spirit-land.  And  we 
sympathise  most  tenderly  with  the  bereaved  partner  of  our  pastor^ 
his  co-laborer  in  every  good  word  and  work ;  the  sharer  of  his 
toils,  the  participant  of  his  joys,  and  with  all  the  members  of  her 
family  in  their  deep  affliction. 

At  the  request  of  the  Society. 

L.  H.  KEYES,  Seoretart. 
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Worcester,  Mass.,  February  27, 1882. 
My  Dear  Sir  : — 

It  is  the  general  wish  of  members  of  the  First 
UnitariaD  Society  to  have  a  printed  copy  of  the  farewell  discourse 
which  you  delivered  yesterday.  The  undersigned  were,  therefore, 
requested  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  held  to-day  to  ask  you 
to  let  us  have  the  manuscript  of  your  sermon  for  publication.  The 
committee  earnestly  hopes  that  you  will  accede  to  the  request. 

Faithftilly  yours, 

SAMUEL  S.  GREEN, 
FRANCIS  H.  DEWEY,  Jr., 

Committee  of  the  Board  of  Assessors, 
To  Reverend  Edward  H.  Hall. 


Worcester,  March  10,  1882. 
Gentlemen  :— 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  send  you  the 
manuscript  of  my  sermon ;  not  because  it  expresses  adequately  what  I 
so  much  wished  to  say,  but  because  it  is  pleasant  for  me  in  any  way  to 
gratify  the  desires  of  the  parish. 

Ever  sincerely  your  flriend, 

EDWARD  H.  HALL. 

Samuel  S.  Green, 
Francis  H.  Dewey,  Jr., 

Committee  of  the  Assessors, 


SERMON. 


1  Cor.  XV:  58.  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast, 
unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as 
ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  this  winter  month,  I  first 
came  to  you  as  your  pastor.  It  is  hard  to  think  the 
time  so  long;  so  fresh  seem  still  the  greetings  which 
welcomed  me,  and  the  hopes  which  filled  those  early 
hours.  Were  we  to  measure  it  by  the  plans  accom- 
plished, or  the  dreams  which  have  been  fulfilled,  it 
would  seem,  alas,  much  briefer  still. 

Yet  thirteen  years  are  no  slight  part  of  the  life  of 
either  man  or  parish.  To  you  it  has  brought  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  incidents  of  your  parish 
career.  Your  venerable  pastor  lived  to  welcome  me 
to  my  new  work,  and  open  the  way  for  me  to  his 
people's  affection  and  trust,  and  passed  away.  Men 
well-known  in  the  community  as  well  as  the  church, 
and  honorable  women  not  a  few,  whose  own  gra- 
cious lives  lent  added  dignity  to  historic  names,  left 
important  places  vacant  for  younger  generations, 
with  other  interests  and  associations,  to  fill.  Those 
who  greeted  me  as  children  when  I  came,  the  youths 
of  our  schools  and  colleges,  have  come  forward  to 
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positions  of  influence,  and  give  promise  of  a  fntiire 
as  useful  and  perhaps  as  distinguished  as  the  past. 
Loved  friends  have  passed  from  us,  more  than  I  can 
recount.  I  will  give  you  no  figures,  for  figures 
cannot  measure  these  losses,  or  tell  the  story  of  our 
sorrows.  We  recall  them  now,  only  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  beautiful  lives  which  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Yet  I  would  fain  feel  that  these  hours  have  a  story 
to  tell,  not  of  losses  only,  but  of  gains  ;  I  would  fain 
believe  that  this  sacred  fellowship,  which  seems  now 
so  unutterably  dear,  has  been  more  than  a  pleasant 
companionship  ;  that  something  of  the  higher 
aspiration  and  thought,  which  alone  give  these  ties 
any  meaning,  has  come  to  us  both,  and  will  not  be 
taken  away  even  by  our  parting.  Thirteen  years 
of  such  intercourse  must  have  helped  us  all,  or 
harmed  us  somewhat.  If  it  has  led  us  along  in 
apparently  the  same  path,  yet  with  secret  protests 
and  disclaimers,  if  it  has  brought  to  light  hour 
by  hour  incongruous  tastes  or  instincts,  or  con- 
sumed your  strength  in  unprofitable  thoughts,  or 
started  you  upon  questionings  or  doubts  to  which 
no  answer  came,  then  the  harm  must  be  great 
indeed,  even  though  nothing  has  marred  our  out- 
ward haimony.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
grown  year  by  year  into  fuller  and  larger  under- 
standing, if  amid  conflicting  ideas  of  spiritual  things 
we  have  learned  to  trust  each  other's  sympathy  and 


prize  each  other's  sincerity,  if  by  virtue  of  this  fel- 
lowship we  have  been  taught,  as  nothing  else  could 
teach  us,  to  respect  all  honest  differences  of  opinion, 
and  honor  purity  of  purpose  and  sensitiveness  of 
conscience,  wherever  we  may  find  them,  then  I 
am  sure  we  are  the  better  for  it,  though  we  can  point 
to  no  conspicuous  or  positive  gain. 

These  are  sacred  ties.  The  world  has  learned  to 
question  their  worth,  and  tries  to  persuade  itself  that 
it  can  get  on  without  them.  But  nothing  can  yet 
take  the  place  of  this  one  relationship,  in  which 
companion-souls  dare  to  tell  each  other  their  higher 
thoughts,  to  whisper  their  hidden  longings  and 
hopes,  and  commune  together  on  the  most  sacred 
themes.  There  are  no  confidences  like  those  which 
pass  between  the  pulpit  and  the  pews.  I^ever  was 
the  shallow  mind  or  soul  less  competent  to  the  work 
of  the  pulpit,  never  could  the  finest  powers  find 
themselves  more  searchingly  employed  in  it  than 
now. 

I  know  not,  I  confess,  how  to  measure  the  results 
of  these  bright  and  pleasant  years.  Many  of  the 
world's  common  estimates  would  mean  but  little  to- 
you  or  me,  and  we  will  not  waste  these  precious 
moments  upon  them.  What  the  real  result  is,  the 
coming  years,  if  not  these  coming  hours,  must 
tell.  We  will  not  anticipate  their  verdict ;  whether 
it  be  of  deep-rooted  love  for  the  truths  on  which  we 
have   meditated   together,  and  unfaltering   zeal   in 
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their  behalf,  or  of  passing  impulse  only,  which  van- 
ishes upon  the  first  challenge  of  your  loyalty  and 
devotion.  Yet  we  cannot  help  lingering  over  the 
past  to-day,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  measure 
exactly  its  worth  to  us.  Let  me  indicate,  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  and  with  as  little  egotism  as  the  subject 
admits,  some  of  the  results  which  I  trust  have  been 
partially  reached. 

First  of  all,  I  shall  be  sorry  if  you  have  not  gained 
in  these  years  a  somewhat  firmer  footing  amid  the 
religious  conflicts  and  turmoils  of  the  age.  I  am 
not  one  of  those,  as  you  know,  who  fear  the  results 
or  even  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought.  That 
many  crude  notions  and  doctrines  are  afloat,  that 
in  the  general  modification  or  abandonment  of  past 
beliefs,  multitudes  of  wild  theories  are  rushing  in  to 
take  the  vacant  places,  multitudes  of  boisterous 
voices  heard,  with  no  Gospel  to  preach  but  the 
renunciation  of  all  established  faith,  all  this  has  for 
me  no  terror,  so  natural  does  it  all  seem,  and  so 
ample  seem  to  me  the  resources  of  modern  intelli- 
gence and  scholarship  to  silence  these  noisy  shouts. 
Yet  I  should  grieve  to  feel  that  in  my  own  con- 
fidence I  had  failed  to  enter  into  others'  needs,  in 
these  serious  concerns,  or  had  forgotten  for  a 
moment  the  natural  longing  of  the  human  soul  for 
some  resting-place  at  times  amid  its  queryings  and 
doubts ;  some  positive  certainties  to  set  against  the 
hour's   vagaries   and   unrest.     If  while   you    were 
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grappling  with  real  life-problems,  and  calming  actual 
perplexities  and  fears,  I  have  seemed  to  jou  absorbed 
in  questions  of  the  study,  or  interested  in  religion 
purely  as  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  then  I 
have  failed  in  one  of  the  pastor's  chief  duties,  and 
have  small  title  to  your  gratitude.  If  at  any  time  I 
have  turned  you  aside  from  the  concerns  of  personal 
piety,  or  changed  your  anxiety  for  spiritual  progress 
into  a  mere  delight  in  intellectual  or  philosophical 
enquiry,  then  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  my  actual 
purpose,  and  have  much  to  answer  for.  No  out- 
come of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age  could  be 
more  lamentable  than  a  polite  indiflFerence  to  all 
serious  thought,  or  to  personal  religion.  If  I  have 
encouraged  any  such  view  of  religion  I  am  sincerely 
Sony. 

Let  me  confess,  however,  that  I  should  be  equally 
sorry  to  have  left  upon  you  the  impression  that 
personal  religion  was  a  simple  affair,  involving  no 
serious  problems  of  thought.  No  habit  engendered 
by  this  unrestful  age  could  be  more  unfortunate,  I 
am  sui-e,  than  that  of  passing  all  religious  theorizing 
by  with  polite  contempt,  and  going  into  spiritual 
retirement,  while  the  world's  intense  desires  rage 
and  chafe  about  us.  These  are  mighty  themes  after 
all,  on  which  mankind  has  been  engaged  for  ages, 
and  you  cannot  ignore  them,  without  bartering 
your  lasting  welfare  for  a  moment's  uncertain  peace. 
I  trust  I  have  made  you  feel  this;  and  have  opened 
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to  you  some  better  way  out  of  these  perplexities 
than  the  mere  refusal  to  listen  to  them. 

Not,  of  course,  by  presenting  you  with  any  posi- 
tive finalities  of  faith,  or  pretending  to  do  so;  with 
centuries  before  us  during  which  these  truths  must 
still  be  pursued.  Rather  by  convincing  you,  as  I 
trust,  that  behind  all  our  speculations  are  unchanging 
moral  and  spiritual  laws,  which  betoken  the  existence 
of  unchanging  and  eternal  realities;  by  convincing 
you  that  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought  are  not 
towards  confusion  or  uncertainty,  but  towards  unity 
and  immutability ;  and  that  instead  of  artificial  sanc- 
tions of  our  faith,  held  at  the  mercy  of  advancing 
intelligence,  we  are  offered  genuine  and  unfailing 
sanctions,  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe  and 
the  soul  themselves.  If  I  have  helped  you  to  this 
faith  in  an  eternal  justice  and  right,  which  every 
investigation  and  every  discovery  are  now  revealing 
the  more  clearly  to  us,  if  I  have  persuaded  you 
that  the  only  foes  which  religion  has  to  fear  are 
ignorance  and  indifference,  and  the  only  defences  it 
needs  are  reverence  for  the  truth  and  an  intelligent 
following  of  it  with  all  the  aids  of  modern  enquiry, 
I  shall  feel  that  you  have  gained  a  solid  foundation 
which  no  lapse  of  years,  or  changes  of  belief,  can 
stir. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  aim  of  my  preach- 
ing on  which  I  need  touch  but  bi'iefly.  One  of  the 
chief  terrors  of  the  day,  to  the  religious  thinker,  is 
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science,  with  its  bold  investigations  and  relentless 
disclosures  of  new  facts  and  laws.  I  have  dealt  but 
little  with  these  themes,  preferring  to  leave  scientific 
problems  to  scientific  students,  of  whom  I  am  not 
one.  I  have  only  tried  to  lead  you  to  view  these 
discoveries  or  speculations  without  alarm,  and  to 
remind  you  that  as  in  the  past  they  have  aided 
religion  far  more  than  harmed  it,  so  in  the  future 
they  will  undoubtedly  help  it  more.  That  many  of 
the  nobler  spiritual  ideas  of  the  present  age,  espe- 
cially our  higher  views  of  God  and  larger  concep- 
tion of  his  moral  universe,  can  be  traced  directly  to 
scientific  sources,  we  ought  to  be  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge. That  wherever  science  can  go  she  has  a 
perfect  right  to  go,  and  that  it  is  a  puerile  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  to  prescribe  limits  to  her  ad- 
vances, or  warn  her  off  any  field  which  she  shows 
herself  competent  to  enter,  ought  now  to  be  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  all  thoughtful  minds. 
Whether  science  has  any  important  facts  to  tell 
about  this  life  or  the  next,  about  the  origin  or  des- 
tiny of  man,  or  the  nature  of  mind  or  soul,  are  ques- 
tions to  be  determined,  not  by  our  prejudices  or  our 
wishes,  but  purely  by  the  facts  themselves.  What- 
ever she  can  disclose  or  explain  is  so  much  clear 
gain  to  religion,  and  should  be  accepted  with 
gratitude  unmingled  with  jealousy  or  suspicion. 
In  the  higher  regions  of  human  thought,  where 
religion  certainly  belongs,  all  workers  for  the  truth 
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are  working  together,  and  should  be  ready  to  reco« 
nize  every  contribution  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge,  from  whatever  source  it  comes.  If  I 
have  taught  you  this,  taught  you  to  feel  no  fear  of 
science,  and  no  gratitude  whatever  to  the  compro- 
misers or  the  reconcilers  who  would  strip  scientific 
facts  of  their  true  meaning  to  force  them  into  the 
service  of  piety,  if  I  have  made  you  feel  that  any 
new  discovery  based  on  error  will  fall  by  its  own 
weight,  while  any  based  on  truth  should  take  its 
place  at  once  among  the  eternal  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  deny  which  is  as  impious  as  to  deny  heaven 
or  the  soul,  then  I  have  saved  you,  as  I  believe,  from 
one  of  the  most  harmful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
gratuitous,  perplexities  of  the  hour. 

I  trust  I  have  also  helped  you  to  value  more  than 
ever  our  Christian  faith.  Easy  as  it  is  to  take 
exceptions  to  the  popular  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  name,  conscious  as  we  all  are  that  Chris- 
tianity is  but  one  out  of  many  types  under  .which 
the  religious  instincts  of  humanity  have  shaped 
themselves,  not  pretending  to  decide  in  advance 
whether  it  is  to  be  the  final  or  eventually  the  uni- 
versal religion,  we  j'et  owe  too  much  to  Christianity, 
and  find  in  it  too  much  spiritual  truth  still  unap- 
preciated and  unapplied,  to  be  willing  to  disown  or 
able  to  disdain  it.  It  is  the  providential  line  in 
which  our  religious  development  lies,  to  forsake 
which  is  to  sever  our  natural  connections  with  the 
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past,  and  forego  all  the  advantages  of  moving  in 
the  world's  historic  currents.  One  need  be  no  less 
universal  in  his  sympathies  for  belonging  to  some 
special  body  of  believers.  These  relations,  indeed, 
are  determined  for  us,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
declare  ourselves  free  of  them.  We  can  no  more 
help  being  born  in  some  religion,  than  being 
born  in  some  country;  and  one  honors  himself 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  by  honoring  the 
place  of  his  birth.  The  cosmopolitan,  who  boasts 
of  belonging  to  no  country,  but  is  equally  at  home 
in  England,  America,  France,  or  Italy,  may  be  a 
diverting  companion,  but  is  sure  to  leave  no  trace 
of  himself  in  history  or  literature.  The  world's 
great  men  have  been  those  who,  while  belonging  to 
mankind,  and  never  suffering  their  patriotism  to 
narrow  or  limit  their  sympathies,  have  yet  embodied 
the  definite  characteristics  of  some  special  race,  and 
run  their  roots  deep  into  their  native  soil.  The  best 
citizen  of  his  own  country,  is  sure  to  be  the  best  citi- 
zen of  the  world.  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  so 
with  religion  as  well.  These  great  I'eligions  which 
have  organized  themselves  in  the  world,  and  taken 
historic  names,  are  spontaneous  spiritual  move- 
ments more  genuine  as  well  as  more  enduring  than 
any  individual  movement  can  ever  be.  To  allow 
ourselves  to  be  swept  into  their  mighty  current  is 
simply  to  recognize  in  the  impulses  of  humanity  at 
large  something  more  fundamental  and  divine  than 
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in  those  which  govern  our  personal  lives.  Religions 
are  born,  not  made;  and  it  is  the  sure  stamp  of  their 
genuineness  that  no  one  can  remember  the  place 
or  the  hour  of  their  birth.  We  can  create  nothing 
to-day  which  will  take  the  place  of  this  stupendous 
force,  issuing  the  world  hardly  knows  whence  or 
how,  which  has  held  its  own  for  twenty  centuries, 
and  still  carries  within  itself  not  a  few  unexhausted 
energies.  Among  so  many  real  and  vital  questions 
of  the  hour,  it  has  seemed  to  nie  a  pity  to  waste  our 
strength  upon  fictitious  or  superfluous  issues,  and  I 
have  preferred  therefore  to  ignore  these  contro- 
versies, and  hold  myself  quietly  within  our  historic 
lines.  Nor  in  working  there  has  it  seemed  to  me 
necessary  to  look  backw^ard,  but  only  to  look  for- 
ward. The  vitality  of  a  religious  faith  if  it  has  any, 
must  show  itself  not  in  reproducing  its  past  ideals, 
but  in  adapting  itself  freely  to  new  exigencies,  and 
showing  itself  ready  to  answer  all  the  fresh  needs 
and  questionings  of  the  hour.  When  Christianity 
ceases  to  take  to  itself  new  phases,  to  meet  the 
world's  ever-growing  necessities  and  desires,  its 
hour  has  certainly  come,  and  there  will  be  few  to 
grieve  over  its  dei)arture. 

You   may  feel    |)ei-haps  that,  with  this   faith   in 
Christianity,  I  have  shown  but  slight  desire  to  honor 
or  magnify  its  great  founder,  out  of  whose  soul  it 
grew.     I  trust  not.     Our  spiritual  heroes  are  not  so. 
many,  nor  our  need  of  their  example  so  slight,  that 
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we  can  aflFord  to  forget  any  to  whom  the  world  owes 
its  higher  life  or  faith.  In  honoring  them  we  but 
show  our  power  to  appreciate  spiritual  worth.  Had 
I  failed  in  respect  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I  should 
have  shown  an  indifference  to  moral  beauty  and 
greatness  which  would  have  argued  little  capacity 
for  my  work.  I  trust  you  have  discovered,  with- 
out my  forcing  it  upon  your  notice,  what  my 
feeling  towards  him  was.  If  I  have  seemed  to  you 
to  deal  but  little  with  titles  or  phrases,  if  you  have 
missed  the  name  often,  when  you  have  looked  for 
it  and  perhaps  wished  it,  I  am  quite  content,  so 
long  as  you  have  seen  that  my  regard  was  rather  for 
his  spirit  than  for  his  rank,  and  that  I  sought  to 
honor  him  by  helping  you  to  see  him  as  he  actually 
was. 

We  value  all  God's  gifts  best  by  taking  them 
at  their  exact  worth.  No  homage  paid  to  Jesus 
can  be  more  fitting  than  that  which  we  show  by 
striving  to  summon  out  of  the  past  the  precise 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  thus  to  assign  him 
his  definite  place  among  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
race.  As  a  historical  study,  nothing  can  surpass  in 
interest,  as  I  hope  you  may  have  felt,  this  search 
into  the  moral  and  social  and  political  life  which 
gave  birth  to  Christ  and  Christianity;  the  religious 
ideas  which  prevailed  in  that  age;  the  agitations 
of  thought  and  faith  through  which  the  world  was 
passing;  the  various  currents  of  speculation  which 
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converged  in  the  faith  of  Christendom ;  the  several 
personalities,  which  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
growing  faith ;  the  character  of  the  records,  old  and 
new,  which  have  preserved  the  history  of  those 
hours;  the  gradual  unfolding  out  of  the  unpre- 
meditated utterances  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  of 
those  doctrinal  ideas,  which  built  themselves  up, 
century  after  century,  into  the  completed  system  of 
dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  Christianity.  Those  of 
us  who  have  lived  to  sec  historical  enquiries  like 
these  pass  through  their  season  of  disrepute  and 
misrepresentation,  into  their  present  attitude  -of 
supreme  authority,  will  feel  with  me  that  one  of  the 
preacher's  most  important  functions  in  this  genera- 
tion is  to  inculcate  in  his  hearers  a  profound  respect 
for  historic  facts,  and  teach  them  to  bring  their  his- 
toric sense  to  bear  upon  the  themes  of  religious 
enquiry. 

It  is  in  this  connection,  as  you  will  easily  under- 
stand, that  I  have  thought  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
School  so  important.  The  intercourse  with  young 
and  growing  minds  has  an  infinite  fascination  in 
itself;  but  for  the  purposes  of  our  liberal  faith,  to 
give  the  young  mind  its  right  historical  starting- 
point,  to  teach  it  correct  methods  of  enquiry  and 
give  it  a  taste  for  those  investigations,  back  to  which 
all  theological  speculations  must  needs  come  at  last, 
and  by  which  all  theological  beliefs  must  ultimately 
be  tested,  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  present  and  future 
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at  once.  I  have  felt  no  time  or  labor  to  be  misap- 
plied which  thus  gave  the  coming  generation  its  right 
basis  of  thought  and  belief ;  and  if  in  the  process  of 
doing  this,  the  young  enquirers  have  been  led  to 
feel  themselves  a  part  of  the  church  itself,  or  have 
learned  allegiance  to  the  cause  which  we  all  have  at 
heart,  there  is  so  much  clear  gain. 

In  following  thus  the  path  which  the  best  thought 
of  the  age  has  broken,  as  every  teacher  must  who 
would  do  living  work,  I  have  not  been  wholly  un- 
aware of  the  dangers  which  lie  in  that  direction. 
This  study  of  nature  and  thirst  for  scientific  facts 
which  characterize  our  generation,  this  intense 
realism  which  affects  alike  our  poetry,  our  art,  our 
religion,  our  philanthropy,  and  which  often  rules  feel- 
ing and  sentiment  into  the  background  where  they 
have  been  wont  to  reign  supreme,  has  its  drawbacks 
undoubtedly.  The  conflict  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal  has  been  raging  for  ages,  as  we  know, 
and  we  cannot  claim  that  our  very  realistic  genera- 
tion has  put  the  vexed  problem  finally  to  rest.  Re- 
ligion rests  after  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  pure 
•sentiment  and  emotion,  and  no  estimate  of  it  can  be 
complete  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  ideal 
side  of  human  nature.  While  doing  full  justice  to 
scientific  methods  we  may  easily  fall  into  too  bald  a 
literalism,  in  looking  no  further  than  the  outward 
fact  for  the  solution  of  spiritual  mysteries.  The 
only  materialism  we   have  to  dread  is  that  which 
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mistakes  nature's  phenomena  for  the  force  which 
acts  behind  them,  or  thinks  that  to  discover  the  phe- 
nomenon is  to  understand  the  secret  of  its  working. 
Realism  in  art  becomes  monstrous,  when  it  simply 
thrusts  nature's  homeliest  details  into  our  faces,  with 
no  hint  of  the  atmosphere,  the  distance,  the  magic 
of  light  and  shade,  by  which  nature  makes  these 
things  her  own.  Photography  is  one  thing,  art  is 
another.  To  have  yotir  friend's  face  stereotj'^ped 
for  you,  in  the  utmost  literalness  of  feature  and 
attitude,  with  every  blemish  or  even  deformity 
reflected,  but  with  no  hint  of  the  soul  which  played 
upon  the  lips  or  lighted  up  the  eyes  with  longing 
or  love,  is  not  to  have  your  friend.  To  have  Chris- 
tianity reduced  down  to  a  perfectly  intelligible  series 
of  natural  causes,  and  Jesus  assigned  to  the  rank  of 
an  every-day  and  wholly  commonplace  humanity, 
is  of  little  avail  after  all,  if  it  leaves  you*  with  no 
explanation  at  hand,  why  Jesus  became  first  among 
religious  teachers,  or  why  the  Christian  faith  has 
held  its  own  until  to-day. 

To  reach  the  ultimate  facts  of  human  history,  is 
but  the  first  step,  I  am  well  aware,  towards  under- 
standing the  purport  of  these  facls,  or  entering 
into  their  spiritual  significance.  There  is  a  point 
where  critical  enquiry,  to  be  of  the  highest 
service,  must  needs  c«ill  sentiment  to  its  aid,  and 
bring  to  bear  upon  its  facts  whatever  of  i)oetic 
instinct  or    spiritual  imagination,  it  can  command- 
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How  far  I  may  have  been  from  dealing  adequately 
with  the  ideal  side  of  these  great  truths,  I  am 
fully  conscious.  In  the  religious  teacher's  field 
of  work,  are  many  paths  and  many  distinct  func- 
tions; and  each  must  be  content  with  holding 
unswervingly  to  his  own,  whether  that  be  the  lowest 
or  the  highest.  If  I  have  seemed  to  you  to  deal  too 
exclusively  with  questions  of  critical  enquiry,  or  to 
keep  you  too  persistently  within  the  realm  of  historic 
facts  or  theological  speculation,  perhaps  it  has  been 
only  that  another  mind,  with  other  gifts,  should 
sometime  bring  to  you  those  appeals  to  imagination 
or  sentiment,  which  will  restore  the  balance,  and 
give  your  religious  instruction  a  larger  complete- 
ness. 

Let  me  also  express  my  sorrow  if  through  the 
emphasis  I  have  laid  upon  religious  truth  as  a 
universal,  rather  than  a  special  possession,  I  have 
lessened  in  any  measure  your  fealty  to  your  own 
church  or  to  the  liberal  cause.  Here  again,  I  can- 
not hide  from  myself  the  danger  that  goes  with  the 
best  tendencies  of  the  hour.  Too  much  of  tolerance, 
too  much  of  mutual  appreciation  or  respect,  too  pro- 
found a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  own  system 
of  faith,  or  too  generous  a  hospitality  towards  what- 
ever is  helpful  or  true  in  others,  we  cannot  have. 
But  if  with  this  tolerance  you  have  learned  any  les- 
sons of  intellectual  indifference,  if  by  aiming  at 
catholicity  of  spirit  you  have  lost  the  enthusiasm 
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or  loyalty  which  comes  from  feeling  yourselves  the 
sole  recipients  of  truth  or  of  salvation,  I  shall  greatly 
grieve.  If  in  my  portrayal  of  religious  truth  there 
has  been  nothing  to  warm  your  blood  in  admiration 
of  it  or  fire  your  zeal  in  its  behalf,  certainly  my  work 
was  but  poorly  done,  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
sources  of  devotion  in  the  past,  we  know  that  when 
God's  truth  is  once  adequately  presented,  in  her 
own  unornamented  beauty,  men's  souls  will  be 
inflamed  with  a  passion  which  no  appeal  to  mere 
selfish  interests  can  ever  equal.  The  apparent 
disadvantage  under  which  our  own  churches  labor 
of  having  no  recognized  authority  behind  them,  and 
no  permanent  organization  to  hold  them  in  place 
in  their  hours  of  weakness,  means  only  that  the 
great  cause  of  religious  truth  has  placed  itself  for 
once  upon  its  own  merits,  and  appeals  simply  to  the 
loyalty  of  its  followers.  Is  it  justified  in  this 
appeal  ?  If  the  hour  of  discouragement  scatters 
instead  of  binding  us  together,  if  the  appeal  to  our 
individual  constancy  dismays  instead  of  fortifying 
us,  if  to  be  cast  upon  the  liberal  cause  alone  means 
to  be  cast  upon  the  air,  if  the  first  strain  upon  our 
machinery  turns  harmony  into  confusion  and  order 
into  chaos,  then  we  are  weak  indeed  and  the  future 
of  our  cause  is  dark.  Xo  cause  can  signify  much 
which  does  not  at  some  time  appeal  to  the  spiiit  of 
self-denial  or  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  fol- 
lowers, and    no    truth    can   prosper   which,    when 
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it  thus  appeals,  finds  no  sentiment  of  self-sacrifice 
there.  That  some  confusion  is  brought  into  our 
ranks  by  the  fact  that  others,  under  other  and 
more  popular  names,  are  doing  much  of  our  work, 
cannot  be  denied.  But  no  work  can  be  well 
done,  which  is  not  done  open-mouthed  and  open- 
hearted;  under  its  own  flag  and  its  own  name; 
with  no  subterfuges  and  no  reserves,  no  equivoca- 
tions or  apologies,  no  compromises  or  disclaimers. 
The  liberal  Gospel  can  be  effectively  preached  only 
by  those  who  dare  to  take  the  liberal  name;  only 
by  those  who  care  enough  for  the  truth,  to  brave 
all  the  discredit  and  contumely  which,  age  after 
age,  the  sheer  advocacy  of  God's  truth  for  its  own 
sake  inevitably  entails.  It  is  oiu*  readiness  to  bear 
the  name  which  constitutes  our  qualification  to  do 
the  work.  That  which  others  disdain,  we  revere  ; 
the  soul's  individuality  in  worship  and  faith.  That 
which  others  accept  as  an  unwelcome  necessity,  we 
claim  as  a  divine  privilege;  absolute  freedom  of 
enquiry,  and  the  ultimate  authority  of  reason  in  the 
courts  of  truth.  That  which  others  regard  as  an 
unimportant  incident  or  side-issue  in  the  religious 
life,  we  rank  as  the  supreme  purpose  of  that  life; 
the  full  growth  of  the  soul,  through  all  means  of 
development,  to  its  highest  stature.  That  which 
receives  from  others  the  residue  of  strength  and  the 
remnants  of  zeal,  after  the  claims  of  the  church 
have  been  wholly  met,  receives  from  us  the  fulness 
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of  our  power,  and  the  single-minded  devotion  of  our 
thought;  the  pursuit  of  divine  truth,  to  whatever 
point  it  may  lead  us. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  the  hour  with  regrets. 
Your  very  kindness,  as  you  bid  me  God-speed,  and 
dwell  with  friendly  exaggeration  on  the  work  which 
I  have  done  for  you,  but  calls  up  freshly  to  my  mind 
the  unusual  opportunities  which  a  parish  and  a  city- 
like  this  offer,  and  which  I  have  discovered  chiefly 
through  my  incapacity  to  meet  them.  Alas,  how 
rich  the  harvest  looks.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this. 
I  will  even  take  your  generous  estimate  as  the  true 
one,  and  try  to  persuade  myself,  as  it  is  so  pleasant 
to  do,  that  much  which  T  have  striven  for  I  have 
attained,  and  that  through  thirteen  years  of  fellow- 
ship, unbroken  by  discord,  I  have  grown  into  these 
hearts  about  me,  so  that  I  shall  henceforth  be  part 
of  their  lives  as  they  will  surely  be  of  mine. 

I  know  not  how  to  speak  the  message  I  would 
leave  with  you.  Your  friendship  has  been  most 
precious  to  me;  nor  would  I  utter  any  protest 
against  even  its  over -friendly  judgments,  save 
that  in  your  generosity  to  me  you  are  unjust  to 
yourselves.  While  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  my 
ministry  has  incited  you  to  many  good  works,  3^et  I 
am  very  sure  that  you  have  ascribed  to  me  an  energy 
and  efficiency  in  this  direction  which  are  all  your 
own.  In  these  things  I  have  been  a  learner  rather 
than    a   teacher,   a   follower  more   than   a   leader. 
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Your  century's  schooling  in  benevolent  activity  and 
century's  habit  of  keeping  in  advance  of  the  com- 
munity in  practical  charity,  has  borne  its  inevitable 
fruits,  in  generous  instincts  always  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  humanity,  and  a  rare  intelligence  of  action 
to  which  every  new  problem  is  only  a  challenge  to 
the  discovery  of  new  methods  of  action.  Such  are 
the  legitimate  results,  as  I  say,  of  the  religious  train- 
ing which  for  generations  has  exalted  practical  vir- 
tue and  tfie  love  of  humanity  above  the  mysteries 
or  dogmatisms  of  faith.  Estimate  it  at  its  full 
worth,  I  beg  you.  Encourage  it  to  take  whatever 
form  and  growth  it  will.  Organize  to  further  it  but 
not  to  stifle  or  fetter  it,  remembering  that  the  spirit 
of  chai-ity  is  always  more  important  than  the  ma- 
chinery through  which  it  works.  In  these  intervals 
of  pastoral  service,  your  zeal  will  best  keep  itself 
alive  by  devotion  to  charitable  works. 

Let  me  thank  you  too,  as  I  have  so  often  wished 
to  do,  for  the  willingness  with  which  you  have 
alw^ays  listened  to  me,  and  the  tolerant  and  hospita- 
ble spirit  you  have  shown  when  the  speaker's  words 
were  not  wholly  in  accordance  with  your  belief.  I 
am  glad  to  feel  that  this  spirit  still  remains,  and  that 
no  preacher  who  speaks  from  genuine  convictions 
and  with  honesty  of  piu'pose  will  fail  of  a  cordial 
hearing  from  you.  Fortunately,  your  tolerance  is 
not  likely  to  be  so  severely  tested  as  might  have 
been  the  case  in  years  gone  by.     Even  these  thir- 
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teen  years  have  wrought  a  vast  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  religious  thought.  What  was  difficult  and 
uncertain  befoT'e,  will  be  comparatively  easy  now. 
Then  party  was  pitted  against  party  within  our 
church,  and  school  against  school;  each  jealous, 
sensitive,  alarmed.  Now,  parties  have  almost  van- 
ished, and  school  vies  with  school  in  openness  of 
mind  and  generosity  of  fellowship.  Then  crudenetSs 
and  ignorance  had  the  field;  now  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  enquiry  finds  a  hearing  everywhere. 
Carry  no  needless  misgivings  or  fears  with  you  into 
your  new  experiences.  Among  those  now  upon  the 
stage,  especially  the  younger  clergy,  a  new  spirit 
prevails,  I  can  assure  you,  in  which  there  is  little  to 
fear  and  everything  to  hope.  I  do  not  mean  that 
3'ou  are  to  show  no  discrimination.  Far  from  it. 
Be  exacting;  be  critical;  accept  nothing  which  has 
not  the  ring  of  genuine  sincerity,  the  stamp  of  culti- 
vated thought,  the  full  weight  of  reverence  and 
devotion.  Be  fastidious,  as  you  have  good  right  to 
be;  for  are  you  not  asking  for  guidance  in  those 
things  most  sacred  and  personal  to  your  souls? 
These  are  matters,  in  which  smartness  or  vulgarity, 
no  less  than  irreverence  or  flippancy,  is  an  unpar- 
donable offence.  These  are  relations  in  which  you 
can  ask  none  to  3'our  confidence  save  those  whose 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling  enable  them  to 
enter  for  themselves  into  the  experiences  they  would 
help.     Be  Very  hard  to  please.     Only  do  not  bring 
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in  unnecessary  difficulties.  Do  not  demand  exact 
accordance  with  your  thought,  but  remember  that  to 
ask  conformity  is  to  expect  intellectual  subserviency, 
while  to  ask  independent  convictions  is  to  find  a 
manliness  which  you  may  respect,  and  on  which  you 
may  lean.  Be  as  quick  to  recognize  true  excellence 
as  to  unmask  shallowness  or  pretence.  With  a 
thoughtful  and  well-equipped  leader,  unselfish  and 
alive  to  your  deeper  needs,  you  will  be  safe.  If  to 
these  qualities  may  be  added  any  of  the  choicer  gifts 
of  imagination  or  eloquence,  which  shall  teach  you 
no  longer  to  regret  the  past,  no  one  will  rejoice 
more  unaffectedly  than  I.  But  better  the  more 
solid  parts  with  no  question  of  their  genuineness, 
than  the  rarer  ones  with  any  suspicion  of  hoUowness, 
Treat  any  pastor  with  the  confidence  and  approval 
which  you  have  shown  so  amply  of  late,  and  the 
most  sterile  soul  may  bloom  out  into  earnest  word 
and  speech. 

No  parish  knows  how  much  what  it  gets  depends 
on  what  it  gives.  You  cannot  know  how  largely 
the  preacher's  interest  and  zeal,  his  mental  and 
moral  alertness,  or  the  whole-heartedness  with  which 
he  can  throw  himself  into  his  words  and  works, 
depends  upon  the  assurance  which  comes  to  him 
that  what  he  says  is  what  somebody  wants  to  hear. 
This  does  not  mean  flattery;  it  does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily admiration,  or  fulsome  approval ;  it  does  not 
mean  simply  personal  attachment:  it  means  some 
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intelligent  reception  of  his  thoughts;  some  une- 
quivocal seeking"  after  his  words ;  some  uncalculating 
recognition  of  the  value  of  religious  ministrations. 
We  are  strangely  dependent  upon  each  other. 
Whatever  the  mutual  relation  in  which  man  may 
stand  with  his  fellows,  it  cannot  be  maintained  by 
one  side  alone.  No  closet  hides  the  scholar  whose 
studies  can  be  largely  fruitful,  if  the  world  knows 
not  or  heeds  not  what  he  does.  To  the  preacher, 
his  parish  is  the  world;  its  eager  interest  is  his 
incentive,  its  intentness  is  his  stimulus,  its  respon- 
siveness is  his  inspiration,  its  sympathy  or  affection 
is  his  reward. 

What  more  I  would  say,  you  must  take  without 
my  words ;  for  I  cannot  speak  it.  Take  your  own 
fondest  thoughts  towards  me,  and  you  have  my 
affection  for  you;  take  your  choicest  memories  of  the 
hours  gone  by,  and  you  have  my  remembrance  of 
the  thirteen  years  just  past;  take  your  tenderest 
wishes  for  my  welfare,  and  you  have  my  ardent  and 
loving  prayers  for  yours. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Thb  religious  society  which  is  known  as  The  Second  Parish  in  the 
town  of  Worcester,  originated  In  a  voluntary  association  of  sixty-seven 
persons,  formed  in  March,  1785.  The  first  meeting  of  the  society  for 
public  worship  whs  held  on  the  third  Sunday  of  this  month,  and  It  was 
Incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  passed  November  18,  1787. 
The  history  of  this  organisation  has  been  written  several  times,  but 
there  are  a  few  incidents  connected  with  its  formation  and  early  history 
which  deserve  fhrther  consideration.  These  I  propose  to  write  about 
briefly  in  this  paper. 

Following  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  principal  sourccK  of  information 
regarding  the  Second  Parish:— The  manuscript  parish  and  church 
records,  which  are  well  preserved.  The  treasurer  of  the  parish  has  in 
his  possession,  a  trunk  containing  numerous  early  lists  of  the  valuation 
of  the  property  of  its  members,  reports  of  committees,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  value  in  finding  out  the  history  of  the  Society.  There  are 
two  sermons  of  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  Bancroft,  of  especial  historical  value, 
namely :  that  preached  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  ordination  of  his 
colleague,  Alonzo  Hill,  April  8, 1827,  and  that  delivered  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  settlement  as  pastor  of  the  parish,  January  81,  18B6. 
There  are  also  three  valuable  historical  discourses  delivered  by  the 
second  pastor  of  the  society.  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Hill,  namely :  one  on  the 
life  and  character  of  his  predecessor,  delivered  at  his  interment,  August 
22,  1889 ;  another,  delivered  when  he  had  been  ordained  twenty-five 
years ;  and  still  another,  preached  on  the  occurrence  of  the  celebration  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  settlement,  March  28,  1867.  The  first 
two  are  enriched  by  interesting  historical  notes,  and  the  last  contains 
an  account  of  proceedings  at  a  social  gathering  in  the  vestry 
of  the  meeting-house,  at  which  were  recounted  some  Interesting 
f&cta  in  the  history  of  the  society.  The  article  on  Dr.  Bancroft,  in 
volume  eight  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  by  our  late  associate, 
William  B.  Spragne,  D.D.,  was  written  by  Dr.  Sprague  himself,  who 
knew  Dr.  Bancroft  personally,  and  contains  valuable  letters  concerning 
the  subject  of  the  memoir,  by  his  distinguished  parishioner,  the  late 


Qov.  Levi  Lincoln,  and  by  his  son,  Hon.  George  Bancroft.  See  also  the 
Worcester  Pnlplt,  by  Rev.  Elam  Smalley,  D.D.,  History  of  the  Worcester 
A.S80clation,  etc.,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Alien,  D.D.  Dr.  Allen  was  well 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  had  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in 
his  family.  See  also  The  History  of  Worcester,'  by  William  Lincoln,  a., 
member  of  the  second  parish,  and  its  contlnnation  by  Charles  Hersey; 
The  History  of  Worcester,  by  Charles  A.  Chase,  in  the  History  of  Wor- 
cester County,  published  in  1879;  Reminiscences  of  Worcester,  by 
Caleb  A.  Wall;  The  History  of  the  County  of  Worcester,  by  Peter 
Whitney;  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Worcester, 
on  the  subject  of  its  expenditures,  and  the  best  mode  of  raising  money 
for  Us  support,  by  Levi  Lincoln,  made  In  1866;  an  Historical  Discourse 
delivered  September  22,  1863,  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  in 
Worcester,  by  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.  Note  also  a  passage  on  Rev.  Dr» 
Bancroft,  in  one  of  a  series  of  letters  printed  in  the  Worcester  Pallap 
dlum,  called  Carl's  Tour  in  Main  Street.  The  first  of  these  letters 
appeared  in  the  paper  issued  under  date  of  March  21,  1855.  A  volume 
of  Controversial  Sermons  was  published  in  Worcester,  May,  1822,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft.  Examine  also,  other  books  and  pamphlets,  publicly 
or  privately  printed,  by  the  three  pastors  of  the  society,* Aaron  Baa- 
croft,  Alonzo  Hill,  and  Edward  H.  Hall.  William  Lincoln,  in  his 
history,'  gives  a  long  note  containing  alist  of  the  publications  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Bancroft. 

This  society  was  a  **poll  parish  "from  the  beginning.  It  was,  says 
Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft,  *'  I  believe,  the  first  example  of  a  poll  parish  in  any 
inland  town  of  the  commonwealth."'  William  Lincoln,  in  his  History 
of  Worcester,^  speaks  of  its  erection  into  a  poll  parish  (*'  bringini^ 
together  those  of  similar  opinions,  without  regard  to  local  habitation") 
as  ''  almost,  if  not  entirely  unprecedented,  except  in  the  metropolis." 
Lincoln,*  however,  Whitney.®  and  Dr.  Bancroft  himself,'  speak. of 
the  society  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  in  Leominster,  as  a  poll  parish.  This 
parish  was  established  by  an  order  of  the  Greneral  Court,  February  18, 
1762,  twenty-three  years  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  associates  who 
were  afterwards  incorporated  as  the  Second  Parish  in  Worcester.  The 
term  is  used  here  in  a  dlfiierent  sense  fk*om  that  which  it  has  when 
applicable  to  the  society  in  Worcester.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  in 
print,  the  order  by  which  the  parish  of  Mr.  Rogers  in  Leominster  was 
established,  but  Mr.  C.  B.  Tllllnghast,  the  acting  Librarian  of  the  State, 


•  The  references  to  Lincoln's  History  of  Worcester  in  this  paper  are 
to  the  edition  of  1862. 

2  Pp.  173aud4. 

3  Discourse  delivered  April  8,  1827. 
*Id.,  page  167. 

*  Id.,  lb.,  note  1. 

«Hist.  of  Worcester  Co.,  p.  194. 

'  Discourse  delivered  January  31,  1836. 


faas  coarteously  caused  a  copy  of  it  to  be  made  for  me  from  the  manu- 
script Records  of  the  General  Court,  now  in  the  State  House  at  Boston. 
I  give  the  copy  in  a  note.  ^ 

The  Rule  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  containing  the  terms 
•of  agreement  which  regulated  the  provisions  of  the  order  of  the  Greueral 
Court,  may  be  found  in  Wilder's  History,  pp.  176  and  7. 

A  statement  of  Wilder,  in  his  history  of  Leominster,  is  somewhat 
misleading,  as  he  speaks  of  the  order  of  the  General  Court  as  an  **  Act 


*  In  the  manuscript  records  of  the  General  Court,  under  date  of  Jan- 
nary  27,  1762,  occurs  the  following  entry: —  *' A  petition  of  Jonathan 
White,  agent  of  the  adherents  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  Pastor  of  the 
church  in  Leominster,  setting  forth  that  an  unhappy  controversy  hath 
for  several  years  subsisted  in  the  said  town,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  withdrawn  from  the  ministry  of  their  said  pastor,  and 
refbsed  to  pay  towards  his  salary,  whereby  he  was  necessitated  to  bring 
his  action  against  them,  and  finally  a  rufe  of  Court  was  entered  into, 
previous  to  which  the  petitioners'  constituents  were  earnestly  requested 
In  writing,  by  the  other  inhabitants,  to  consent  to  a  division  of  the  town 
into  two  precincts,  and  that  they  have  since,  agreeably  to  the  Rule  of 
Court,  requested  the  town's  concurrence  in  said  division,  to  which  they 
have  by  vote  agreed,  and  praying  that  they  and  other,  the  adherents  of 
the  said  Mr.  Rogers,  may  be  incorporated  into  a  separate  precinct, 
agreeable  to  the  said  rule  of  Court. 

'*In  Council  read  and  ordered  that  the  petitioners  ha%e  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  purposes  within  mentioned." — [Gen.  Court  Records,  v. 
34,  p.  204. 

Under  date  of  February  18,  1762,  occurs  the  following  entry:— 

<<  In  Council,  ordered  that  Thomas  Wilder,  Nathaniel  Colburn,  James 
Simonds.  Joseph  P.  May,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Nathaniel  Carter,  Simon 
Butler,  Nathaniel  Rogers,  David  Farusworth,  Thomas  Legatt,  Thomas 
Wilder,  Jr.,  William  Warner,  John  Colburn,  Nathaniel  Carter,  Jr., 
Susanna  Peabody,  Jonathan  White,  Abner  Wheelock,  Jonathan  Wol- 
bum,  Timothy  Kendall,  Jonas  Kendall,  Mayaban  Leggat,  Jonathan 
White,  Jr.,  Lemuel  Davenport,  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Abel  Wheelock, 
Samuel  Hardca^tle,  and  the  farm  of  Stephen  Symonds  of  Boxford,  lying 
in  Leominster,  David  White,  Joseph  Butler,  James  Symonds,  James 
White,  Elijah  Wheelock,  Abel  Wilder,  Francis  Corey,  Nathan  Colburn 
and  Robert  Legatt  be,  and  together  with  their  estates,  lying  in  Leomin- 
ster, in  the  County  of  Worcester,  hereby  are  erected  into  a  distinct  and 
separate  precinct,  and  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  immu- 
nities which  other  precincts  by  law  do  enjoy,  and  that  the  rule  of  Court 
and  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  which  was  entered  Into 
at  the  last  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Assize  and  General 
Gaol  delivery,  holden  at  Worcester,  in  September  last,  by  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Leominster,  Plaintifl^,  and  John  Rogers,  defendant,  be,  and 
hereby  is  ratified  and  confirmed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever, 
and  that  the  honorable  John  Chandler,  Esq.,  be,  and  he  hereby  is 
empowered  to  issue  his  Warrant  to  some  principal  person  in  said 
Parish  to  warn  a  Parish  meeting  in  the  month  of  March  next  in  said 
town  of  Leominster,  then  and  there  to  meet  and  chuse  Parish  officers, 
as  by  law  other  Parishes  in  this  Province  are  enjoined  to  chuse." 

"In  the  House  of  Representatives,  read  and  concurred. 

"Consented  to  by  the  Governor." — [Gen.  Court  Records,  v.  24,  p.  271. 


of  Incorporation/'  and  gires  incorrectly  the  date  of  its  passage  (p.  178). 
An  examination  of  this  order  shows  that  the  parish  In  Leominster  was 
a  territorial  parish,  and  that  Thomas  Wilder  and  others,  together  with 
their  estates  lying  in  Leominster,  and  the  fEurm  of  Stephen  Symonds  of 
Boxford,  were  erected  into  a  distinct  and  separate  precinct.  The 
estates  of.  the  members  of  the  parish  were  probably,  however,  not  con- 
tiguous, as  was  the  case  usually  in  territorial  parishes. 

The  great  difference  between  the  poll  parishes  which  existed  in  Wor- 
cester after  the  incorporation  of  the  Second  Parish,  and  the  poll  parish 
in  Leominster,  will  appear  fW>m  the  following  extract  ft*om  the  Act  of 
Incorporation  of  the  Second  Parish.  It  was  enacted  '*That  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town"  (Worcester)'**  shall  at  all  times  hereafter 
have  ftill  liberty  to  Join  themselves  with  their  families  to  either  of  the 
parishes  in  the  said  town :  Provided  they  shall  signify  in  writing  under 
their  hands  to  the  clerk  of  the  said  town,  their  determination  of  being 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  parish  to  which  they  may  join  themselves 
as  aforesaid." 

I  found  it  difficult  to  get  at  a  copy  of  this  Act  of  Incorporation,  and 
therefore  append  one  In  a  note,  which  Mr.  Tillinghast  had  made  for  me 
from  the  printed  Laws  of  Massachusetts  for  1787.* 


*  An  Act  for  incorporating  a  number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  towa 
of  Worcester,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  Into  a  separate  Parish. 

Whereas  — A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Worcester, 
belonging  to  the  religious  society  whereof  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft  Is 
pastor,  have  petitioned  this  Court  to  be  incorporated  for  the  reasons 
expressed  iu  their  petition,  and  it  appearing  to  this  Court  reasonable 
that  the  prayer  be  granted  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives, 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That 
Levi  Lincoln,  Timothy  Paine,  David  Bigelow,  Joseph  Allen,  Palmer 
Goulding,  Benjamin  Flagg,  John  Peirce,  John  Stowers,  John  Barnard, 
Jededlah  Healy,  William  Treadwell,  Abel  Stowell,  Phineas  Heywood, 
Eli  Chapin,  Cornelius  Stowell,  Thadeus  McCarty,  Samuel  Chandler, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Samuel  Flag^,  Ephraim  Mowcr«  John  Stanten, 
Timothy  Bigelow,  Clark  Chandler,  John  Smith,  Samuel  Allen,  Ignatius 
Goulding,  Daniel  Goulding,  Edward  Bangs,  Samuel  Bridge,  John  'Good- 
win, Jacob  Snow,  Samuel  Brazer,  Nathan  Heard,  Nathaniel  Paine, 
David  Bigelow,  Nahum  Willard,  Joel  How,  Oliver  Peirce,  Joslah 
Peirce,  Isaiah  Thomas,  Samuel  Fnllerton,  John  Walker,  David  Chad- 
wick,  Ellis  Gray  Blake,  Micah  Johnson,  Benjamin  Andrews,  Samuel 
Rice.  Charles  Chandler,  Andrew  Tufts,  Daniel  Clap,  Bei\]amln  Green, 
Joseph  Torry,  William  Gates,  Samuel  Warden,  Winthrop  Chandler, 
William  Johnson,  William  Jennesou,  Anthony  Paine,  John  Paine,  Ellas 
Mann,  Peter  Stowell,  Thomas  Stowell,  Benjamin  Butman,  the  petition- 
ers, and  members  of  the  said  religious  society,  together  with  their  polls 
and  estates  be,  and  hereby  are  Incorporated  Into  a  parish  by  the  name 
of  the  second  parish  In  the  town  of  Worcester,  with  all  the  privileges, 
powers  and  immunities  which  other  parishes  In  this  Commonwealth,  are 
entitled  to,  by  law. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  any  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  said  town,  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  have  full  liberty  to  join 
themselves  with  their  fumilles  to  either  of  the  parishes  In  the  said  town^ 


It  appears  firom  this  document  that  after  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Second  Parish  the  citizens  of  Worcesjter,  unlike  those  of  Leominster, 
were  tree  to  attend  the  services  of  either  of  the  two  societies  they  chose 
to  select,  and  to  change  from  one  society  to  the  other  at  will,  paying 
for  the  support  of  public  worship  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society 
they  were  pleased  to  attach  themselves  to.  Their  estates  went  with 
them,  but  they  could  carry  their  estates  Arom  one  parish  to  the  other 
after  the  observance  of  a  slight  formality.  The  second  parishes,  both 
in  Leominster  and  in  Worcester,  were  in  a  certain  sense  territorial; 
they  were  both  in  a  certain  sense  poll  parishes.  But  the  members  of 
the  two  parishes  in  Worcester  enjoyed  greater  liberty  of  action  than 
those  of  either  of  the  parishes  in  Leominster,  and  the  step  taken  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Worcester  was  one  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  one  taken  in  the  incorporation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers's 
parish  in  Leominster. 

Winthrop,  as  is. well  known,  writes  in  his  Journal,  in  1689,  that 
"  Mr.  Cotton  preaching  out  of  the  8  of  Kings,  8,  taught  that  when 
magistrates  are  forced  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  etc., 
then  the  churches  are  in  a  declining  condition,"  and,  **that  the 
ministers'  maintenance  should  be  by  voluntary  contribution,  not  by 
lands,  revenues  or  tithes,  etc.'** 

Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  delivering  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  in  the  famous  Dedham  Case  in  1820,  said :  '*  In  1654*  an 
authority  was  given  to  the  county  court  to  assess  upon  the  inhabitants 
a  proper  sum  for  the  support  of  their  minister,  if  any  defect  existed, 
and  this  probably  was  the  first  coercive  power  given  for  this  purpose.'" 


Provided  they  shall  signify  in  writing  under  their  hands  to  the  clerk  of 
the  said  town,  their  determination  of  being  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  parish  to  which  they  may  join  themselves  as  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  each  respective  parish,  and  their  families,  shall  be  deemed  and 
considered  as  continuing  members  of  their  respective  parishes,  with 
their  estates,  for  the  time  being,  until  they  shall  signify  their  determi- 
nation to  the  contrary,  as  above  expressed.* 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  Levi  Lin- 
coln, Esq.,  be,  and  hereby  is  authorized,  to  issue  his  warrant,  directed 
to  some  principal  member  of  the  said  parish,  requiring  him  to  warn  the 
members  of  the  said  parish,  qualified  to  vote  in  parish  affairs,  to  assem- 
ble at  some  suitable  time  and  place  in  the  said  town,  to  choose  such 
officers  as  parishes  are  by  law  required  to  choose  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April  annually,  and  to  transact  all  matters  and  things  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  the  said  parish. 

[This  act  passed  November  18,  1787.] 

—[Laws  of  Massachusetts  1787,  chapter  7. 

» Hist,  of  New  England  by  John  Winthrop,  p.  356. 

'Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Mass""  Bay,  Vol.  IV., 
Part  I.,  p.  199. 

•Mass""  Reports,  vol.  16,  p.  616. 
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He  also  states  that  Id  the  earliest  times  ministers  were  probably  sup- 
ported in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  by  voluntary  contributions.^ 
Indications  are  not  wanting,  however,  that  before  1654  the  fireemen  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  had  it  in  mindj  when  inhabitants  did  not  voluntarily 
contribute  proper  amounts  for  the  support  of  public  worship,  to  collect 
such  amounts  by  compulsion.'  As  early  as  Sept.  6,  1688,  the  General 
Court  passed  a  law  which  has  the  following  provision :  'Mt  is  also 
ordered,  that  every  such  inhabitant  who  shall  not  voluntarily  contribute 
proportionably  to  his  ability,  with  other  freemen  of  the  same  towne,  to 
all  common  charges,  as  well  for  upholding  the  ordinances  in  the 
churches  as  otherwise,  shall  bee  compelled  thereto  by  assessment  & 
distress  to  bee  levied  by  the  cunstable,  or  other  officer  of  the  towne,  as 
in  other  cases.*" 

After  the  system  of  supporting  the  ministry  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, which  had  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  colonies  both  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  of  Plymouth,^  was  given  up,  the  law  and  the 
usage  concerning  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  passed  through 
various  modifications,  until,  in  1838,  an  amendment  of  the  Third  Article 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth  again 
left  the  whole  subject  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people.  At  the 
time  when  the  second  religious  society  was  formed  in  Worcester, 
parishes  outside  of  Boston  generally  raised  money  for  the  support  of 
public  worship  by  taxes  laid  upon  the  polls  and  estates  of  their  members. 
They  had  enjoyed  the  privilege,  however,  since  1754  of  raising  money  In 
the  manner  In  vogue  in  Boston,  namely,  by  laying  an  assessment  upon 
owners  of  pews,  according  to  a  valuation.' 

The  voluntary  association  which  grew  Into  the  Second  Parish,  was 
formed  while  troubles  were  vexing  the  souls  of  citizens,  which  led  In 
the  autumn  of  1786  to  those  overt  acts  against  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Shays's  Rebellion. 
Thus  It  came  Into  existence  at  a  time  when  great  poverty  prevailed 
among  the  people,  and  distressed  the  State  and  country.  Until  the 
society  was  Incorporated  as  the  Second  Parish,  November  18,  1787,  Its 
members  were  also  obliged  to  pay  their  proportion  of  taxes  levied  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  First  Parish.  On  account  of  this 
state  of  things  It  was  deemed  unwise  for  the  Second  Parish  to  raise 
money  for  its  own  purposes  by  taxes  levied  on  the  polls  and  estates  of 
its  members.    Therefore  it  was  voted,"  <*That  there  be  a  contribution 


» Mass"'  Reports,  vol.  16,  pp.  514-16. 

'  Mass"'  Eccles.  Law  by  Edward  Buclc,  revised  edition,   pp.  24-26. 
^  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Mass**"  Bay,  vol.  1, 
pp.  240-1. 

*  For  pertinent  matter  connected  with  this  subject  see  the  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  159  and  161. 
'  Mass.  Eccles.  Law  by  Edward  Buck,  revised  ed.,  pp.  88  and  89. 
'  Parish  records,  Nov.  7,  1786. 


on  the  first  Sabbath  In  each  month  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
salary  &  that  each  person  contributing  and  putting  his  name  on  the 
wrapper  be  credited  therefor,  &  that  Mr.  Bridge  pay  the  sums  so 
collected  to  Mr.  Bancroft  and  take  his  receipt  therefor.'*  In  February^ 
of  the  next  year  assessors  were  chosen  to  assess  the  minister's  salary 
and  certain  expenses  attendant  upon  his  ordination,  on  the  members  of 
the  parish  agreeably  to  the  last  town  tax.  No  attempt  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  force  the  payment  of  the  assessments,  and  in  1787  bills  for 
taxes  still  unpaid  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  with  the 
request  that  he  should  settle  with  members  severally.  He  was  assured 
<*  that  these  taxes  could  not  with  safety  be  collected  in  the  usual 
manner."'  Dr.  Bancroft  writes  that  **  members  generally  were  dis- 
posed to  make  payment  in  the  most  easy  manner,"  and  that  *<  The  sums 
received  fell  far  short  in  value  of  the  amount  due." '  Until  1792,  when 
the  first  meeting-house  of  the  society  was  occupied,  all  of  its  expenses 
were  paid  by  voluntary  contributions.  At  that  time  a  tax  of  twenty- 
four  shillings,  or  four  dollars,  was  laid  on  every  pew  on  the  fioor  of  the 
house,  **  for  the  use  of  the  ministry."^ 

The  next  year'  it  was  voted  **  That  the  Gallery  pews  in  said  meeting- 
house be  subjected  to  a  tax  of  twelve  shillings  each  pew  annually."  In 
December,  1796,'  it  was  voted  *'  that  there  be  assessed  and  levied  upon 
the  Polls  &  Estates  of  the  members  of  this  Parish  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
k  eighty  four  Dollars  &  twenty-seven  Cents,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
deficiency  of  Gallery  Pew  taxes  due  to  the  Rev<*  Aaron  Bancroft,  &  to 
make  up  to  him  in  addition  to  the  Pew  tax,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  & 
fifty  pounds  for  the  present  year,  commencing  ye  first  day  of  April  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  &  ninety  six  and  ending  the  first  of  April  1797. 
Provided  that  those  persons  who  are  bound  by  their  subscriptions 
towards  the  support  of  the  Rev<^  Aaron  Bancroft  for  the  term  of  five 
years  be  released  Tvom  that  subscription  for  &  during  the  term  of  one 
year  flrom  the  said  first  day  of  April  1796— &  that  the  Parish  assessors 
be  directed  to  make  such  assessment  &  the  Ck>llector  to  call  for  the 
money  forthwith."  Up  to  the  date  of  this  vote  no  levy  had  been  made 
upon  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  members  of  the  Second  Parish.  That 
is  to  say,  its  expenses  had  been  paid  by  voluntary  contributions  exclu- 
sively for  about  seven  years,  and  by  taxes  on  pews  and  voluntary 
contributions  for  four  or  five  years  longer.  Money  was  raised,  after 
this  time,  for  the  support  of  public  worship  by  the  tax  on  pews  and  by 
assessments  on  polls  and  estates  until  the  second  meeting-house  of  the 


*  Parish  records,  Feb.  24,  1786. 

*  Discourse  delivered,  Jan.  81,  1886,  pp.  20  and  21. 
»Id.,  lb. 

^Parish  records,  Feb.  4,  1791. 
•Id.,  Jan.  16,  1792. 
« Id.,  Dec.  26,  1796. 
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parish  was  bailt.  This  was  dedicated  Aug.  20,  1829.  From  this  time 
forward,  until  1867,  money  was  raised  by  taxes  levied  on  polls  and 
estates  exclusively.  In  January*  of  the  last-named  year  it  was  <*  voted 
that  hereafter  all  sums  of  money  voted  and  to  be  raised  by  the  Parish 
for  the  support  of  the  Ministry  and  for  incidental  parish  expenses,  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  and  assessed  upon  the  pews  in  the  meeting- 
house and  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  members  of  the  Parish ;  the  one- 
half  thereof  upon  each."  No  tax  seems  to  have  been  levied  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  vote,  for  April  15th  of  the  same 
year  it  was  **  Voted  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  money  to  be  raised 
for  parish  expenses  for  the  current  year  be  assessed  upon  the  pews  in 
the  meeting-house."  From  that  time  to  the  present,  money  has  been 
raised  by  taxes  laid  upon  the  pews  only,  excepting  that  extraordinary 
expenses  have  been  occasionally  met  by  voluntary  subscriptions  by 
members  of  the  society.. 

It  appears  A*om  what  has  now  been  stated,  that  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Second  Parish,  citizens  of  Worcester  could  attach  them- 
selves to  either  parish,  could  change  Arom  one  parish  to  the  other  at 
will,  bnd  if  they  joined  the  Second  Parish  could  for  several  years 
obtain  gospel  privileges  if  they  chose  without  paying  for  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  Worcester  were  still  obliged  to  go  to  meeting  somewhere^ 
for  it  was  not  until  1791  that  able-bodied  men,  absent  three  months 
from  meeting,  could  escape  serious  consequences  by  paying  the  petty 
sum  of  ten  shillings.    It  was  not  until  1835  that  this  law  was  repealed.* 

The  doctrinal  attitude  of  the  Second  Parish  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion is  shown  by  the  following  extract  fVom  a  sermon  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Bancroft,  preached  April  8,  1827.  He  says  the  society  ''originated 
ftom  a  dilTerence  of  opinion  among  the  inhabitants  **  of  Worcester  "  on 
the  Calvlnistic  and  Arminian  creeds.  Questions  respecting  the  divine 
Unity  were  not  then  agitated,  and  among  those  who  separated,  I  am 
not  sure  there  was  more  than  one  decided  Unitarian."*  In  a  note  to  a 
sermon  preached  about  nine  years  after.  Dr.  Bancroft  writes,  "  two  or 
three  years  after  my  settlement,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  society 
came  to  me  in  evident  excitement,  and  said  *  It  is  reported  that  you 
deny  the  underived  Divinity  of  the  Savior;  such  a  report  credited  would 
shake  our  society  to  its  centre.'"*  The  members  of  the  society 
changed  their  views  during  Dr.  Bancroft's  ministry,  for  when  in  1821, 
thlrty>six  years  after  he  began  to  preach  to  the  new  organization,  he 
delivered  a  course  of  controversial  sermons  which  were  decidedly 
Unitarian  in  their  statement  of  doctrines,  he  was  able  to  write 
respecting    these    discourses     that    they    '*were     almost    universally 


'  Parish  records,  Jan.  7,  1867. 

'  Mass*"  Eccles.  Law  by  Edward  Bucli,  revised  ed.,  p.  27. 

Md.,p.  15. 

*  Discourse  delivered  Jan.  31,  1836,  p.  43. 
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approved  by  the  hearers,  and  at  their  desire  published. "^  While  still 
young  Dr.  Bancroft  began  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  doctrinal 
teachings  under  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He  writes,  **the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  was  early  taught  me. 
While  young,  I  was,  by  my  father,  appointed  reader  to  the  family  on 
Saturday  evenings,  and  Wlllard's  Body  of  Divinity,  a  large  folio,  was 
selected  as  my  book.  The  Catechism  I  never  understood  or  loved ; — ^my 
mind  revolted  against  Willard.  I  could  not  assent  to  the  popular  creed, 
and  I  well  remember  the  throes  of  my  youthful  mind  when  dwelling 
upon  religious  subjectd.***  Again  he  writes,  '*  I  was  educated  in  the 
Trinitarian  and  Calvinistlc  faith,  and  well  remember  the  conflicts  of  my 
mind  between  the  desire  of  searching  for  Christian  truth  and  the  fear 
of  falling  into  fatal  error."' 

Dr.  Sprague  says  that  Dr.  Bancroft  was  not  only  an  Arminlan  but  an 
Arian  at  the  time  when  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church 
during  the  illness  of  its  pastor,  Rev.  Thaddens  Maccarty.^  Perhapa 
this  was  the  case.  At  any  rate,  a  little  later  he  was  unwilling  to  say 
or  write  anything  in  opposition  to  Arianlsm.  In  speaking  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  fifty  years  after  his  settlement  in  Worcester, 
he  writes,  *'  I  may,  I  believe,  safely  aver,  that  I  never  uttered  a  senti- 
ment Arom  the  pulpit,  either  in  a  sermon  or  a  prayer,  inconsistent  with 
the  Unitarian  doctrine;  but  in  humble  imitation  of  Jesus  I  did  decline 
to  preach  truths  which  I  was  persuaded  people  were  not  prepared  to 
bear.  The  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  were  without  reserve  opposed, 
and  doctrines  inculcated  which  embraced  the  Divine  clemency,  the 
moral  agency  of  man,  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  the  right  of  private 
Judgment,  the  adaptation  of  the  terms  of  acceptance  to  human  power, 
and  the  certainty  of  salvation  to  all  who  seek  Divine  assistance  and 
prove  their  faith  by  their  works."* 

Alonzo  Hill,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  sermon  on  the  life 
and  character  of  his  predecessor,  writes,  '*  Dr.  Freeman  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  earliest  advocate  of  Unitarlanism  in  this 
country;  but  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  when  he  was  refused 
ordination  by  his  superior  clergy  on  account. of  the  change  in  his 
opinions,  Dr.  Bancroft  had  already  taken  his  position, — was  consulted 
by  him— had  consented  to  assist  at  his  Ordination  over  the  society  at 
King's  Chapel,  and  was  prevented  only  by  their  dispensing  with  an 
ecclesiastical  council  and  adopting  lay  services."  It  was  in  1787  that 
King's  Chapel  became  a  Unitarian  Church.  The  First  Church  in 
Plymouth  settled  a  liberal  minister  soon  after  the  year  1800,  and  a 


*  Discourse  preached  Jan.  31,  1836,  p.  29. 

*  Discourse  preached  by  Alonzo  Hill  Aug.  22,  1839,  p.  29. 

'  Discourse  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft  Jan.  1«  1886,  p.  43. 

*  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  133. 

*  Discourse  delivered  Jan.  31,  1836,  pp.  28  and  29. 

'  Discourse  of  Alonzo  Hill  delivered  Aug.  22,  1839,  p.  28. 
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portion  of  the  more  orthodox  members  of  the  society  withdrew  ft*om  it. 
However,  it  was  not  until  1815,  or  later,  that  a  general  separation  of 
the  Orthodox  and  Liberals  took  place  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  our  late  associate,  Jedediah  Morse,  shotted  the  guns 
of  the  Panoplist  with  the  letters  of  Freeman  and  later  Unitarians,  and  fired 
them  into  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals.  Churches  and  ministers  now 
hoisted  their  colors. 

Dr.  Bancroft  writes,  **  the  editors  of  the  PanopUst  republished  Bel- 
sham's  History  of  American  Unltarianism,  accompanied  with  bitter 
reflections  and  severe  censures  on  liberal  clergymen ;  those  in  Boston 
particularly  were  charged  with  criminally  concealing  their  opinions,  and 
of  great  duplicity  in  the  execution  of  their  official  duties.  *  *  *  *  * 
Believing  myself  to  be  in  some  measure  included  in  the  general  charge 
and  finding  the  subject  in  controversy  had  become  familiar  to  every 
class  in  the  community  by  religious  Journals,  newspapers  and  sermons, 
and  that  it  was  made  a  common  toplck  of  conversation  in  our  families, 
I  deemed  it  expedient  to  deliver  a  course  of  doctrinal  discourses." 
These  sermons  were  delivered  In  1821  and  published  In  1822.  They 
show  Dr.  Bancroft  to  have  been  an  Arlan  at  the  time  when  they  were 
preached.  In  them  he  opposes  the  five  points  of  Calvinism,  and  argues 
against  the  doctrine  of  Universal  restoration  and  In  flivor  of  the  belief 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 

George  Bancroft  writes  of  his  father  that  ••  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
Belsham  or  his  school,  and  read  little  or  nothing  of  theirs  till  late  In 
life."^ 

Belsham  held  humanitarian  views  in  regard  to  Christ.  So  did 
Priestley  and  other  early  Unitarians  In  England.  But  most  of  the  early 
Unitarians  in  America  were,  like  Dr.  Bancroft,  Arians.  Dr.  Channing 
denied  that  the  Boston  ministers  had  any  sympathy  with  Belsham's 
peculiar  views.'  With  moat  of  his  brethren  Dr.  Bancroft  believed  also 
in  the  inspiration  and  sufficiency  of  the  scriptures.  **  He,"  also,  vrrites 
his  son,  "  considered  reason  as  a  primary  and  universal  revelation  of 
God  to  men  of  all  nations  and  all  ages ;  he  was  sure  of  the  necessary  har- 
mony between  reason  and  true  religion,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  reject 
whatever  seemed  to  him  plainly  In  contradiction  with  it.*" 

Among  the  persons  incorporated  Into  the  Second  Parish  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Levi  Lincoln  (who  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  society 
was  nearly  86  years  old.  March  5,  1801,  he  was  appointed  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  In  Jefi'ersou's  Cabinet,  resigning  after  about 
four  years  service.  In  1811  be  was  chosen  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  declined  the 
appointment.    He  was  Councillor  In  the  American  Antlquuriau  Society, 


*Sprague's  Annals,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  139. 
«Id.,  p.  XV. 
•Id.,  p.  140. 
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1816-1817) ;  Timothy  Palue,  his  sons  Nathaniel,  Anthony  and  Joho 
(aboat  55  years  old  in  1785.  Lincoln,  in  his  History  of  Worcester,  say» 
that  Timothy  Paine  was  long  one  of  the  most  respected  and  useful  citi- 
zens of  Worcester.  He  received,  just  before  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
an  appointment  of  Mandamus  Councillor,  a  station  which,  as  Lincoln 
says,  he  **  declined  in  compliance  with  public  will."  ^  Nathaniel  Paine, 
about  26  years  old,'  was  Judge  of  Probate  for  85  years  from  January 
24,  1801,  and  Councillor  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  1815-1820. 
Anthony  Paine  and  John  Paine  were  respectively  about  25  and  28  years 
old) ;  David  Bigelow  (54  or  55  years  old.  His  son  Tyler  Bigelow  mar* 
ried  Clara,  daughter  of  Timothy  Bigelow.  The  late  George  T.  Bigelow, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
their  son.  A  daughter  of  David  Bigelow  married  Zachariah  Child  of 
West  Boy  Is  ton,  who  was  fiather  of  David  Lee  Child,  the  husband  of  the 
late  Lydia  Maria  Child)  ;  Timothy  Bigelow  (brother  of  David  was  about 
46  years  old.  He  was  a  distinguished  patriot  preceding  and  during  the 
Revolution.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow  of  Med- 
ford  and  Boston,  and  grandfather  of  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow,  Mayor  of 
Boston,  and  Rev.  l)r.  Andrew  Bigelow  of  Boston,  who  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  He  was  also,  as  stated 
before,  grandfather  of  Hon.  George  T.  Bigelow.  Mrs.  Abbott  Law- 
rence was  his  granddaughter) ;  Joseph  Allen  (85  or  86  years  old.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Samuel  Adams.  He  was  a  member,  with  Levi  Lincoln 
and  David  Bigelow,  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  first  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts.  Member  of  Congress  in  1810,  etc.);  Isaiah 
Thomas  (about  36  years  old.  Peter  Whitney  whose  History  of  Worces- 
ter County  was  published  1798,  writes  as  follows:  <* A  printing  press 
was  here  [Worcester]  set  up  in  1775,  by  Mr.  Isaiah  Thomas,  who  ia 
thought  to  do  far  more  business  than  any  other  in  the  state,  or  in  the 
United  States  of  America"  [p.  28.]  '*Mr.  Thomas  has  also  carried  oa 
the  bookbinding  business  very  extensively;  and  is  now  engaged  in 
building,  in  Worcester,  as  large  a  paper  mill  as  is  in  this  state.  His 
bookstore  in  Worcester  is  kept  well  filled  with  a  large  assortment  of 
books  in  all  branches  of  literature,  which  is  a  great  accommodation  to 
purchasers  in  the  town  and  county.  His  manufactures  employ  and  sup- 
port a  large  number  of  people,  and  It  may  Justly  be  said,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  no  one  person  has  added  more  to  the  consequence  and  advantage 
of  the  town  and  county  of  Worcester  than  his."  [p.  29].  He  was  the 
founder  and  first  President  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society) ;  Palmer 
Goulding,  his  brother  Ignatius  and  his  son  Daniel  (Palmer,  62  years  old,. 
Ignatius  about  51,  Daniel  about  88  years  of  age.^  Palmer  senior,  the  father 


*  p.  222. 

'The  figures  placed  against  this  and  following  names  show  the  ages 
of  the  persons  designated  in  1785,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  the 
Second  religious  Society  in  Worcester. 

'  The  ages  of  the  Gouldlngs  are  taken  ft>om  Wall's  Reminiscences  of 
Worcester. 
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of  the  Palmer  Gouldiu^j;  here  mentioned,  Palmer,  jr.,  and  Daniel  are  spoken 
of  by  Wall  In  his  Reminiscencea  of  Worcester  [p.  61]  as  follow^ :  "they 
all  snccesslvely  carried  oi\  the  business  of  tanning,  shoemaklng,  making 
malt,  curing  haro^,  &c.,  on  an  extended  scale  for  those  days.**  Daniel  was 
**  also  a  manufacturer  of  earthen  ware.  Tradition  represents  the  earlier 
Oouldings  to  have  been  of  extreme  size,  very  ingenious,  and  capable  of 
doing  anything  **) ;  Cornelius  Stowell,  and  his  sons  Abel,  Peter  and  Thomas 
(Cornelius  about  60  years  old,  Abel  38,  Thomas  29,  and  Peter  28.^ 
Cornelius  was  a  clothier  by  trade,  *'  took  his  sons  Peter  and  Ebenezer 
into  partnership  with  him  about  1790,  when  they  began  the  busi- 
ness of  mauuflacturlng  woollen  goods  and  printing  calicos,  making 
4  specialty  of  weaving  carpets,  dyeing  and  dressing  woollen  goods 
At  the  same  time."  '*They  also  built  shearing  machines."  "They 
made  the  first  carpets  used  in  the  State  House  in  Boston." 
Abel  was  a  clock-maker  and  made  the  clock  formerly  in  the 
tower  of  the  First  Church.  Thomas  Stowell  was  a  doihler*) ;  Thad- 
deus  Maccarty  (about  ^  years  old,  son  of  Bev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty. 
He  was  a  physician) ;  Samuel,  Clark,  Chafles  and  Winthrop  Chandler 
(Clark  41  or  42,  Charles  about  SO,  Samuel  about  26  years  old,  sons  of 
the  third  Judge  John  Chandler.  Winthrop  Chandler  about  88  years  old, 
a  descendant  of  the  first  Judge  John  Chandler,  was  a  painter.  On  the 
list  of  the  members  of  the  church  are  Lucretia  Chandler,  who  married 
Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft  in  178C,  and  Sally  Chandler  who  married  John 
Stanton  (29  or  80  years  old)  one  of  the  corporate  members  of  the 
parish) ;  Abraham  Lincoln  (28  years  old,  brother  of  Levi  Lincoln,  senior, 
and  a  man  who  filled  many  offices) ;  Samuel  Allen  (about  28  years  old,  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Allen,  County  Treasurer  1781  to  his  death,  December 
26,  1880) ;  Edward  Bangs  (about  29  years  old,  Councillor  in  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  Arom  1812  to  his  death  in  1818,  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Western  Circuit) ;  Samuel 
Brazer  (80  years  old,  father  of  Rev.  John  Brazer  of  Salem) ;  and  Wil- 
liam Jeunlsou. 

Among  the  owners  of  pews  in  the  first  meeting-house,  which  was 
occupied  January  1,  1792,  not  before  mentioned,  were  William  Sever 
<26  years  old,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  last  Judge  John 
Chandler),  William  Chandler  (82  or  83  years  old,  another  son  of  the 
same  Judge  Chandler),  and  John  Green  (about  22  years  old,  the  second 
Dr.  Green  of  this  name).  Stephen  Salisbury,  father  of  the  President  of 
this  Society  (88  or  89  years  old),  our  former  associate  Hon.  Daniel 
Waldo'  (about  22  years  old),  and  Dr.  William  Paine  (85  years  old), 


^  According  to  Bond*s  History  of  Water  town  Cornelius  Stowell  was 
about  69  and  Peter  Stowell  21  years  old.  Wall  gives  the  age  of  Cor- 
nelius Stowell  as  61,  of  Peter  as  23,  and  the  ages  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family  mentioned,  as  above. 

'  Wairs  Reminiscences,  pp.  53  and  54. 

» Chosen  Clerk  of  the  Parish  April  17,  1797. 
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80D  of  Timothy  Paine,  Vice-Presideut  of  this  society  flrom  its  founda- 
tioD  in  1812  to  1816,  are  among  the  early  members  of  the  Society. 
Under  the  dates  of  June  15,  1794,  January  14,  1798,  February  2,  1806, 
December  25,  1808,  and  January  26,  1812,  we  find  in  the  church  records 
entries  of  the  baptisms  of  children  of  David  Curtis.  He  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Ephraim  Curtis,  who  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  actual 
.white  settler  of  Worcester,  who  came  to  Worcester  in  1678,  but  had  to 
abandon  his  settlement  after  a  year  or  two  on  account  of  the  hostilities 
of  the  Indians.  David  Curtis  was  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Green  (the  third)  the  founder  of  the  Free  Public  Library  in  Worcester, 
and  of  George  Curtis  of  New  York,  the  father  of  George  William 
Curtis. 

Worcester  had  in  1790  only  2,044  inhabitants.'  The  names  of  persons 
already  given,  and  those  of  others  who  were  either  corporate  members 
of  the  Second  Parish  or  who  are  known  to  have  attended  the  services  of 
this  society  in  the  earliest  years  of  its  existence,  show  that  Dr.  Bancroft 
must  have  been  right  when  he  stated  that  among  his  supporters  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  profes- 
sional and  distinguished  men  of  the  town.  **  There  was  also  in  the 
society"  at  its  start,  writes  Dr.  Bancroft,  *'a  fair  proportion  of  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  town."'  Aaron  Bancroft,  the  first  pastor 
of  the  society,  was  Councillor  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
ft*om  its  foundation  in  1812  to  1816,  Vice-President  from  1816  to  1881, 
and  a  member  of  its  Publication  Committee  from  1815  to  1881. 

In  the  new  society  there  were  men  who  had  been  staunch  patriots  in 
the  revolution,  now  Just  over,  and  members  of  families  which  had  been 
loyalist  in  feeling.  Side  by  side  sat  Levi  Lincoln,  Joseph  Allen, 
Timothy  Blgelow,  Stephen  Salisbury  and  other  warm  friends  of  the 
revolution;  and  Timothy  Paine,  his  son  Dr.  William  Paine,  and  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  *<  honest  refdgee"  ^he  last  Judge  John 
Chandler.  The  first  pastor,  Be  v.  Mr.  Bancroft,  although  an  undoubted 
patriot,  }iad  spent  the  interval  between  the  spring  of  1780  and  July 
1783  in  Nova  Scotia  doing  missionary  work,  and  soon  after  settling  In 
Worcester  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Chandler.  Families  were 
considerably  divided  by  theological  diiferences  in  those  days.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Senior,  attended  the  church  of  the  Second  Parish  with  his 
son ;  Madame  Salisbury  remained  in  the  First  Church.  Tradition  says 
that  she  prized  the  infiuence  of  Bev.  Dr.  Austin  of  that  church  so  highly 
that  she  had  ou>r  venerable  President  in  his  boyhood  placed  under  his 
care,  he  spending  the  secular  days  of  the  week  in  his  family  and 
receiving  such  care  Arom  Dr.  Austin  as  could  be  afibrded  after  the 
demands  of  his  f)&rm  and  pulpit  had  been  satisfied.  Dr.  John  Green  had 
a  pew  in  the  first  meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish ;  he  inclined  to 
liberal  views  in  theology,  imbibing,  probably,  the  tendencies    of  his 


» Lincoln's  History,  p.  259. 

*  Sermon  delivered  Jan.  81,  1886,  p.  19. 
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mother  the  daughter  of  Timothy  Ruggles  of  Hardwick  rather  than  those 
of  his  flEither,  the  first  Dr.  John  Green,  who  was  a  pious  Baptist,  one  of 
the  first  three  in  Worcester,  and  the  son  of  Rev.  and  Dr.  Thomas  Green 
of  Greenville,  Leicester,  who  besides  being  a  distinguished  physician 
was  the  first  clergyman  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Worcester  County. 
I  fear  that  Dr.  Green  did  not  attend  meeting  often.  His  wife,  true  to 
the  Presbyterian  blood  that  flowed  in  her  veins,  remained  in  the  First 
church,  and  the  children  attended  that  church  with  her  nntil  several  of 
them  on  growing  up  withdrew  to  the  Second  Parish.  Daniel  Waldo 
Jr.'s  fiEither  and  sisters  attended  the  first  church.  He  withdrew  from 
the  Second  Parish  and  with  his  sisters  took  part  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  Congregational  Church  which  took  the  name  of  The  Calvinist 
Society  in  Worcester,  a  name  which  was  changed  in  1879  to  The  Central 
Society  in  Worcester.  Before  this  change  it  had  long  been  known  in 
popular  speech  as  the  Centre  Church.^  Mr.  Waldo  built  a  meeting- 
house for  the  society  at  his  own  expense. 

There  are  numerous  descendants  of  early  members  of  the  Second 
Parish  still  connected  with  the  organization.  There  is  no  descendant, 
however,  of  either  of  the  several  Chandlers  who  belonged  to  the  society 
at  the  beginning,  still  bearing  the  family  name.  Our  venerable 
associate.  Dr.  George  Chandler,  is  a  descendant  of  Deacon  John 
Chandler  of  Woodstock  (now  in  Connecticut,  but  formerly  a  town  in 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts),  through  a  brother  of  the  first  Judge 
John  Chandler.  Dr.  Chandler's  children,  however,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Bullock 
and  Mrs.  Waldo  Lincoln,  who  with  their  husbands  are  members  of  the 
society,  are  descendants  through  their  mother  of  the  first  two  Judge 
John  Chandlers,  and  the  children  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  through  their  fiither, 
are  descended  from  the  third  and  last  Judge  of  that  name,  also.  I  do  not 
recall  a  direct  descendant  of  Palmer  Gouldlng,  but  there  are  several 
Gouldings  in  the  society  now,  including  Mr.  Frank  P.  Gouldlng,  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Worcester  County  bar,  who  are  descended  f^om 
Palmer  Goulding's  father,  the  first  Palmer  Grouldlng,  who-  came  to 
Worcester  in  1718,  about  the  time  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  town. 

Among  those  persons  who  have  been  or  are  members  of  the  Second 
Parish  or  Society,  there  are  many,  besides  some  already  mentioned,  who 
have  been  officers  or  members  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
Among  those  permanently  connected  with  It  or  who  remained  members 
until  the  Second  Unitarian  Society,  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  was  formed 
in  Worcester,  are  the  following  named  gentlemen :  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr. 
(the  late  Governor  Lincoln,  whose  name  appears  first  In  the  Parish 
records,  September  7, 1807,  when  he  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Parish), 


^  This  church  arose  out  of  differences  which  sprang  up  in  the  First 
Church  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  author  of  a 
history  of  the  United  States  and  other  books,  and  brother  of  Peter 
Parley.  Its  first  pastor,  Rev.  L.  I.  Hoadley,  has  Just  died  of  old  age  in 
Shelton,  Conn.,  at  the  ripe  age  of  92  years.  Its  second  pastor  was  the 
late  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon. 
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Rejoice  Newton,  Samnel  M.  Bnrnside  (who  seems  to  have  been  an 
officer  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  from  Its  foundation  in  1812  to  his  death 
in  1850),  Pliny  Merrick  (Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court),  Edward 
D.  Bangs  (Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  for  twelve  years),  Frederick 
W.  Paine  (son  of  Dr.  William  Paine  and  grandson  of  Timothy  Paine)^ 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.  (our  President,  whose  name  first  appears  in  the 
Parish  records,  April  11,  1825,  when  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
Parish),  Clarendon  Harris,  John  W.  Lincoln  (brother  of  the  late  Gover- 
nor Lincoln),  Charles  Allen  (Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  etc.),  William  Lincoln  (the  historian  of  Worcester,  a 
brother  of  Governor  Lincoln),  Nathaniel  Maccarty  (son  of  Bev. 
Thaddeus  MaccartyJ,  Isaac  Goodwin,  John  Green,  M.  D.  (the  founder 
of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Worcester),  Thomas  Kinnlcutt  (Judge  of 
Probate  in  Worcester  County),  Francis  Blake  (the  brilliant  lawyer), 
John  Davis  (Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  United  States  Senator 
and  President  of  this  Society),  John  Park,  M.  D.  (father  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas  and  of  the  second  wife  of  Kev.  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Hall  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  the  father  of  the  third  pastor  of  the  2nd 
Parish,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall),  George  Chandler,  M.  D.,  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas  (Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Member  of  Congress, 
&c.),  Christopher  C.  Baldwin  (librarian  of  the  Antiquarian  Society), 
Samuel  F.  Haven,*  Joseph  Sargent,  M.  D.,  Henry  Chapin  (Judge  of 
Probate,  &c.),  D.  Waldo  Lincoln,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Leverett  Nelson  (Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court),  and 
Samuel  S.  Green. 

Other  members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  who  were  members  of  the 
Second  Parish,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  are  Alfred  D wight  Foster 
(the  father  of  our  present  associate.  Judge  D wight  Foster),  Emory 
Washburn  (Governor  of  Massachusetts,  &c.,  who  appears  as  a  teacher 
In  the  Sunday  School  the  first  year  of  its  formation,  1829),  Alexander 
H.  Bullock  (Governor  of  Massachusetts,  etc.),  John  C.  B.  Davis 
(Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  late  minister  to  Germany, 
etc.),  and  Eleazer  James.  Samuel  Jennlson  seems  to  have  had  pews 
in  the  churches  of  both  the  First  and  Second  Parishes.  He  was  chosen 
Treasurer  of  the  Second  Parish  May  18,  1829.  Among  other  persons 
who  have  been  members  of  the  Second  Parish  are  Samuel  Allen,  Jr. 
(a  brother  of  Charles  Allen  and  the  father  of  the  widow  of  our  late 
Librarian),  Henry  Rogers  (the  father  of  Charles  O.  Rogers,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Journal),  Francis  T.  Merrick,  Horace  B.  Claflln  (the  successful  mer- 

*  Mr.  Haven  was,  as  is  well  known,  grandson  of  Rev.  Jason  Haven  of 
Dedham  and  son  of  Samuel  Haven,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  Norfolk  County.  Judge  Haven  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  controversy  which  arose  In  Dedham  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  Rev.  Alvan  Lamson,  he  taking  the  Orthodox  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Samuel  F.  Haven  was  much  interested  in  the  works  of  Sweden- 
borg.  He  was  an  early  friend  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Worcester, 
but  for  many  years  before  his  death  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
church  of  the  2nd  Parish  or  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity. 
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chaQt  of  New  York),  and  Moses  D.  Phillips  (afterwards  the  head  of  the 
flrm  of  publishers  In  Boston,  known  as  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.)  Wil- 
liam £.  Green  (brother  of  the  second  Dr.  John  Green  and  father  of 
Andrew  H.  Green,  late  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  was 
baptised,  according  to 'the  records  of  the  Second  Chnrch,  January  28, 
1821,)  his  SOD,  Judge  William  N.  Green,  and  Hon.  John  S.  C.  Knowlton, 
appear  to  have  been  for  a  time  members  of  the  Second  Parish. 

The  second  pastor  of  the  society,  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Hill,  was  an  officer 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  its  third  and  last  minister,  Hev.  Edward 
H.  Hall,  is  a  Councillor  of  this  Society. 

Among  persons  not  already  mentioned,  who  were  baptized  in  the 
Second  Parish,  according  to  the  (Thurch  Records,  whom  it  seems  well 
to  mention  here,  are  the  following :  Enoch  Lincoln,  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine  (baptised  January  4,  1789),  John  Brazer,  afterwards  a 
well  known  Unitarian  minister  (November  1,  1789),  George  Allen, 
brother  of  Charles  Allen,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  has  just  died  in 
Worcester  at  the  ripe  age  of  about  92  years  (February  6,  1792),  Gard- 
iner Paine  (May  26,  1799),  his  son  Nathaniel  Paine,  our  Treasurer 
(June  2,  1838),  George  Bancroft,  the  historian  (October  6,  1800),  John 
Healey  Heywood,  a  well  known  Unitarian  minister  (June  7,  1818),  Has- 
brouck  Davis,  father  of  John  Davis,  present  Assistant  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  State  (July  15,  1827),  Horace  Davis,  recently  Member  of  Congress 
fl'om  the  San  Francisco  district  (May  22,  1881),  Henry  William  Brown, 
late  a  Unitarian  minister,  now  instructor  in  the  Worcester  State  Normal 
School  (May  6,  1882),  George  Sturgis  Paine,  our  associate,  an  Episco- 
pal minister  (July  7,  1838),  John  Green,  an  ophthalmologist,  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  (May  31,  1836).  , 

The  church  of  the  Second  Parish  appointed  delegates  at  the  dates 
given  below  to  attend  the  ordination  and  Installation  of  the  following 
persons  among  others :  Mr.  John  Nelson  at  Leicester  (February  23, 1812), 
Mr.  Wm.  Ware,  Ist  Congregational  Church,  N.  Y.  (December  2,  1821), 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  1st  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.  (Nov- 
ember 2,  1828),  Wm.  H.  Furness,  Congregational  Unitarian  Church  in 
Philadelphia  (December  19, 1824),  Mr.  George  R.  Noyes,  South  Parish  in 
Brookfleld  (October  21, 1827),  Mr.  George  W.  Burnap,  1st  Independent 
Church  of  Baltimore  (April  3,  1828),  Mr.  John  F.  W.  Ware,  Unitarian 
Church  and  Society  in  Fall  River  (April  9,  1843),  Mr.  John  Weiss,  Jr., 
1st  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Watertown  (October  22, 
1848),  Rev.  David  Fosdick,  Proprietors  of  the  HoUis  street  meeting-house 
in  Boston  (March  1, 1846),  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Alger,  Mt.  Pleasant  Society,  Rox- 
bury  (September  6,  1847),  Hasbrouck  Davis,  1st  Parish  in  Watertown 
(March  14, 1849),  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  Westminster  Congregational 
Church  in  Providence  (March  24, 1850),  Mr.  Horatio  Stebblns,  Colleague 
Pastor  with  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  let  Church  and  Society  in  Fitchburg 
(November  2, 1851),  and  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  8d  Congregational  Society 
in  Springfield  (December  26, 1852).    Mr.  Furness  was  ordained  in  Phlla- 


THIRD  MEETING-HOUSE  OF  THE  SECOND  PARISH. 
Dkdicatbd  March   26,  18A1. 
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delphia,  January  12,  1825.    The  Secoud  Parish  took  part  in  the  services 
connected  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  settlement. 

The  Second  Parish  was  invited  to  send  delegates  to  take  part  In  the 
ordination  and  installation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Allen  over  the  Church  in 
Nortborough  (Church  records,  October  27,  1816),  of  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Hall  over  the  Second  Congregational  Society  in  Northampton  (August 
6,  1826),  of  Mr.  Lunt  over  the  Second  Unitarian  Society  In  New  York 
(June  15,  1828),  of  Edward  J.  Young  over  the  Channing  Church  and 
Congregation  in  Newton  (June  7,  1857),  and  of  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Putnam 
over  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn,  New  York  (August  11, 1864). 

Delegates  were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
IngersoU  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Shrewsbury  (June  4,  1820),  but  the 
Second  Church  in  Worcester  did  not  join  in  the  ordination,  because  Mr. 
IngersoU  declared  that  he  could  not  hold  ministerial  intercourse  with  a 
Unitarian.  September  9,  1821,  the  Church  of  the  Second  Parish  elected 
a  delegate  to  take  part  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Edwards  Whipple  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Shrewsbury,  but  the  delegate  did  not  **form  with 
the  Council,"  because  Mr.  Whipple  made  a  similar  declaration  to  that 
which  Mr.  IngersoU  had  made.  November  16,  1828,  the  Church  of  the 
Second  Parish  chose  a  delegate  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  George 
Allen  over  the  same  church.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  declaration 
such  as  those  made  at  the  previously  mentioned  inductions.  Mr.  Allen, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  sou  of  Joseph  AUen  and  the  brother  of 
Charles  Allen  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Worcester.  April  26,  1829,  the 
Church  of  the  Second  Parish  appointed  a  delegate  to  form  in  Council  and 
give  advice  respecting  a  controversy  existing  between  their  pastor.  Rev. 
Dr.  Holmes  and  the  First  Parish  in  Cambridge.  May  2,  1880,  '*  a  letter 
missive  was  communicated  from  the  First  Church  and  Society  in  Cam- 
bridge requesting  the  attendance  of  the  Pastors  and  Delegate  at  said 
Cambridge,  on  the  19th  inst.,  to  form  in  council  and  assist  In  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Wm.  NeweU."  April,  1882,  the  Church  of  the  Second  Parish 
assisted  at  the  installation  of  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Cambridge.  July  4, 1841,  the  Church  voted  to  take  part  in  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  John  Healey  Heywood  as  an  Evangelist,  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month.  April  19,  1846,  Deacons  Merrlfield  and  Kettell  were 
chosen  to  assist  in  the  ordination  on  the  29th  of  the  month,  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Worcester. 
December  22,  1858,  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  was  instaUed  as  minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity,  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Parish  giving  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  Hon.  George  Bancroft  sent  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Mayor  of  Worcester:  — 

1628  H  Street,  N.  W.  > 

Washington,  D.  C,  18  December,  1882.  J 

Elijah  Brigham  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts :  — 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  always  borne  and  shall  ever  bear  love  and  a  per- 
fect good  will  to  the  town,  now  the  city,  of  Worcester  In  the  Common- 
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monwealth  of  Massachusetts,  my  native  place,  and  have  felt  deep  grati- 
tude for  the  affectionate  esteem  In  which  the  memory  of  my  parents, 
Aaron  and  Lucre tia  Chandler  Bancroft,  has  been  held  by  the  successive 
generations  of  Its  inhabitants  who  knew  them. 

De»(irou8  to  raise  some  monument  to  them,  I  would  rather  place  It  in 
the  mid»t  of  the  living  and  for  their  benefit,  than  in  the  solitude  of  the 
graveyard.  The  one  of  them  was  the  most  constant  and  most  consistent 
supporter  of  freedom  of  conscience,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  f^ee 
inquiiy,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  private  Judgment,  the  paramount 
duty  of  devoting  life  to  the  pursuit  and  the  support  of  truth;  in  all  this 
nobody  could  excel  him ;  it  formed  an  elementary  part  of  his  being. 
The  other  to  superior  intellectual  endowments  united  cheerfhlness  and 
benevolence  of  heart;  a  lively  play  of  fkncy;  a  heroism  that  bore  up 
against  adversity  or  trial ;  a  kindliness,  vivacity,  and  good  humor  that 
great  old  age  could  not  diminish.  They  lived  together  in  marriage  for 
more  than  flfty-two  years.  In  their  last  winter  be  had  been  declining, 
but  she  died  somewhat  suddenly  before  him.  He  followed  her  remains 
to  the  grave;  after  his  return  he  spoke  to  me  of  her  cheering  and 
infinitely  pleasing  ways  in  nursing  him  during  the  winter;  and  never 
left  his  house  again  till  he  was  borne  to  be  placed  by  her  side. 

I  wish  to  establish  and  convey  to  the  city  of  Worcester  a  sum,  in 
amount  and  periods  of  payment  more  conformable  to  my  means  than  to 
my  wishes,  for  the  foundation  of  a  scholarship  to  be  called  the  Aaron 
and  Lucretia  Chandler  Bancroft  Scholarship,  the  income  thereof  to  be 
paid  without  diminution  towards  defraying  iif  constant  succession  the 
expense  of  the  liberal  education  of  some  young  native  of  Worcester, 
who  in  the  schools  of  the  city  may  prove  his  ability,  and  yet  neither  he 
nor  his  parents  may  have  sufficient  means  to  meet  his  expenses  of  resi- 
dence at  the  college  or  university  of  his  choice. 

If  this  proposition  should  be  agreeable  to  the  city  of  Worcester,  I 
will  immediately  Join  in  defining  with  exactness  our  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, and  begin  to  perform  my  part  of  the  agreement.  I  remain,  my 
dear  Mr.  Mayor,  yours  with  perfect  truth  and  respect, 

Geo.  Bakcroft. 


The  proposition  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  gratefhlly  accepted  by 
the  City  Government  of  Worcester. 

I  wish  to  add,  In  ending  this  paper,  to  the  estimate  of  Br.  and  Mrs. 
Bancroft  by  their  son  contained  in  this  letter,  that  of  Stephen  Salisbury, 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  epitaphs  prepared  by  him  for  the 
monument  raised  by  fHends  to  their  memory  in  the  Rural  Cemetery  in 
Worcester.  The  epitaphs  have  been  printed  before,  but  their  author- 
ship has,  I  believe,  never  before  been  publicly  stated.  I  give  them  here 
for  this  reason  and  because,  most  felicitously  expressed,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  example  of  that  correctness  of  characterization 
which  marks  all  the  memorial  tributes  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  makes 
them  real  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  career  and  mental 'qualities 
of  the  subjects  described. 
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Inscriptions  on  a  Monument  in  Worcester  Rural  Cemetery. 

(North,) 

Here  rest 

the  mortal  remains 

OP  THE  Rev*  Aaron  Bancroft  D.D. 

BORN  IN  Reading  Nov.  10,  1755 

ORDAINED  Pastor  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Worcester 

Feb.  1,  1786 

His  spirit  ascended  to  God  who  gave  it 

August  19,  1889. 


(Went.) 
In  honor  and  gratitude 

TO  A  DEVOTED  PaSTOR 

Who  gathered  a  uttjsb  flock 
OF  Christian  Worshippers 

IN  DAYS  OF  opposition  STRAITS  AND  TRIALS 

Vindicating  for  them 

THE  glorious  FREEDOM  TO  WORSHIP  THE  ONE  GOD 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  TEACHINGS  AND  EXAMPLE 

OF  THE  BLESSED   SaVIOR 

GIVING  THEM  UNION  STRENGTH  AND  INCREASE 

BT  HIS  LABORS  AND  HIS  LIFE 

IN  A  MINISTRY  OF  FiFTY  THREE   YEARS 

THE  Second  Parish  in  Worcester 

ERECT  THIS  MONUMENT. 


(South,) 

a  spirit  free  to  concede  as  to  claim 

its  dearbst  treasure,  christian  liberty; 

fearlessness  in  thought  and  duty; 

beady  and  various  powers  of  learning  and  observation; 

a  clear  and  forcible  expression; 

an  ardent  tkmper 

8t7bdued  to  the  calmness  of  christian  philosophy; 

Uniform  prudence  in  counsel  and  action; 

A  WARM  heart  AND  COL^TEOUS  MANNERS 

AND  DEVOTED  FIDELITY  IN  ALL  RELATIONS 

OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIFE; 

GAVE  TO  OUR  RB\^RED   PaSTOR 

A  MORAL  POWER, 

WHICH  EXTENDED  TO  A  LARGE  CIRCLE 

BEYOND  THOSE  WHOSE  HAPPINESS  IT  WAS 

TO  KNOW  HIM  BEST  AND   LOVK  HIM  MOST. 
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(EasU) 

Here  rest 

the  mortal  remains 

OF  LucRETiA  Bancroft 

DAUGHTER  OF  JUDGE  JOHN 

AND  Mart  Church  Chandler 
born  June  9  1755 

MARRIED  TO  THE  REV**  AaRON  BANCROFT  OCT  2,  1786 

DIED  April  27  1889. 

With  zealous  and  untirino  sympathy 

She  shared  and  relieved 

the  pious  labors  of  her  husband 

and  was  not  long  separated  from  him 

by  an  eajujer  summons  to  her  reward. 

Her  ARDENT  FRIENDSHIP,  HER  ACTIVE  BENEVOLENCE, 

HER  MANY  VIRTUES 

AND  HER  EFFORTS  AND  SACRIFICES 

FOR  THE  WELFARE 

OF  THE  Second  Pahish  in  Worcester 

SHOULD  EVER  BE  HELD 
IN  GRATEFUL  REMEMBRANCE. 

I  append  in  a  note  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  present  Board  of  Assess- 
ors of  the  Second  Parish  to  serve  as  a  landmark  in  its  history.^ 


*  Phlnehas  Ball,  Henry  C.  Rice,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Samael  8. 
Green,  John  C.  Otis,  A.  George  Bullock,  Joseph  Sargent,  Jr.,  Frands 
H.  Dewey,  Jr.,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Frank  P.  Goulding,  Edwin  Brown  and 
Joseph  £.  Davis. 


THE  TWO  TABLETS, 


SERMON. 


Preached  October  15,  1899,  in  the   Second   Parish 
Church,  Worcester, 


BY 


AUSTIN  S.  GARVER,  Minister. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


For  some  years,  members  of  the  Parish  have  desired  to 
place  on  the  walls  of  the  church  some  memorial  of  the  life 
and  labors  of  the  first  two  ministers.  Finally,  in  the  month 
of  March,  1899,  the  matter  was  put  in  the  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mrs.  George  E.  Francis,  Miss  Frances 
A.  Hill,  Messrs.  James  P.  Hamilton  and  Waldo  Lincoln 
and  the  minister  of  the  Church.  The  committee  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  J. 
Randolph  Coolidge,  an  architect  of  Boston.  By  his  advice, 
it  was  decided  to  have  two  tablets  made  of  mahogany,  and 
to  place  them  immediately  under  the  ancient  tablets  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  Commandments  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

For  the  better  harmony  of  the  whole  effect,  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  doors  leading  from  the  church  to 
the  vestry,  by  removing  them  a  little  farther  from  the 
pulpit,  so  that  they  would  be  in  line  with  the  tablets  above. 
This  work,  necessitating  also  the  removal  of  one  pew  from 
each  side,  was  done  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  Tablets  were  designed  by  Mr.  Coolidge  ;  and  nothing 
more  appropriate,  dignified  and  beautiful  could  be  desired. 
They  are  exactly  alike, — a  plain  panel  set  in  a  carved 
moulding,  with  the  letters  in  gold.  The  dimensions  are 
about  four  feet  wide  by  three  feet  high.  Over  the  door 
on  the  south  side  of  the  pulpit  was  placed  the  tablet  in 


memory  of  Dr.  Bancroft.     The  inscription  on  it   runs  as 
follows : — 

To  the  Honored  Memory 
of  the  First  Minister  of  this  Church, 

Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.D. 

Born  in  Reading,  November  lo,  1755. 

Ordained  February  i,  1786. 

Died  in  Worcester  August  19,  1839. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  pulpit  is  the  memorial  of  Dr. 
Hill,  bearing  the  inscription  : — 

In  Affectionate  Remembrance 

of  the  Second  Minister  of  this  Parish, 

Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  D.D. 

Born  in  Harvard,  June  20,  1800. 

Ordained  March  28,  1827. 

Died  in  Worcester,  February  i,  i87r. 

On  Sunday,  October  15,  1899,  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
tablets  were  in  position  on  the  walls,  a  commemoration 
service  was  held.  The  pulpit  was  banked  with  plants 
and  flowers,  and  the  oil  portraits  of  the  two  ministers 
were  placed  at  either  side.  The  address^  delivered  on  that 
occasion  is  now  printed,  at  the  request  of  the  Parish 
Committee. 


THE  TWO  TABLETS. 


We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God,  our  fathers  have  told  us, 
what  work  thou  didst  in  their  days,  in  times  of  old.     Ps.  xliv.,  i. 

We  have  placed  on  the  walls  of  our  church,  and 
have  before  us  for  the  first  time,  these  beautiful 
tablets  to  the  memory  of  the  first  two  ministers  of  this 
parish.  As  an  expression  of  the  love  and  veneration 
in  which  they  are  held,  we  write  their  names  in  gold, 
that  our  children  and  children's  children  to  the  latest 
day,  may  learn  to  speak  them  with  reverence  and 
affection  and  gratitude. 

There  are  still  a  few  persons  among  us  who  have 
personal  recollections  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  can  recall 
him  as  he  appeared  in  his  old  age.  Many  more  are 
they  to  whom  Dr.  Hill  is  still  a  living  memory ;  but 
the  space  of  a  generation  has  intervened  since  his 
death,  so  that  to  the  younger  portion  of  our  congrega- 
tion even  he  is  but  a  name.  Among  our  most  pre- 
cious treasures  are  the  traditions  and  examples  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past.  It  is  our  duty 
to  keep  them  in  mind,  and  transmit  them,  so  that 
those  who  come  after  us  may  know  something  of  the 
endeavors  and  sacrifices  of  the  men  who  have 
bequeathed  them  so  rich  an  inheritance.  That  these 
memorials  which  we  erect  this  day  may  speak  with 
clearer  voice,  let  us  recall  the  events  of  that  earlier 
time;  and  if  to  some  of  you  it  is  a  twice-told  tale, 
remember  that  to  most  it  is  as  unfamiliar  as  antiquity. 


The  first  minister  of  this  parish,  Aaron  Bancroft, 
served  it  for  fifty-three  years, — from  1785  till  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-four,  in  1839.  ^^^  forty- 
one  years  he  was  the  sole  pastor ;  and  during  the 
remaining  twelve,  although  he  had  the  assistance  of 
a  colleague,  his  interest  in  his  people  never  waned. 
His  long  pastorate  is  itself  a  claim  on  our  regard,  but 
years  were  not  required  to  show  the  spirit  which  he 
possessed.  The  circumstances  attending  his  coming 
to  Worcester  bring  into  relief  those  qualities  which 
marked  his  whole  life. 

Worcester  was  then  a  quiet  village  of  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  Although  there  were  only 
three  families  who  were  not  Congregationalists,  there 
was  not  the  utmost  harmony  in  the  community.  John 
Adams  says,  in  a  letter :  *'  The  town  was  a  scene  of 
disputes  all  the  time  I  lived  there."  This  was  some 
time  before  Bancroft's  coming.  It  was  to  the  one 
Church  of  the  town  that  he  was  first  asked  to  preach  as 
a  candidate,  he  then  being  a  young  man  under  thirty. 
There  was  a  new  and  free  note  in  his  preaching, 
which  displeased  one  portion  of  his  hearers  as  much 
as  it  pleased  another  portion.  As  a  result,  after 
prolonged  discussion  that  was  not  without  bitterness, 
a  minority  of  the  congregation,  young  people  for  the 
most  part,  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  mother 
church  and  form  a  new  organization.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  step  were  almost  insuperable, 
and  men  less  bold  and  determined  than  they  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  attempt. 

We  must  remember  that  this  was  in  the  days  of  the 
established  Church  in  Massachusetts,  when  it  was  a 
man's  political  duty  to  support  the  Church,  and  when 


AARON    BANCROFT. 


he  was  assessed  for  it  as  he  was  for  other  public  insti- 
tutions. There  was  no  law  by  which  he  could  be 
released  from  this  obligation.  If  he  wished  to  have 
a  Church  of  his  own,  he  must  pay  for  that  as  he 
would  for  any  other  luxury,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
rates.  It  was  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles  that  the 
Second  Parish  was  formed.  It  had  no  legal  standing 
or  recognition.  It  had  to  look  for  its  support  to  men 
who  had  already  paid  their  proportion  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  State  Church.  It  was  frowned  upon 
not  only  as  an  innovation  but  as  an  apostasy  by  the 
main  body  of  the  community.  Never  did  a  move- 
ment start  with  less  to  encourage  it,  or  offer  less 
inducement  to  a  young  man  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  to  assume  its  leadership. 

It  must  have  been  the  character  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  movement  that  prevailed  with  him  in  his  deci- 
sion to  stay  in  Worcester.  In  the  precious  records  of 
that  early  time,  we  find  such  names  as  Lincoln,  Paine, 
Bigelow,  Allen,  Chandler,  Benjamin  Flagg  and  Ed- 
ward Bangs  and  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  others — names 
still  honored  here  in  their  living  descendants ;  and 
among  them  is  one,  perhaps  not  the  least  persuasive 
in  the  list,  that  of  a  maiden  of  twenty  years,  Lucretia 
Chandler,  who  was  to  become  the  bride  of  the  young 
minister  the  next  year.  As  Dr.  Bancroft  himself  said 
in  his  50th  Anniversary  Sermon,  the  sixty-seven 
persons  associated  in  the  new  society  comprised  "  a 
large  proportion  of  the  professional  and  distinguished 
men  of  the  town."  With  such  staunch  supporters 
he  may  well  have  taken  courage,  yet  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  venture.  In  his 
letter  of  acceptance,  in  June,  1785,  he  says  :    **  I  have 
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attended  to  the  circumstances  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  measures  by  you  adopted.  With 
concern  and  anxiety  I  enter  upon  the  work  to  which 
you  have  invited  me.  May  peace  and  order  be  the 
foundation,  and  piety  and  virtue  be  the  stability  of 
our  Society." 

On  the  third  Sunday  of  March,  1785,  the  first 
service  was  held  in  the  Court  House — afterwards 
transformed  into  a  private  residence  and  known  as  the 
Trumbull  House.  Here,  for  seven  years,  the  new 
society  had  its  home.  The  religious  organization 
was  not  completed  till  December,  1785,  and  so  great 
was  the  disfavor  of  the  new  movement  that  no  Church 
could  be  found  in  the  vicinity  to  sanction  it.  The 
pastor  and  his  little  flock  were  left  to  themselves  as 
much  as  if  they  had  been  alone  on  the  continent. 
He  drew  up  a  simple  covenant,  containing  this  single 
declaration  of  faith  :  **  We  do  hereby  profess  our  firm 
belief  of  tjie  Holy  Scriptures  contained  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments."  This  he  put  in  the  hands  of 
his  people,  and,  subsequently,  at  a  public  lecture, 
after  expounding  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the 
document  was  signed,  and  thus  the  organization  was 
completed.  Here  was  no  appeal  to  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  no  creed  was  shaped  or  enforced  as  the 
basis  of  union  ;  it  was  an  agreement  to  walk  together 
in  the  liberty  and  charity  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  the 
action  of  men  who  already  saw  the  streaks  of  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era. 

One  thing  more  in  the  line  of  facts  must  be  noticed. 
It  was  through  the  action  of  this  parish  that  the  harsh 
ecclesiastical  laws  that  had  prevailed  were  changed. 
After  two  years  and  more  of  determined   effort,   by 


petition  and  persuasion,  the  society  secured  from  the 
legislature  an  act  of  incorporation  (in  November, 
1787,)  as  a  voluntary  and  not  a  territorial  parish.  It 
was  the  first  instance,  as  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green  has 
shown,  of  the  existence  of  a  poll  parish  outside  of 
Boston.  To  the  founders  of  this  society  belongs  the 
honor  of  leading  the  way  in  the  vindication  of  the 
principle  on  which  all  Churches  in  the  United  States 
now  stand ;  viz.,  that  the  support  of  public  worship  is 
a  matter  for  the  individual  conscience,  and  not  for 
the  civil  power.  But  during  the  nearly  three  years 
before  the  enactment  of  this  law,  the  members  of  the 
Second  Parish  bore  the  double  burden  of  contributing 
to  the  First  Church  while  supporting  their  own. 

But  these  were  not  the  worst  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  met.  The  Church  was  shunned  and  opposed  on 
account  of  its  opinions.  Its  minister  was  denied  all 
fellowship.  But  two  ministers  in  this  part  of  the 
State  would  take  part  in  his  ordination  or  exchange 
with  him ;  these  were  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  of  Lunen- 
burg, and  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington  of  Lancaster. 
Whether  it  was  on  account  of  this  ostracism  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  notice  that  when  the  young 
minister  was  married  to  Lucrelia  Chandler  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  one  of  his  own  people,  Hon. 
Joseph  Allen.  Then  came  hard  times,  when  money 
was  scarce  and  people  could  not  pay  their  just  obli- 
gations. The  minister  was  obliged  to  collect  his  own 
salary,  and  to  receive  in  place  of  money  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  often  at  a  purely  fanciful  price.  In 
poverty  which  we  can  hardly  appreciate,  in  discour- 
agement which  would  have  dismayed  a  less  resolute 
man,  in  loneliness,  in  labors  of  writing  and  teaching 
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as  well  as  preaching,  he  still  kept  on  his  way.  His 
people,  too,  were  discouraged,  and  must  have  thought 
themselves  foolish  ever  to  embark  on  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

I  refer  to  these  incidents  and  circumstances  because 
in  them  we  see  what  kind  of  a  man  Aaron  Bancroft 
was.  As  a  sample  of  his  spirit,  in  the  struggle  to 
build  a  church,  he  gave  up  a  third  of  his  meagre 
salary  of  $500  for  this  purpose.  It  is  true  that  others 
bore  the  burden  with  him,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  individual  courage 
and  sacrifice  the  society  could  not  have  survived 
the  trials  of  its  early  years.  He  says,  with  much 
feeling,  in  his  Soth  Anniversary  Sermon :  **  The 
present  members  can  have  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  embarrassment  and  difficulty  which  attended  the 
first  years  of  its  existence.  They  know  not  the  price 
paid  for  the  privileges  transmitted  to  them.  They 
will  not  too  highly  venerate  the  character  of  those 
who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day." 

But  more  was  at  stake  than  the  existence  of  an 
organization.  Dr.  Bancroft  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  consistent  champions  of  freedom  in  religion, 
and  it  was  because  the  organization  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  this  principle  that  he  was  ready  to  endure  so 
much  in  its  behalf.  His  successor  said  of  him  that 
one  of  his  marked  characteristics  was  his  **  deep- 
seated  abhorrence  of  mental  slavery."  His  opinions 
in  detail  are  far  enough  from  those  which  are  held  by 
the  liberal  thought  of  today.  Liberal  orthodoxy  has 
long  since  passed  the  point  which  he  had  reached. 
But,  measured  by  his  day,  he  was  far  in  advance  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries.     By  the  accident  of  posi- 
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tioti,  other  names  are  more  prominent  than  his ;  but 
in  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the 
tyranny  of  dogmatism,  no  man  did  more  than  he. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  assail  Calvinism  from  the 
pulpit.  Judge  Lincoln,  in  supporting  the  petition  to 
the  legislature,  said,  in  defence  of  the  plea  for  separa- 
tion,— "the  majority  of  the  people  are  rigid  Calvinists, 
but  your  petitioners  are  rank  Arminians."  It  was  as 
an  avowed  Arminian  that  Dr.  Bancroft  began  his 
work,  but  he  implies  that  his  views  had  already  gone 
beyond  that  position.  And  when,  in  1821,  he  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  doctrinal  sermons,  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  which  elicited  from  President  John 
Adams  the  superlative  praise  that  it  was  a  **  chain  of 
diamonds  with  links  of  gold,"  he  was  but  expressing 
the  conclusions  which  he  had  reached  long  before. 
As  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  liberal  movement  he 
deserves  a  place  with  the  best.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
appreciate  the  moral  courage  required  to  pursue  his 
course  amid  the  hatred,  prejudice  and  opposition  of 
the  time.  Unmoved  by  the  storm  about  him,  he  went 
on  his  way  calmly  and  serenely  till,  gradually,  by  the 
force  of  his  character,  by  his  eminent  talents  and 
virtues,  by  his  labors  and  writings,  he  overcame  all 
hostility,  and  won  a  reputation  before  which  enmity 
was  silenced.  There  gathered  around  him  a  com- 
pany of  notable  men  such  as  could  not  be  found  any- 
where outside  the  great  cities.  Honors  came  to  him 
from  every  side ;  his  advice  was  sought,  and  his  help 
solicited  in  all  important  matters.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  governing  boards  of  institutions,  and  was  the 
first  President  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
holding  the  ofiice  from  1825 — 1836. 
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He  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  varied  duties 
great  firmness  and  seriousness  of  conviction.  He  * 
was  gifted  with  a  clear,  penetrating  intellect  and  a 
resolute  will.  What  he  saw  to  be  right  he  was  not 
to  be  diverted  from  by  flattery  or  by  threat.  The 
sincerity  of  his  mind,  his  love  of  freedom  and  his 
moral  earnestness,  which  made  sacrifice  for  principle 
a  part  of  his  nature,  were  among  his  chief  character- 
istics. To  these  add  social  qualities  of  a  rare  order, 
a  great  dignity  of  appearance  and  bearing,  especially 
as  he  grew  older, — a  dignity  which  to  the  young  may 
have  seemed  like  sternness, — and  you  can  understand 
the  place  he  came  to  hold  in  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  who  knew  him.  And  at  his  death,  the  vote  of 
the  parish  expressed  their  feeling  for  him  in  these 
terms:  **A  strong  column  in  our  edifice  has  fallen. 
A  Christian  minister  of  no  ordinary  endowments  has 
been  removed  from  us.  We  would  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  his  great  worth.  We  would  engrave  upon 
our  hearts  his  wise  counsels.  We  would  transmit 
the  knowledge,  that  there  may  be  an  imitation  of 
his  virtues,  through  successive  generations  of  our 
children." 

In  1827  the  second  minister  of  the  parish  came  and 
took  his  place  beside  the  veteran  who  was  preparing 
to  lay  aside  his  armor.  For  twelve  years  the  younger 
man  labored  under  the  shadow  of  the  elder.  And  it 
is  beautiful  to  read,  in  the  records  left  by  both,  of  the 
affectionate  harmony  that  marked  their  relations  from 
first  to  last. 

The  society  was  then  strong  and  influential ;  it  had 
passed  through  its  days  of  trial  and  was  entering  on 
the  era  of  its  greatest   prosperity.     But   there   were 
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trials  of  a  different  order,  that  caused  the  young 
preacher  the  greatest  anxiety.  The  echoes  of  the 
controversy  that  had  rent  in  twain  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  New  England,  had  not  yet  died  away. 
He  was  oppressed  by  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
he  had  to  encounter,  and  weighed  down  still  more  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  An 
untrodden  field  lay  before  him,  with  no  course  pre- 
scribed by  ancient  doctrines.  He  must  meet  new 
conditions  of  thought,  and  deal  with  the  new  concep- 
tions of  Christian  truth,  and  mark  out  for  himself  the 
path  to  be  followed. 

But  however  great  the  difficulties  seemed  to  his 
lack  of  experience,  he  needed  no  other  guide  than 
was  furnished  him  in  his  careful  preparation,  and  in 
the  promptings  of  his  heart.  So  well-balanced  was 
his  nature,  and  so  clear  his  spiritual  insight,  that  he 
had  but  to  trust  in  himself  to  do  what  was  wise  and 
right. 

If  he  doubled  himself  at  first,  his  fears  were  soon 
put  to  rest  by  his  manifest  fitness  for  his  exacting 
duties.  Dr.  Hill  was  a  born  minister ;  he  received 
his  call  in  his  mother's  arms.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  predict  the  man,  and  his  whole  life  was  bound 
together  by  natural  piety.  There  were  no  breaks  in 
his  development ;  there  was  no  effort  in  his  spiritual 
experience.  he  but  did  that  which  was  always 
congenial  *"  his  nature  when  he  went  about  doing 
good. 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  adequately  of  such  a  life, 
there  is  so  little  that  is  eventful  in  it,  and  so  much  of 
daily  goodness  and  helpfulness  that  cannot  be  told. 
His  sympathies  were  ever   quick   and  strong.     His 
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and  unstinted.  His  activities  were  not  confined  to 
his  own  parish.  The  interests  of  the  town  were 
always  a  chief  concern  with  him.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  served  on  the  School  Committee,  and  to  no 
other  single  individual  were  the  schools  of  the  city 
more  indebted.  There  was  no  cause  touching  the 
welfare  of  the  city  that  could  not  count  on  his  sym- 
pathy and  help ;  and  his  indefatigable  exertions  and 
his  tender  solicitude  for  the  soldiers  during  the  civil 
war  can  never  be  forgotten.  He  never  thought  of 
himself  when  there  was  anybody  to  be  ministered 
unto.  **  I  have  come  to  think  of  myself  rather  as  a 
minister  of  the  city,  than  of  any  particular  portion  of 
it."  His  coming  to  the  house  of  mourning  was  ever 
a  benediction,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  consolations 
are  still  sweet  and  fresh  in  remembrance. 

But  it  was  in  his  own  parish  that  his  deepest 
interests  were  centred,  and  to  it  his  best  energies  were 
unspiiringly  given.  It  was  his  deep  concern  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  that  led  him  to 
organize  the  Sunday  School,  two  years  after  he  came 
here.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  recognize  where  his 
strength  lay,  and  to  do  with  his  might  what  he  was 
best  fitted  to  do.  In  the  pulpit,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  throne  of  power,  he  was  direct,  simple  and 
effective.  His  aim  ever  was  to  **  touch  the  deeper 
thoughts  and  affections  of  men.**  He  was  possessed 
of  a  graceful,  and  often  singularly  felicitous  style. 
In  opinion  he  was  broad,  generous  and  tolerant, 
while  holding  his  own  convictions  with  great  earnest- 
ness. He  had  little  interest  in  speculative  discussions, 
and  preached  the   simple   verities   of  God    and   the 
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reality  of  spiritual  things.  His  mind  was  open,  and 
he  confessed  to  modifications  of  thought  that  seemed 
almost  like  a  new  revelation. 

In  manner  he  was  considerate  and  genial,  and 
the  kindness  and  good-will  of  his  nature  beamed 
from  his  countenance. 

In  such  a  spirit  he  ministered  to  this  Church  and 
town  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  he  had  his  reward. 
Year  by  year  his  influence  widened  and  became  more 
strong.  Year  by  year  love  and  veneration  for  him 
increased.  He  saw  the  village  of  four  thousand 
inhabitants  become  a  city,  but  no  changes  came  that 
found  him  unprepared  to  meet  them,  and  as~  his 
sphere  of  duty  widened  he  filled  it  with  the  silent  and 
steady  power  of  a  consecrated  life.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  no  minister  was  ever  more 
respected  by  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
lived,  and  no  pastor  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his 
people.  Happy  in  his  vocation ;  happy  in  a  long 
pastorate  which  was  never  marred  even  by  a  discord ; 
thrice  happy  in  his  family  relations,  which  not  only 
blessed  but  sustained  and  stimulated  his  endeavors ; 
happy,  too,  in  the  success  that  crowned  his  labors, — 
his  history,  as  it  passes  before  us,  seems  almost  like 
the  ideal  life  of  the  Christian  citizen  and  minister. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  character  of  the  two  men 
whom  we  commemorate  this  morning.  Their  active 
ministry  covers  all  but  fourteen  years  of  a  century. 
Around  them  gathered  a  society  renowned  both  for 
its  culture  and  its  love  of  peace,  and  a  Church  as 
noted  for  its  freedom  as  for  its  sturdy  piety  and  good 
works.     The  stamp  of  their  spirit  and  individualitj 
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is  impressed  on  our  history.  From  them  come 
nothing  but  honorable  traditions,  nothing  but  noble 
ideals,  nothing  but  holy  and  inspiring  memories.  It 
is  but  filial  reverence  on  our  part  that  prompts  us  to 
place  these  tablets  on  the  walls  of  our  church.  They 
have  labored  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  this  place  without 
feeling  their  presence.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  read 
these  names  without  being  moved  by  the  memories 
which  they  recall.  Nor  can  we  think  of  them  without 
thinking  of  the  long  line  of  noble  men  and  women 
whose  devotion  through  successive  generations  has 
been  the  strength  of  the  parish. 

**  Listen,  then,  my  Christian  brethren,"  said  the 
venerable  Dr.  Bancroft  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th 
Anniversary,  "  listen  to  the  voice  of  departed  spirits 
of  our  society,  inviting  you  to  reflect  on  past  events, 
and  enquire  whether  you  have  honorably  and  faith- 
fully supported  your  elevated  position.  You  are 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  our  labors.  With  us  the 
struggle  was  for  life ;  by  our  strenuous  and  persever- 
ing efforts,  by  our  great  and  numberless  sacrifices, 
we  have,  aided  by  the  gracious  influences  of  heaven, 
transmitted  to  you  an  invaluable  inheritance.  Prize 
it  above  rubies.  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  you  free." 


